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Automatic Feeding: Reliant’s high speed 
feeder handles up to 400 checks a minute— 


OW 1 ~ t = time many times faster than older microfilmers. And it 


all but ends chance of missed pictures by 
stopping checks which are stuck together. 
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microfilming 
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Automatic Indexing: A unique feature of 
the Reliant, Kodamatic Indexing ‘‘codes”’ 
W hether you are using the new electronic film record while you microfilm. Gives you 
é fast reference in a Recordak Film Reader. 
Code lines lead you right to picture you want, 
with more conventional bookkeeping meth- even when checks are processed in random batches. 


posting machines or planning to continue 


ods, the automation you get with the 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer will lead to 
smoother over-all operations. 


Best of all, this is the kind of automation 
even the smallest bank can afford. Mail cou- 
pon for details on Recordak’s 30-day free 
trial offer. No obligation. 


**Recordak”’ is a trademark 
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Automatic Cancelling: Accessory endorser 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) for the Reliant eliminates extra operations— 


originator of modern microfilming— cancels or endorses checks which you micro- 
ia film. Teamed up with Reliant’s precision 
now in its 32nd year feeder, it all but ends possibility of missed 


cancellations or endorsements. 
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415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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For unalterable protection 


rE of negotiable papers choose 
DmERGSTROM 
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SAFETY PAPERS 


Do you know the difference between Bergstrom’s “wet” and “dry” 
sensitized Safety Papers? Know how each type — in special or 
stock patterns or sensitized white — protects all types of checks, 
legal documents, tickets, premiums, receipts, prescription blanks 
against fraudulent alteration? Write today for the fact-filled 
Bergstrom Safety Paper folder. No obligation, of course! 
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Makers of IBSEN Book Papers — THOR Offset Papers — ODIN Office Printing Papers. 
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In This Issue 


A Word from FBI’s JEH 


Violations of the Federal Bank Robbery Statute have increased in 1959, 
and, if the present rate continues, more than 800 burglaries, robberies, and 
larcenies are in store for American banks this year, says J. Edgar Hoover, 
director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, in an article on page 42. Its 
title, “Banks Can Be Protected,” indicates that Mr. Hoover has some con- 
structive things to say—and he says them. He offers suggestions for 
thwarting bank robberies and adds 10 pointers on what to do when trouble 
strikes. Incidentally, the article notes that enforcement agencies are con- 
cerned by the role of the so-called “amateur” bandits. 


Tomorrow’s Management 


In a BANKING interview (page 44), FDIC Chairman Wolcott talks about 
management succession, a problem serious enough, he thinks, “to merit 
more attention than it is now receiving.” But it gradually is being solved 
he says: “Better compensation for junior officers, including fringe benefits, 
and the encouragement created by opportunity for advancement will attract 
and hold for banking capable, career-seeking young men.” 


How to Build Business on $10,000 a Year 


The Littleton (Colo.) National Bank has an, advertising-public relations 
budget of about $10,000 a year. The money, it seems, is being spent wisely 
and well on a simple, homey program which Adman Frank Flesher talks 
about in a little story in this month’s Ideas at Work (page 69). The result, 
he says, is “sustained growth,” which is what everybody’s after, regardless 
of what he spends. 


Not Just for Trustmen 


The Second Southern Trust Conference, conducted by the A.B.A. Trust 
Division at Birmingham, Ala., had a program that included many ideas of 
interest not only to the specialists present. We have reported some of these 
in various parts of this issue—the Investment Forum, Better Methods and 
Systems, Ideas at Work—where they are at your service. 


“Humpty Dumpty 
Sat on a Wall’ 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Issuers of Municipals Should 


Keep Investors Informed 


OTH common sense and the re- 
quirements of supervisory 
authorities make it advisable 

that banks have on file adequate and 
timely credit information for all 
securities in their portfolios, not 
only when securities are first ac- 
quired but so long as they continue 
to be held. Banks should obtain such 
credit information from time to time 
either from bond dealers or directly 
from the issuer. Some issuers of 
bonds do an outstanding job of keep- 
ing investors informed. In other 
cases the information supplied 
leaves much to be desired in content 
or form, or in frequency of reporting. 

Outstanding among the various 
organizations seeking to improve 
the information available from is- 
suers of municipal bonds is the 
Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States and Can- 
ada. Here are some of BANKING’S 
questions about municipal finance 
reporting as answered by the 
MFOA’s executive director, Joseph 


F. Clark. Space limits prevent re- 
producing Mr. Clark’s comments in 
full. Interested persons may obtain 
further information by writing Mr. 
Clark at the MFOA’s office, 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, IIl. 


(1) What is the MFOA? What is 
it doing to improve financial report- 
ing? 


The MFOA is a professional service 
organization of active public officials 
representing the governmental units 
composing the association. It is 
concerned with improving govern- 
mental accounting and financial re- 
porting. MFOA’s National Commit- 
tee on Government Accounting has 
established ‘acceptable standards’’ 
and “recommended procedures” for 
government entities. To stimulate use 
of these standards, the association 
conducts an award program whereby 
a “certificate of conformance’’ is 
granted to those governmental units 
which substantially conform thereto. 


Seven Trust Investment “‘Don’ts’’ 


F ACTORS that should not control investment decisions were suggested at 
the A.B.A. Southern Trust Conference by Guerry Snowden, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, South Carolina National Bank, Greenville. Here 


they are, conderised: 


(1) The opinion, desire, or whim of a trust beneficiary or member of 
his family should not control decisions. 

(2) Don’t let tax factors completely control your investment program. 

(3) Fashion should not determine policies and decisions. 

(4) Try to avoid the arrangement whereby the trustee appears to 
have full investment authority but nevertheless must clear with someone 


else. 


(5) Don’t make an investment decision based upon the convenience of 
the bank or the accommodation of a commercial bank customer. 

(6) Avoid the temptation of following the line of least resistance. 

(7) Withstand the temptation of being influenced by impressive but 


incomplete information. 


4 


Qualifying units must prepare re- 
ports which include not only accept- 
able financial statements, but also 
statistical tables which reflect the 
financial position, supply credit in- 
formation, and indicate the quality 
of budgetary management. For the 
guidance of securities issuers, the 
MFOA publishes Municipal Account- 
ing and Auditing, and A Standard 
Classification of Municipal Accounts. 


(2) Should a bank take any initia- 
tive in getting issuers to supply 
regular financial reports? If so, 
what information should the bank 
request, and in what form? 


As a matter of general community 
concern, banks should encourage 
municipalities to supply pertinent 
financial information, particularly in 
a bank’s own area. Both civic inter- 
est and the bank’s own needs are 
involved. As a minimum, such an- 
nual financial information should in- 
clude balance sheets, analyses of 
changes in unappropriated surplus, 
statements of revenues and state- 
ments of expenditure, prepared for 
each fund. These should conform 
with MFOA standards, and be cer- 
tified by an independent auditor. Re- 
ports also should include: general 
bonded indebtedness; statements of 
general fixed assets; schedules of in- 
vestments owned; and schedules of 
bonds issued and outstanding as well 
as their maturities. To the extent 
applicable, the following 15 statisti- 
cal tables are recommended: 


(1) assessed value and estimated 
true value of all taxable prop- 
erty for 10 years; 

(2) tax rates and tax levies for 10 
years; 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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TOPS THAT WILL SPIN 
HORSEPOWER 
BY THE MILLIONS 


These giant generators of Beauharnois are part 
of the hydroelectric development program that 
is adding millions of horsepower to Canada’s 
industrial strength. 


‘Canada’s countless rivers, falls and rapids are 


located from coast to coast, except in parts of 
the Prairie Provinces, where other sources of 
power are ample. They provide one of our 
country’s major natural resources. They assure 
a dependable supply of low-cost electric energy 
for our rapidly expanding industrial economy. 


New communities, new industries and new 
plants are being established in every part of 
Canada, to capitalize on the expanding network 
of steam and hydroelectric power stations. 
U. S. manufacturers and distributors of equip- 
ment for industrial use are taking a useful—and 
profitable—part in many of these developments. 
For specific facts relating to any of your own 
customers who seek business opportunities and 
banking facilities in Canada, write to our Busi- 
ness Development Division, Head Office, 
Toronto 1, Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. 


Dallas. More than 775 branches across 
Canada. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN JAPAN ? 


Then, you'll be interested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo can do for you. 


& Wf Z 


sy NEW YORK AGENCY 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. U.S.A. 


OVERSEAS OFFICES 
New York, Sao Paulo 
Buenos Aires, London, Hamburg, Alexandria 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 15 Representa- 
tive Offices in Other Countries 


Rio de Janeiro, 


sk DOMESTIC OFFICES 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe 
and Other Main Cities in’ Japan 
vy AFFILIATE 
THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 
SUBSIDIARY 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


Just call on us at 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO, 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
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(3) tax levies and tax collections 
for 10 years; ; 

(4) special assessment collections 
for 10 years; 

(5) revenues, other than property 
taxes and special assessments, 
for 10 years; 

(6) expenditures for selected func- 
tions for 10 years; 

(7) ratio of net general bonded 
debt to assessed value and net 
bonded debt per capita for 10 
years; 

(8) statement of legal debt mar- 
gin; 

(9) statement of direct and over- 
lapping debt; 

(10) special: assessment bonds— 
debt service charges; 

(11) general obligation bonds—debt 
service charges; 

(12) utility and other enterprise 
bonds—debt service charges; 

(13) summary of debt service 
charges to maturity; 

(14) salaries and surety bonds of 
principal officers; and, 

(15) a copy of the long-term capital 
budget, if one exists. 


(3) Does the MFOA supply any 
models of financial reports for the 
guidance of issuers; and if so, how 
may a bank learn what the recom- 
mended forms contain? 


The MFOA issues no model finan- 
cial report form as such, but its 
above-mentioned two publications 
contain illustrations of the proper 
manner of preparing the financial 
and statistical statements. 


(4) Isn’t it rather costly, if not 
prohibitive, for a small issuer of 
municipals to adhere to the stand- 
ards the MFOA has prescribed? 


Reports such as those recom- 
mended by the MFOA cost no more 
to prepare than inadequate reports. 
An annual financial report may be 
mimeographed. 

In only one instance would the 
cost temporarily exceed that of a 
haphazard report. This would occur 
if a municipality lacked an adequate 
accounting system which would per- 
mit assembling needed information 
without considerable painstaking 
analysis of individual amounts paid 
and received. But this condition it- 
self is an indication of poor and in- 
adequate financial administration 


and constitutes an indictment of the 
issuer’s operations. Once the mu- 
nicipality has revamped its account- 
ing system to properly serve man- 
agement and account for fiscal fidel- 
ity, the cost of preparing an annual 
financial report of acceptable char- 
acter would be less than that of pre- 
paring an inadequate report. 


(5) Have any small municipalities 
won MFOA awards? If so, what 
brought them the awards? 


Nearly a third of the certificates of 
conformance have been given to mu- 
nicipalities of 30,000 population or 
less. 

Financial reporting is one of the 
elements in the 3-part phase of mu- 
nicipal financial administration. The 
other two are accounting and bud- 
geting. In a sense, the three ele- 
ments cannot be divorced from one 
another and considered alone. Gen- 
erally, improvement in the quality 
of one has meant improvement in 
the quality of the other two. To 
turn out a good financial report, the 
issuer must have good accounting 
procedures, budgetary control, and 
make interim financial reports to 
management. A municipality which 
prepares and releases a financial re- 
port up to MFOA standards can 
better establish its ability to meet 
its obligations and usually can clear- 
ly demonstrate a planned approach 
to its present and future financial 
problems. 

It is not unusual for a city to sub- 
mit its annual report for review for 
an MFOA certificate for as many as 
four years before finally receiving 
an award, in the meanwhile inaugur- 
ating fiscal management improve- 
ments. While small issuers often do 
not have their bonds rated by rating 
agencies, at least two larger cities 
have had their ratings improved in 
the course of producing better finan- 
cial reports. Beneficiaries of such 
efforts have included Phoenix, Ariz.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Texas City, Tex.; 
and Hollywood, Fla. 

Ten U. S. municipalities of under 
30,000 population have had bonds 
rated by Moody’s. All 10 have re- 
ceived MFOA awards. Seven of the 
10 fall in the top three rating 
groups. 

MFOA’s reporting standards are 
attainable and desirable from both 
the issuer’s and the investor’s points 
of view. Banks should insist on 
good and regular financial reports. 
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Service 


CORPORATE TRUST SERVICE 


Your ready reference 


TO COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Our experience in practical and efficient 
correspondent banking services would fill 
volumes— but it doesn’t come in books! 
This knowledge and skill is the founda- 
tion of our many valuable facilities — 
personalized for your special, individual 
requirements. 

Hundreds of banks across the country 
are served every day by the complete 


functions which. we undertake for the 
advancement of your particular interests 
both here and abroad. 

Call on us for friendly help in any mat- 
ter where the quick, effective action of a 
New York bank can smooth the way for 
your major and minor transactions. 
You'll appreciate our capable methods, 
our prompt response to your needs. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y., Rector 2-8900 
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Commercial Bank, 
Panama City, Fila. was 
planned and designed 
by BB&EC. Construction 
and interior were 
handied by other 
client-appointed 
firms. 


planning and design... 


Bank Building 
planned and de- 
signed Duluth's 
big Ist American 
National, then 
equipped, fur- 
nished, and dec- 
crated it. An- 
other contractor 
built it. 


Brentwood, Mo., chose 
to give BB&EC full 

for its 
new headquarters 
building, from site 
survey to completion. 


design, interior 
and 
construction work 
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3 ways 
to profitable \ 
new quarters \,/ 


planning, 
design and 


i ; When you choose Bank Building Corporation, 
interior work... 


you can pick the service that fits your needs 


Most bankers know that Bank Building Corporation’s serv- 
ices cover every phase of new quarters building and modern- 
ization... from site analysis, planning, and design, to actual 
construction, furnishing, equipping, and decorating. 

But many bankers do not realize that our planning and 
design service is available alone, with your own contractor 
and suppliers handling construction and interior work... 
while still assuring that your all-important basic plan 
benefits from Bank Building’s experience and specializa- 
tion. Or, you may choose a combination of services... 
planning and designing plus construction, or planning and 
designing plus interior work. And finally, of course, you 
may prefer to have us supervise the entire project, from 
site analysis to grand opening, taking full advantage of 
our complete services. 
fi: You're free to choose one, or all, of these project serv- 
ices. They’re flexible, tailored to meet your specific needs, 
your situation. Before you make any decision about new 
quarters, talk to us; you'll find it pays. There’s no obligation. 


before you invest... investigate/ 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. 
NEW YORK ¢e CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 


Operating Outside Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
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Hold the Most Promising Stocks, 


Fatten Current Income with Bonds 


forces working in the market 

which will keep prices chron- 
ically high, this isn’t the time to 
“throw away the book and go over- 
board on common stock policy,” said 
Charles W. Buek, executive vice- 
president, United States Trust Com- 
pany, New York, to the A.B.A. Trust 
Division’s Southern Trust Confer- 
ence, held in Birmingham. 

He advocated holding and utiliz- 
ing “the soundest and most promis- 
ing common stocks, not merely the 
highest yielding ones,” and sug- 
gested reliance upon fixed-income se- 
curities to “fatten up current in- 
come, keeping maturities as short as 
possible while serving that purpose.” 

“We believe,” he said, “that there 
is a place for bonds in most trust 
accounts even though the long-term 
trend of interest rates is slowly up- 
ward.” But, “It would probably be 
a mistake to hold bonds of a longer 
maturity than necessary to serve 
your purposes.” 


A came there appear to be 


Second Industrial Revolution 
Taking a look at the national 
economy, Mr. Buek expressed the 
opinion that the present period 
“closely approaches a second indus- 
trial revolution.” 
“Successive scientific break- 


throughs have fortunately created 
products, markets, and opportunities 
which give some industries and some 
companies a growth rate to match 
that of the stock market,” he as- 
serted. 

“In these times of change and op- 
portunity, the emphasis on selec- 
tivity must be greater than ever. 
These are not times for ‘management 
as usual,’ since rapid changes can 
be as harmful to one company as 
they are helpful to another.” 

On the whole, the “desirability of 
common stocks having a full share 
in the rewarding opportunities of 
today nearly precludes the achieve- 
ment of a comfortable dividend re- 
turn. This throws the burden of in- 
come production upon the fixed in- 
come portions of our portfolios, and 
to some extent dictates the equity 
ratios we can maintain. Relying on 
bonds to produce an, adequate income 
is preferable to ‘skimming the cream’ 
from the common stock portfolio to 
serve the same purpose.” 


What the Recession Showed 

Mr. Buek reviewed events of the 
past year which have had a bearing 
on the stock market’s dynamic 
strength. Observing that “we learned 
a lot about our economy in 1958 
when a good many long-awaited 


Broader Trust Service 


Gust changes in statutory provisions and in outlook have made 
investment in sound common stocks of strong companies customary and 
logical, within the limitations which prudent men would deem reason- 
able. The growth of various types of common trust funds has permit- 
ted more people of moderate means to benefit from the safety, diversifi- 
cation, and better investment yield which are thereby permitted. 
Better-developed plans, inclusion of sound discretionary provisions 
both as to investment and to distribution of income and principal, and 
keener perception of the estate planner’s role in aiding men to solve tax 
problems and those relating to business interests have all contributed in 
making trust institutions and trustmen a greater force in our commu- 
nity and family life—JOHN W. REMINGTON, A.B.A. vice-president, and 
president, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, at the Trust Division’s 


Southern Trust Conference. 


questions were finally answered,” he 
mentioned seven factors that have 
helped increase common stock prices, 


(1) “There seems to be no ques- 
tion but that the recession, which 
the Administration considered ‘nec- 
essary medicine,’ was a major rea- 
son for the Democratic landslide.” 

(2) The 1958 election “indicated 
clearly that the political tide is 
flowing strongly toward the Demo- 
cratic Party” and although a Demo- 
cratic victory in 1960 would not nec- 
essarily mean that the “spenders” 
were back in power, “a buyer of 
stocks is probably safe in assuming 
that the next Administration at 
least will not reduce Federal expen- 
ditures and is more likely to increase 
them.” 

(3) The “stretch out” in Federal 
defense expenditures ended with the 
first sputnik, and there seems to be 
no chance of an early recurrence. 
“Investors do not have to reckon 
with the chance that Government 
expenditures for armaments and de- 
fense will be cut back in the fore- 
seeable future.” 

(4) The economy shook off the 
recession “with impressive ease.” 

(5) The recession was not strong 
enough medicine to cure inflation. 
Although investors may have been 
disappointed by that demonstration, 
“they are acting as though they 
knew what to do in the light of the 
outcome of that attempt.” 

(6) An interesting discovery of 
1958 was the absence of a “run” on 
the mutual funds. “We learned from 
this that investments in mutual 
funds are not speculations, but are 
held more often in lieu of savings 
accounts, perhaps as a nest egg for 
old age. Investment managers, there- 
fore, may assume that stocks in mu- 
tual funds are in strong hands—a 
fact which could not be taken for 
granted two years ago.” 

(7) Also, the records indicate that 
pension funds continued to buy 
stocks throughout the recession “and 
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were a stabilizing factor in the mar- 
ket.” 

He also noted that the corporate 
tax structure, with personal income 
and capital gains taxes, “has the si- 
multaneous effect of limiting the 
supply of stocks while increasing the 
demand for them.” 

“We cannot abandon equities as 
an investment medium simply be- 
cause they are selling at unaccus- 
tomed levels,’ Mr. Buek told the 
trustmen. “There will prove to be 
many stocks which will justify these 
prices and amply reward the in- 
vestor who was able to select them.” 

Titling his talk “Now Is Always 
the Most Difficult Time to Invest,” he 
noted that “all the old financial indi- 
cators read ‘sell,’ but we find our- 
selves tempted to buy.”’ The problem 
can’t be solved by boycotting thé 
stockmarket until indicators return 
to normal; the market and the fac- 
tors behind it must be studied. 


These Will Bear Watching 


Here are some “situations” which, 
in Mr. Buek’s opinion, will bear 
watching. 

The field of labor-saving devices 
will continue to be ‘a wonderful 
source” of investment opportunities. 

A new technique for transporting 
liquefied natural gas is a significant 
development. 

A change that might disappoint 
investors “would be any technolog- 
ical development which rendered the 
telephone dial system obsolete.” 

There is “at last hope, at least, 
that the airlines may reward the 
patient holders of their stocks.” 

Intensification of foreign competi- 
tion is a trend that can’t be ignored. 

The trend toward nationalization 
and renegotiation in the oil industry 
hasn’t run its course. “This is not 
a development which can be avoided 
simply by buying domestic oil 
companies. Nothing is likely to hold 
the foreign oil off the market for 

New methods in steel-making and 
fabricating other metals have cre- 
ated important new uses for gases. 

Watch the building boom. Resi- 
dential housing starts are running 
ahead of basic demand. There is 
perhaps a greater risk that commer- 
cial building will, too. 

There are as yet few investment 
opportunities in atomic power. 

Long-range forecasts predict a 
steady and ultimately large increase 
in the use of coal. 
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Business Policy Audits 
Management Studies 


Systems, Procedures and 
Methods 


Sales and Profits Analyses Whana ement 
Market Surveys 


Financial Studies 


Valuations and Appraisals 


lo 
Acquisiti dM 
— Business 


and Public Industry 


Stock Option Planning ee 1928 


Practical, resourceful service in the solution of management, production, 
marketing, and financial problems based on an experience gained 
through hundreds of studies for clients. 


Our highly-qualified staff and thorough knowledge of business functions 
and techniques assure skillful and efficient analysis and seasoned judg- 
ment in the conclusions and recommendations which we make. 


Discussion of individual problems invited without obligation. 
Write E. R. Lamp, Dept. B, 


STANDARD RESEARCH CONSULTANTS, INC. 
345 Hudson Street Watkins 4-6400 New York 14, N. Y. 


Member, Association of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON PROMPT, EFFICIENT, COURTEOUS SERVICE. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life Accident Group Fire Marine Automobile ¢ Casualty Bonds 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


4% and More on Government Issues . . . Final Treasury Financing 
for Fiscal 1958-59 . . . $5-Billion Bills in One Week . . . 18% 
of “Two-by-Fours”’ to Be Paid Off . . . Cost of Bills Rises Again 


... Bank Loans and Investment Rise 


HE true dangers of inflation 
([oeeve been the subject of con- 

stant comment in the public 
press during recent weeks. Appar- 
ently this has had its effect on Con- 
gressional attitudes. The latest 
statements of some of the leading 
lawmakers were to the effect that 
every effort would be made to keep 
the 1959-60 governmental budget 
within the limit of $77-billion set by 
the President. A balanced budget 
now seems much more likely than 
has been the case in recent months. 
This is a decidedly hopeful develop- 
ment. 

Full recovery from the 1958 re- 
cession is now clearly shown by the 
economic indicators. The gross na- 
tional product seems to be headed 
for a new high point. The industrial 
production index of the Federal Re- 
serve Board made a new high in 
March. Personal income continues 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


to increase. Business is said to be 
planning to spend about $2-billion 
more for plant and equipment than 
it did last year. 

The Secretary of Labor forecasts 
that by the final quarter of this year 
the total of unemployed will be down 
to about 3.000,000, which is said to 
be about as low as is possible. On 
the other hand the total of employed 
persons may reach the largest num- 
ber ever recorded. 

Quite clearly the outlook is for a 
further increase in business volume 
—perhaps not immediately, but for 
the year as a whole. This means 
more demand for money and credit 
and, too, a very probable increase in 
their cost. 

The action of the market for Gov- 
ernment issues in April was as might 
have been expected under the cir- 
cumstances. 

By May 6 the decline in Govern- 


Outlook 


N OTHING whatever has occurred which would indicate that the cost 
of money is likely to decrease in the near future. 

On the contrary, the prospect for an increasing volume of business, 
the apparent intention of industry to spend more money for new plant 
and equipment, and the probability that the demand for bank loans 
will increase later on in the year will seem to assure that the demand 
for money will continue to exceed the supply. 

No change has taken place in the attitude of the monetary author- 
ities. An increase in the demand for loans accompanied by an increase 
in the “negative reserve” positions of the member banks would almost 
necessitate a further rise both in the rediscount rate and in the bank 


rate for prime loans. 


The Administration has already hinted that it might have to ask 
Congress to raise the present statutory rate of 44%% permissible on its 
obligations maturing in over five years. To sell any long-term bonds, 


this would certainly be necessary. 


The weight of evidence still points in the direction of higher interest 


costs and lower bond prices. 


ment issues had gone so far that an 
interest return of 4% or more—he- 
fore taxes—could be obtained from 
24 issues, and this was at the “of- 
fered” prices. Four or five more 
issues could be added by using the 
“bid” prices. 

The 254% bonds 2/15/65 showed 
the highest return, i.e., 4.27% ; both 
the 214% bonds 1969/64 and 1970/65 
were available to yield 444%, and 
4% could be obtained from matur- 
ities as early as 1961-63. 

On an “after tax’’ basis, yields of 
between 2% and 214% were com- 
mon and this in a maturity range 
making such issues really competi- 
tive with the ‘“tax-free” state and 
municipal bond issues which have 
been popular with banks in recent 
months. 

On a price basis, declines of about 
2 points were recorded for several 
issues, and from 114 to 134 points 
on many others. ‘ne declines reg- 
istered were decidedly mixed and 
lent themselves to no pattern, merely 
reflecting the continuance of lack of 
any interest in the market. Price 
changes were largely the result of 
who did what in the particular is- 
sues, and almost without reference 
to the rest of the market. 

At no time during the month was 
there the slightest evidence of any 
real change in the attitude of in- 
vestors. Now and then a few of the 
longer bonds were wanted by some 
investment portfolios, but, on the 
whole, such funds as could be put to 
work still preferred the safety of 
the short maturities. 

Well, why not? As yet there is no 
indication that the bottom of the 
market has been reached. On the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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NEW WIDE PLATEN permits quick valida- 
tion of tickets, passbooks, envelopes, deposit 


slips and other forms by convenient front : : 
insertion. Machine accepts tape rolls up to NEW L-SHAPED ZERO BAR makes Friden’s 


43/,” wide, forms up to 514” wide. 


New Friden Model ACY 
has all-around utility, 

is America's most 

versatile Adding Machine! 


MULTIPLY with Friden’s 
shortcut method. Multipli- 
cation is speeded by Repeat 
Subtract and Back Space 
keys, with automatic step- 
over of multiplicand! 


Friden 
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AN 


famed Natural Way keyboard even more natural 
to use...helps an operator trained on other-type 
adding machines to feel “at home” quickly when 
transferring to the Friden. 


the latest advance 


in 10-key 
Adding machines 


SEE FOR YOURSELF WHY FRIDEN 
MAKES THE NATURAL ADDING MACHINE 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS TO BUY: 


“NATURAL WAY” Friden-patented 
keyboard “‘cradles” your working 
hand, fits either right or left hand 
without requiring usual cramped 
positioning. Fingers feel at home 
on over-size, plainly labeled Con- 
trol Keys, all of which are live, 
instantly responsive! 


FULL FIGURES entered on keyboard register in 
Visible Check Window before they are printed 
or added — you never need to “go it blind.” On 
no other 10-key U.S. adding machine — only 
from Friden—do you get this proof-of-accuracy! 


More useful adding machines 
btewe are one of the ways... 
Today’s need for speedier, lower-cost figuring speci- 
fies the Friden Natural Way Adding Machine for 
your office! Call your nearby Friden Man or write 


Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. Instruction, 
sales and service throughout U.S. and the world. 


NIVERSARY © 1934-1959 # © Friden, Ine. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


contrary, there have been rumors 
that at some point the Administra- 
tion may ask Congress to raise the 
statutory rate above the present 
44,%, which is now the maximum 
allowed for maturities of over five 
years. It is pretty clear that such 
action would be necessary before any 


substantial amount of long-term 
bonds could be marketed. 
Cleanup Financing for 
Fiscal 1958-59 
On April 30 the Treasury an- 
nounced its plans for taking care of 
the maturity of $2.7-billion of spe- 
cial bills on May 15, refunding the 
$1.8-billion 114 % certificates 5/15/59 
; and providing the new cash needed 
for the balance of the fiscal year. 
The special bills were paid off on 
maturity. As anticipated and in line 
with the Treasury program to “es- 


tablish a pattern of 1-year bill ma- 
turities with quarterly dates in Jan- 
uary, April, July, and October,” 
there were offered $2-billion of 340- 
day bills to mature on April 15, 
1960. On this issue banks were per- 
mitted to make payment by credit 
to their Treasury tax and loan ac- 
counts. It was estimated that this 
privilege would be worth between 
.16 and .18 basis points to the sub- 
Perhaps scribing banks. The issue was taken 
: at an average cost to the Treasury 
you do with- of 3.835%. 
out realizing it. Somewhat unexpectedly, but in 
: recognition of the real state of the 
If your business market, an additional $1.5-billion of 
has not increased with bills were offered to mature on De- 
. . cember 22, 1959, but usable at 100 
the times...if your oper- to pay taxes on December 15. These 


ating expenses are up...if did not carry the tax and loan ac- 


count privilege for the banks. For 
there are bottlenecks at peak this issue the average cost to the 


hours—then you are already pay- Treasury was 3.565%. Only about 
ing fi $1,699,000,000 of subscriptions were 
Sed the sigs quarters you need. received, which is about as low a 
Our representative will gladly show you margin above the amount offered as 

how your project can benefit from th 
P In exchange for the $1.8-billion 
Specialized skill of America’s fastest-growing 114,% certificates maturing on May 
financial design group. 15 a 4% new 1-year certificate was 
: offered at 991% to yield about 4.05%. 
Subscription for the longer bills 
Design for Financial Institutions was made on May 6, for the Decem- 
\THE CUNNEEN COMPANY ber 22 bills on May 7, and the ex- 
change was open on May 11 and 12. 
In this way the Treasury was 
able to let the market determine its 
v own interest rate for the bulk of 
the new offerings and—after the 
PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - CHICAGO+- LOS ANGELES | bills had been subscribed for—to put 


naonroi@ @ a @ 


1622 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Treasury Cash Deficits 


Is speaking of the 31% attrition in 
the Treasury’s latest offering—in mid- 
May—President Lee P. Miller of the 
American Bankers Association said, in 
speaking before the Illinois Bankers 
Association: 


“This is a time when the Federal 
budget should be producing a signifi- 
cant surplus, or at least the Treasury 
should not be put into the position of 
having to borrow heavily to cover a 
current cash deficit. The Treasury has 
had to face real competition with other 
borrowers in a money market where 
liquidity preference is high. The desire 
of investors for obligations that can 
readily be converted into other kinds 
of assets or into new obligations at 
possibly higher rates in the future has 
made it necessary to finance the deficit 
and to refund maturing securities by 
means of short dated obligations. Even 
the short-term obligations are not at- 
tractive to those who want to use the 
proceeds of maturing issues for other 
purposes, as evidenced by the heavy 
redemption experienced by the Trea- 
sury in its May refunding operation. 


a rate on the new certificates suffi- 
cient to hold down the amount of 
attrition to a minimum. 

Only about $800,000,000 of new 
cash was raised by this financing. 
This was considerably less than had 
been expected. However, the Trea- 
sury stated that some foreign loans 
had been paid off, that a revision of 
estimated requirements had been 
made, and that, should further funds 
be required, regular weekly sales of 
bills could be increased. 

Some apprehension had been felt 
that many holders of the $2,069,000,- 
000 4% bonds 8/1/61/59, which 
were redeemable at 100 on August 
1, 1959, at the option of the holder, 
might decide to cash in then. How- 
ever, when the option expired on May 
1 holders of only about $473,000,000 
of the bonds had notified the Trea- 
sury of their intention. This was 
only about 18% of the amount out- 
standing. 

When the $1.4-billion of the regu- 
lar weekly offering of bills is added 
to the $3.5-billion of new bills sold 
it will be seen that in the week end- 
ing May 8 nearly $5-billion of new 
bills were put into the market. 

Banks were heavy subscribers to 
the longer-term bills so as to fatten 
up their tax and loan accounts. Cor- 
porations were heavily interested in 
the December 22 maturities with the 
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1-week interest bonus if used to pay 
taxes. 


Cost of Bills 
Again Rises 


The record of the weekly sales of 
Treasury bills from April 6 to May 
4 was as follows: 


Average Cost 
6 mos. 


2.831% 
2.935% 


Average for 


period 2.98% 


Average for 
previous period 2.88% 


Early in the month dealers found 
it necessary to make repurchase 
agreements with the Federal Re- 
serve banks to the extent of between 
$235,000,000 and $245,000,000, but 
by the end of the month all these 
were eliminated. 

The addition of the $3.5-billion of 
new bills to the $36-billion previously 
outstanding will raise the total to 
not far from $40-billion. At this 
rate it will not be long before Trea- 
sury bills will account for nearly 
25% of the total marketable debt 
outstanding. 

It is clear that, so far, the mone- 
tary authorities have seen no need 
to alter their previous practice of 
only moderate pressure on the 
money supply. However, now that 
the Treasury financing has been 
completed for fiscal 1958-59, the 
authorities would probably act 
promptly were there to be evidence 
of substantial new loan demand. 


Bank Loans and 
Investments Rise 


In the period from March 25 to 
April 22 the reporting member 
banks increased their total loans (ad- 
justed) by about $820,000,000. Only 
$59,000,000 of that amount was ac- 
counted for by the commercial, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural loan cate- 
gory. Loans to carry securities were 
up $422,000,000. Consumer loans in- 
creased $233,000,000. Real estate 
loans rose $107,000,000. So far the 
business community has failed to 
increase its borrowing. 

It is worth noting that there was 
hardly any change in the total of 
Treasury bills held by the banks, a 
rise of only $46,000,000. This is a 
clear indication of the continued ab- 
sorption of bills outside of the bank- 
ing system. Corporations continue 
to be heavy takers in the bill market. 


When a good customer is currently 
not acceptable for bank credit... 


MAY WE SUGGEST 
That you contact ALC. 


A bank may, if so desired, par- 
ticipate in an ALC arranged loan. 


We have unique facilities for 
expediting: 


Accounts Receivable Financing 
Machinery and Equipment Loans 
Inventory Loans 

Construction Loans 

Land Development Financing 


May we send you information or 
discuss with you personally 
our unusual services? 


Accredited Loan Correspondents 


Registered Securities Dealers 
Securities Department 
State of Illinois 


ASSOCIATED 
LOAN COUNSELLORS 


64 E. Lake St.- Chicago 1, Illinois 


Nobody... but NOBODY! 


designs & produces 


DISTINCTIVE 
DIE-CUT 


DIME & 
QUARTER 


SAVERS 


Banthrico 
INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
17 N. DESPLAINES ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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from checks to computers 
theres a 


BURROUGHS PROGRAM 
for any 


system of automation 


you choose 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


What does the Burroughs MICR Program mean to you? 


it’s an all-inclusive program that offers com- 
plete professional counsel and all the advanced 
equipment necessary to provide you with a 
successful automation program exactly suited 
to your needs. It gives you any or all facets of 
automation—preparation, processing and ac- 
counting—from a single source. 


Everything from the design, manufacture and preparation 
of checks to high-speed automatic data processing on Bur- 
roughs proved electronic computer systems. 


Everything including professional assistance and unrivaled 
banking experience to guide you in systems planning and 
development, account numbering, personnel training, customer 
education, equipment installation. 


Everything to answer that vital immediate need: 
Filling your “pipelines” with E-13-B magnetic- 
ink encoded documents. 


For the faster they are filled, the faster you'll be 
able to realize the tremendous efficiency and the 
solid savings that go hand in hand with the equip- 
ment and services in Burroughs MICR Program. 


Get details now. Call our nearby branch. Or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Financial Sales Depart- 
ment, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs nation-wide facilities for 
Off -Premise Printing ... world’s 
largest network of plants. 


Burroughs Imprinter for 
On-Premise Printing. 
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processing 


Burroughs Amount 
and Account Number Printer. 


Burroughs Proof and Distribution 
System with Amount Printing. 


Burroughs Sorter-Reader. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS” 
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Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bookkeeping Machine. 


Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping 
Machine with optional 
Automatic Reader. 


Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping Machine 
with Automatic Statement Processing. 


Burroughs Electronic Computer. 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The Railroad Industry 


April and the first half of May, 

although the bulls reigned in 
some sessions and among several 
categories of securities, notably the 
low-priced stocks. Indeed, specula- 
tion among the ‘‘cats and dogs” was 
considered so rampant that the 
presidents of the New York and 
American Stock exchanges saw fit to 
issue warnings. 

The stock market moved to new 
historic highs in April under the 
impetus of pharmaceutical and elec- 
tronic issues, as well as of special 
situations. As the month closed, 
however, the averages were appreci- 
ably below their highs and the same 
situation prevailed early in May, but 
later in the month the market went 
to new record-breaking levels. 

Trading in bonds was dominated 
by convertible industrial issues, 
which reached new 1959 highs. His- 
torically speaking, this is as it 
should be. When stocks go off, bonds 
should increase in value. 

Brokers have all reason to be 
happy. Trading volume on the New 
York Stock Exchange this year to 
April 30 was the highest ever for 
this period. It totaled 307,383,716 
shares, compared with 187,049,465 in 
1958, and 169,697,329 in 1957. 


Ts stock market lost steam in 


Since the advent of trucks, busses, 
and airplanes, the railroads have 
experienced lean years. Generally 
speaking, passenger traffic has been 
unprofitable, and freight had to take 
up the slack. But freight traffic de- 
clined, too, because of the trucks and 
the planes. 

Equally disturbing for the indus- 
try has been the commuter problem. 
This is as true in New York as it is 
in Chicago, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
and Boston. There are peak loads 
twice a day, and the rest of the time 
equipment and train crews remain 
idle. 

It is pretty difficult, indeed, to talk 
about the railroad industry as a 
group. The carriers grew along with 
the country. Spurs were established 
to important population centers, 
which may or may not be important 
today. 

Railroad managements acquired 
rights of way—land, if you will— 
along their proposed tracks and they 
engineered the country from coast to 
coast. They are taxpayers in many 
communities and in all the states of 
the union. In their original state, 
the rails had a monoply on transpor- 


The Underwriting Markets 


) om was a considerable boost of stock offerings in April. The 
total of $160,838,000 was the largest for that month since 1930. Bond 
offerings were off for the month as well as for the year. This is a 
salutary development, because in recent years the bonded indebtedness 
of corporations has risen to a huge extent—money which should have 
been raised on an equity base in many cases. 

The above figure of $160,838,000 of new stocks in April compares 
with $57,625,000 in March and with $52,975,000 in April 1957. Public 
utilities led the stock group with $126,768,000 and industrials accounted 
for $34,070,000. The utilities’ offerings were more than four times the 
amount for April of last year and about six times the volume of 


April 1957. 


For the year to April 30, new stock offerings aggregated $513,787,000, 
the largest for any first four months since 1929, when $1,241,013,000 
were issued. Last year’s comparable figure was $272,147,000. 

New bond offerings in the first four months of 1959 were $5,789,972,- 
000. This compares with $6,797,786,000 in the like 1958 period. Housing 
issues accounted for considerably more than 10% in both years, re- 
flecting the intense construction activity. 


tation of passengers and freight— 
beyond the horse-drawn buggy. 

The internal combustion engine 
changed all that. People began trav- 
elling in their own automobiles. 
Trucks transferred loads from one 
point of destination to another. 
Finally, the internal combustion en- 
gine and the jets went aloft as well 
as freight and people. Thus, the 
transportation monoply of the rails 
dissolved. 

There are some railroads in this 
country where, balance-sheet-wise, 
transportation of passengers and 
freight plays a relatively minor role. 
These companies are land rich. They 
have mineral-rich land or oil wells. 
Others have important municipal 
real estate holdings of great profit- 
ability. 

As in many other industries, the 
answer to solving the rail problem 
is modernization, such as automatic 
freight assembly yards, up-to-date 
loading facilities, and truck-to-door 
deliveries. 

Beyond that, the industry has ex- 
plored the possibility of ‘Govern- 
ment handouts.” The result was the 
palpably disappointing Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958. It authorized $500,- 
000,000 in federally guaranteed 
loans to hard-pressed carriers. The 
limitations, however, were prohibi- 
tive. 

Many of the roads are haunted by 
duplicate facilities. The New York 
Central and Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, both serve Chicago and New 
York. 

The most recent answer which is 
emerging was spearheaded by the 
announcement of Erie Railroad’s 
merger with Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, pending ICC approval. 

If mergers are in interest of the 
public, requests therefor should be 
granted and every move to get the 
railroads back on their financial 
feet should be applauded. The rails 
once were, and some of them still 
are, one of the mainstays in many 
a good bank trust account. 
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In Michigan, 

the shortest distance 
between banks 1s 
National Bank of Detroit 


85% of all Michigan items we receive are sent direct—to our correspondents. That’s a lot of direct 
sending . . . helps reduce float, provides faster final determination and quicker availability of funds. 
Wouldn’t you like to enjoy the benefits of a banking relationship with us? 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Compiled by 
Marguerite Beck 
of BANKING’S Staff 


About People 


EDWIN G. GALLAWAY, HAROLD S. 
SEAL, from assistant vice-presidents 
to vice-presidents, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York City. 


WILLIAM V. RABENBERG becomes 
board chairman, Maplewood ( Miss.) 
Bank and Trust Company. 


THOMAS R. PAYNE, recently en- 
gaged in private law practice and 
formerly associated with Commerce 
National Bank, joins American Com- 
mercial Bank, Charlotte, N. C., as 
vice-president and trust officer. 


JOHN RIGGALL, advertising and 
public relations officer, Citizens and 
Southern National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., becomes vice-president. 


P. H. MCCLELLAND, vice-president, 
Cleveland Trust Company, retires 
after 43 years in banking. 


JACK W. LAMBERT, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president, 
Bank of America, San Jose, Calif. 
branch; CESARE PIERINI, Madera 
branch manager, also becomes vice- 
president. 


ROBERT T. SHELDON, vice-presi- 
dent, from acting treasurer to trea- 
surer, Exeter (N. H.) Banking Com- 


pany. 


IvAN G. WoosTER, from secretary 
to vice-president, Binghamton (N. 
Y.) Savings Bank. 


ELLMORE C. PATTERSON becomes 
senior vice-president, Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, JR., becomes 
press department manager, Security 
First National Bank, Los Angeles. 


AVERY H. FonpaA, from senior vice- 
president, First Union National 
Bank, Asheville, N. C., to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Greenville offices 
of South Carolina National Bank. 


Car. S. Burrows, from vice-pres- 


State Association Presidents—1959-60 


Left, OREGON, Rogers W. Kimberling, vice-president and 

manager, Bank of California, N.A., Portland; right, ALA- 

BAMA, John B. Barnett, Jr., president, The Monroe County 
Bank, Monroeville 


ident to executive vice - president, 
Chimney Rock National Bank, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


Epcar S. LEwIis, from assistant 
vice - president, to vice - president, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


Leo F. STANLEY, from vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Society for Sav- 
ings, Hartford, Conn., to executive 
vice-president, Dry Dock Savings 
Bank, New York City. 


STANLEY B. TROTT, president, 
Maryland Trust Company, Balti- 
more, also becomes board chairman, 
succeeding the late WILLIAM J. 
CASEY. 


CHARLES B. PRESLEY, vice-presi- 
dent, Georgia Railroad Bank and 
Trust Company, Augusta, has been 
appointed U. S. Government con- 
sultant in Teheran for credit and 
internal operating procedures of 
banks in Iran. 


Otto Kotouc, SR., board chair- 
man, State Bank of Humboldt, Nebr., 
was tendered a Saturday open house 
party by bank on his anniversary of 
50 years in insurance and banking. 


JOHN EXETER, from vice-president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
to vice-president, First National City 
Bank, New York City. 


HOWARD W. CLARK, assistant trust 
officer, retires from Bank of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington. 


ALBERT W. WINTER becomes vice- 
president, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARTHUR T. BRETT, ALEX H. SMITH, 
both vice-presidents, retire from Cal- 
ifornia Bank, Los Angeles. 


IRA J. McLIMANS, from president 
to board chairman, Frontier Bank, 
Covelo, Calif.; JOHN D. RORBOUGH, 
from senior vice-president to presi- 
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dent; ELMER A. BAUER becomes vice- 
president; GEORGE A. SCHMIDBAUER, 
Jr., becomes executive committee 
chairman. 


JOSEPH KOoZLIK, from vice-presi- 
dent to executive vice - president, 
Hackensack (N. J.) Trust Company. 
BERNARD DE HAAN becomes vice- 
president and secretary. 


ALBERT L. JOHNSON, from assis- 
tant vice-president to president, First 
National Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 


BARNEY HOWARD, from executive 
vice-president to president, South 
Dade (Fla.) Farmers Bank. 


MONT E. MCMILLEN, from senior 
vice-president and director, First- 
america Corporation, to board chair- 
man and president, First Western 
Bank and Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, succeeding the retiring T. P. 
COATS. 


PHILIP L. GREENAWALT, from vice- 
president to executive vice-president, 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, New York. 


CLARKE BASSETT, senior vice-pres- 
ident and director, First National 
Bank of Minneapolis, also becomes 
trust committee chairman. 


WESLEY LINDOW, vice-president, 
‘also becomes secretary, Irving Trust 
Company, New York City. 


CHARLES H. MARTIN, vice - presi- 
dent, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, retires after 48 years 
with the bank. 


Dr. ADDISON T. CUTLER is ap- 
pointed special economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland; EDWARD 
A. FINK becomes vice-president. 


MurRRAY L. TANNER, former vice- 
president, Security First National 
Bank, becomes president, Fidelity 
Bank, Los Angeles, succeeding STAN- 
LEY M. STALFORD, who continues as 
board chairman. 
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State Association Presidents—1959-60 


Left, NORTH CAROLINA, G. Harold Myrick, executive vice- 

president, First National Bank of Lincolnton; right, OKLA- 

HOMA, Guy L. Berry, Jr., president, American National 
Bank, Sapulpa 


ANDREW LOUIS Gomory, senior 
vice-president, Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, is awarded 
rank of “Officer in the Order of 
Merit of the Republic of Italy.” 


JOSEPH J. LARocco, from assis- 
tant trust officer to vice-president 
and trust officer, American National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


DoroTHY E. LUNDGREN, from as- 
sistant secretary to assistant vice- 
president, Northern New York Trust 
Company, Watertown, N. Y. 


From second vice-president to 
vice-president at Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago: WILLIAM F. BABCOCK, 
CLIFFORD S. NELSON, EUGENE J. 


Sam Snead, golf pro who is reputed to bury his winnings in a tin can in his back 
yard, gets a new depository from Lee P. Miller, American Bankers Association pres- 
ident. Mr. Miller gave Sam an “oversized, insulated, vacuum-sealed, rust-proof, and 
rodent-proof” can, with the suggestion that Sam keep his money in it until he 
could find his way to a real bank with insured savings accounts, Presentation was 
made at A.B.A. Executive Council Meeting in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
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SOLVE SUN PROBLEMS 


with New SUN-X Glass Tinting 


Now, positive all-day sun control to reduce cooling costs, 
increase interior comfort and protect valuable furnishings 
and drapes... easily and economically with Sun-X Glass 
Tinting. 

New Sun-X Glass Tinting, a liquid plastic development 
by Du Pont, makers of “Better Things For Better Liv- 
ing... Through Chemistry,” is the effective method to 
counteract the sun’s harmful rays. Independent tests prove 
conclusively that Sun-X can eliminate up to 82% of 
costly heat rays, up to 95% of the light rays causing eye- 
fatiguing, unpleasant glare, and up to 100% of the sun’s 
ultra-violet rays which cause fade and deterioration of 
furnishings. 

New Sun-X Glass Tinting bonds tightly and is guaran- 
teed in writing not to chip, crack or peel. No maintenance 
is required — you wash Sun-X tinted windows in the usual 
manner. To see how this remarkable new product will 
work for you, send now for your free copy of “Solve Sun 
Problems with Sun-X.” 


GUPOND sy ov Pont 


International Distributors 
AMERICAN GLASS TINTING 
CORPORATION 
1719 SUNSET BLVD. © HOUSTON, TEXAS 


main street (contd ) 


TAMILLO, WILLIAM A. NOONAN, Jr., 
Ray F. MYERS, A. GORDON BRADT. 


HowArpD C. PETERSEN, president, 
Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, served as “interviewer” on 
NBC’s network show, “Wisdom,” a 
program devoted to interviewing 
persons 70 years old and over. Mr. 
PETERSEN interviewed Grenville 
Clark, renowned attorney and au- 
thority on international law. 


JOSEPH EARL PERRY, president, 
Newton (Mass.) Savings Bank, re- 
tires and reenters practice of law. 
Mr. PERRY has served as president 
of A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Di- 
vision and as chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Electronics. 


JAMES A. RYDER, president and 
board chairman of the Ryder Sys- 
tem, Inc., becomes a director, Indus- 
trial National Bank of Miami, Fla. 


THOMAS P. HuDSON, from presi- 
dent to vice-president, First Amer- 
ican State Bank, Wausau, Wis. 


CHARLES A. COOMBS, HORACE L. 
SANFORD, both become vice-presi- 
dents, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


B. A. Taylor, president, First Central 
National Bank, St. Paris, Ohio, has a 
long, long banking career to look back 
on from the vantage point of his 93rd 
birthday. This veteran banker began 
his career in Plain City, Ohio, in 1888, 
and continued it in St. Paris in 1906. 
He’s an active officer at First Central 
today 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER COMPARISON CHART 


SMITH- Braac Brand Brand Bran 
CORONA A 8 c o 


AUTOMATIC MARGINS 


Simple one-hand, YES NO NO YES NO 
one-step operation, 


SIGNAL LIGHT 
| Positive visual indication YES NO NO NO NO. 
if motor is ON or OFF. . 


TOTAL TABULATOR CLEAR 
Clears all stops Vistantiy YES NO NO NO NO 
without moving carriage. 


ERROR CONTROL 
Simplifies correction of errors YES NO NO NO 
_and line justification. 


OTTOM MARGIN INDICATOR 
e Gage accurately YES NO NO 
ndicates bottom margin. 


CHARACTER KEYBOARD 
dard at 
no extra charge. 


EYBOARD SLOPE 
Key top slanted to fit YES NO 
natural movements of fingers. 


YES 
ease 
with no action. 


| SAFETY COVER 
‘Motor shuts off when cover YES 
is raised to change ribbon, 


USHIONED TOUCH 
- Eliminates jar to sensitive finger YES 
_ tips at end of each stroke. 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER YES 


YES NO 


Before you buy, compare Smith-Corona 
with any other electric typewriter made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the Smith-Corona 
with any other machine on the market today. You’ll see why the 
Smith-Corona is not just equal, but superior to every other brand! 
Before you buy an electric typewriter, call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration of the many exclusive features 
that make Smith-Corona today’s most advanced electric typewriter! 


Smith-Corona Electric 
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Functional 


The new common language symbols add 
to the normal function of the check as an 
instrument for money transfer. The check 
will become the source document for au- 
tomated bookkeeping systems. 


These new vaiues that have been given 
the check make it a precision form from 
the paper through the printing. 


Since early in the development of the new 
system we have been working closely with 
the machine manufacturers and check 
printers to insure that La Monte Safety 
Papers will measure up to the new 
standards. 


THE 
WAVY LINES ® 
ARE A 


LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON « NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Broad Street Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., promotes officers 
as follows: HUBERT J. HORAN, JR., 
from president to board chairman 
and chief executive officer; JAMES D. 
HENDERSON, JR., from vice-president 
to board vice-chairman; J. HARRISON 
JONES, from vice-president to presi- 
dent; JOHN MAMOURIAN, comptroller, 
RAYMOND J. ERFLE, HUBERT J. 
HorAN III, and ALLEN C. MUELLER, 
all become senior vice-presidents. 


Broadway Bank Finally 
Makes It To Broadway 


OPENING of a new Broadway 
Savings Bank branch at 239 Broad- 
way, N. Y., marks the first time 
since its founding in 1851 that the 
bank actually is located on Broad- 
way, complete with a Broadway ad- 
dress. In 1851, the bank first opened 
its doors on the corner of Broadway 
and Anthony Street. It occupied the 
“back room” of a commercial bank 
known as the Broadway Bank. Early 
in 1903 both banks made a joint 
move to 237 Broadway, but Broad- 
way Savings Bank had a separate 
entrance and its official address was 
6 Park Place. Later the same year, 
the Broadway Savings Bank crossed 
the street to 23 Park Place. In 1905 
the bank purchased 17 Park Place 
and remained there until their cur- 
rent building, 5-7 Park Place was 
built and occupied in April 1907. In 
1948 the bank erected a new building 
at 250 West 23rd Street, which is 
now the main office, but still a long 
way from Broadway. 

And now, the facade and banking 
floor of the new branch at Broadway 
and Park Place have been completely 
rebuilt, with entrances on _ both 
streets. The address? 239 Broadway. 
Gee, Ma, we made it! 


Luioyp P. BEACHY, from assistant 
vice-president and auditor to vice- 
president and comptroller, McDowell 
National Bank, Sharon, Pa. 


EDWARD F. BAUMER, from _ vice- 
president, McCann - Erickson, Inc., 
and vice-president and director of 
its public relations affiliate, Com- 
munications Counselors, Inc., to vice- 
president, Union Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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Edward J. 
Pierce 


EDWARD J. PIERCE, president, Har- 
lem Savings Bank, New York City, 
becomes president of Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York. 


JASON STOCKBRIDGE goes from ex- 
ecutive vice-president to president, 
succeeding L. ALAN DILL, who has 
retired at Central Savings Bank, 
Baltimore. BENJAMIN F. KENNEY, 
from senior vice-president to board 
chairman; JOHN H. Horst, from 
vice-president to executive vice-pres- 
ident; CHARLES E. DISHLER, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent. 


Kenton 
Cravens 


KENTON R. CRAVENS, president, 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
succeeds GEORGE CHAMPION, presi- 
dent, Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y., 
as president of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers. 


Hoyt AMMIDON, president, United 
States Trust Company, New York 
City, has been re-appointed to the 
Advisory Council of the United 
States Committee for the United 
Nations. 


B. B. Bass, president, American 
Mortgage and Investment Company, 
Oklahoma City, has been. nominated 
for the presidency of Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, his 
election to occur at the MBA annual 
convention in New York, Sept. 21-24. 


B. B. Bass 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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THREE BANKS 


FORCED TO CLOSE 


By Under-Insured Embezzlements; 
Seven Others Badly Hurt 


During 1958 three banks were 
forced to close because of inadequate 
fidelity insurance. 


Seven other banks sustained embezzlement 
losses that exceeded their basic blanket bond pro- 
tection by a total of $1,165,184. 


In each of these cases, a prior expenditure of 
around four or five hundred dollars would have 
enabled the victimized bank to recover every 
penny of its loss. 


No matter how slight you feel the chances are of your 
bank having an embezzlement loss substantially in excess 
of your present blanket bond protection, don’t you agree 
it would be imprudent to take that risk when complete 
security can be had so cheaply? 


Profit by the experiences of the banks referred to above. 
Call the FD representative in your community today and 
ask him to give you complete information about the new 
Excess Bank Employee Dishonesty Blanket Bond. Or, if 
you don’t know his name, write direct to our Bank Bond 
Division in Baltimore. 


vitry anno Derosir 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
BONDING AND INSURANCE 
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Proved by 1. 
Actual Service in 
Hundreds of Banks . 


The most important payment protection 
you can make available to your loan 
customers today 
Insures your installment and personal a. 
fe loan borrowers . . . when disabled by 
| accident or sickness their payments will 

still be made 


Attracts many new dealers and direct 
loan customers with an oe 
promotion program 3 


Easy to install and operate . . . there’s no 
paperwork burden 


There’s no cost to you... 


Backed and serviced by “America’s. 
Number 1 Accident & Sickness Insurance 
Company”®. 


Consider this plan not only for your 
own ends, but also as your public does 
a service of your bank, intended for: 
their benefit. 
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oan Department > 


See for Yourself How Easily this Plan Works 
This simple procedure is in operation today in hundreds of banks across the nation 


1. Installation A Simple Monthly 
new rate charts, . | Once each month all 
computed at your E new insured loans are 
interest rates, with the P grouped on this simple 
added. You also get | sent with a check for 
colorful point-of- ol the insurance premium 
purchase and other a to your insurance 
including brochures 
with your imprint. 

Direct Loan es FH Claim Payments 
Business * All claims are quickly 
When your clerk = and efficiently handled 
prepares the loan = by Continental and 
papers she fills in this your insurance agent. Sa a 
certificate. Your 
customer gets his 
insurance certificate on 
the spot along with his 
Let us show i= how you can take 
° ‘ayment in your loan 
- When the note is 
department. Send today for your 
free copy of our informative 
‘th Continental Casualty Company “Protected Payrient Plan” booklet 
and an accurate estimate of the 
POLICY DATA CARD profits that can accrue to your bank. 
Gn Contact your insurance agent or 
== nearest Continental Branch office 
your — or for your convenience use this 
insurance agent who —* 
completes the 
certificate and mails it 
to your borrower. Please send me a free copy of your 
“Protected Payment Plan” booklet. 
Continental 
Casualty Company 
‘#) 310 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


Credit insurance Division CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
310 $. Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, 


Take Another Look 
Arizona\Banking 


Now 


55 
40 


First National serves 
more communities than 
any other bank 


in Arizona. 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAN K or arizona 


Oldest Bank In Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


923 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
ember Federal Deposit Insuronce Corp 


i main street (contd) 


H. F. OHLENDORF, vice-president 
and director, Merchants and Planters 
Bank, West Memphis, Tenn., becomes 
Southwestern Bell Telephone direc- 
tor. 


CHARLES N. BERENTS, ROBERT N. 
HINDS, ROBERT C. CALPASS, NORMAN 
H. REA, all from assistant vice-pres- 
ident to vice-president, Fidelity 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 


CLARENCE H. LICHTFELDT, comp- 
troller and vice-president, First Wis- 
consin National Bank, retires. MR. 
LICHTFELDT was active in the devel- 
opment of new accounting methods 
now in use across the country, and 
was instrumental in founding the 
NABAC School for Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers at the University 
of Wisconsin, and organized the 
commercial bank administration sec- 
tion of the Central States School of 
Banking. 


SAMUEL C. WAUGH, president, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, 
will deliver the opening address and 
be awarded the honorary degree of 


Doctor of Laws at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR STYLES 
BRIDGES, from senior vice-president 
to president, New Hampshire Savings 
Bank, Concord, N. H., succeeding the 
late JOHN A. TERRILL; ROBERT J. 
HILL becomes executive vice-presi- 
dent; A. CONRAD GUSTAFSON and 
WILLIAM B. MESERVE become vice- 
presidents. 


EDWARD J. FREY, chairman, A.B.A. 
Instalment Credit Commission, and 
a member of the A.B.A. Executive 
Council, has been named to the 
board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
Mr. FREY is president of Union Bank 
and Trust Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


About Banks 


SUBURBAN BANK announces 
planned opening of Willow Lawn 
branch and two branches in western 
Henrico County, Va. STATE PLANT- 
ERS BANK of COMMERCE and TRUSTS, 
Richmond, closely related to Sus- 
URBAN, is expected to merge with 
SUBURBAN after it has been in oper- 
ation for the legal pre-merger limit 
of 5 years. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


Featured in a “V.I.P. Trip” tour of offices for the benefit of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Fresh Air Fund were the Fifth Avenue offices of Horace C. Flanigan, 
chairman, Manufacturers Trust Company. Three tree-planted terraces rim the teak- 
walled room. Artworks by contemporaries such as Miro, Marini, Steinberg, and 
Marrin grace the office. Mr. Flanigan’s Wall Street offices, furnished in the elegant 
18th Century manner, have already been scheduled for next year’s Fresh Air Fund 

benefit tour . 
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W. R. Grace & Co. reported net earnings per share of $2.07 for 1958, compared 
to $3.31 for 1957. Lower profits from our operations in Latin America and from 
Grace Line were partially offset by higher earnings of the Company’s growing 


chemical business. For the first time since the Company entered the chemical 
industry in 1952, earnings from our chemical divisions amounted to more 
than half of the total net profits. 

For 1959 the prospect for most of the Company’s businesses in the United 
States and in Latin America is more favorable than a year ago. Stronger demand 
for the Company’s chemical products and the improved business climate both 
in the United States and in Latin America indicate that Grace’s earnings 
should improve in 1959, 

Results to date this year confirm this feeling of optimism. 

For a detailed account of the Company’s operations in 1958, write today 
for your free copy of the new Annual Report. 


1958 1957 
Sales and Operating Revenues $434,234,391 $459,727,553 
er Share of Common Stoc 
Highlights Cash flow per é 
f the Year’ Preferred Dividends Paid 
of the Year's Common Dividends Paid $ 9,692,815 
° Per Share—at rate of $ 2.20 $ 2.40 
Operations Net Working Capital $130,295,418 $120,631,720 
Current Ratio 2.7 to 1 2.5 to 1 
Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share.............. 47. 2 
Number of Employees 


w.r.GRACE eco. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 : 
CHEMICALS e¢ LATIN AMERICAN ENTERPRISES *« OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 
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IS THE NAME 
TO LOOK FOR IN 


TUBULAR COIN WRAPPERS 
The “Pop-Open” WRAPPER 


.. THEY PACK FLAT 


SAVE 25% OF TIME 
N MACHINE FILLING 


Designed for this special purpose, they save 25% of time in machine filling. 
Slight pressure of the thumb and finger, and they “‘pop open”, yet pack 
flat. 1,000 of each denomination to a carton. In 6 colors for 6 different 


denominations of coins. Widely used by 


Banks. 


... They Out Perform All Competition! 


MANUAL COIN COUNTER 


Speeds up coin counting. Merely push 
Tubular Wrapper up from the bottom, 
then count coins into the hopper, then 
withdraw filled wrapper and close open 
ends. You save much time in packaging 
coins with this handy device. Stems are 
of Bakelite in five different sizes. 


GUNSHELL COIN WRAPPERS 


MACHINE 
FILLING 


Made extra strong as a result of unique 
construction . .. hence extra protection 
for coins. Non-clogging, neat packaging 
for all coins handled by machines. Ends 
crimp tightly. Packed 1,000 to a carton 
with crimped ends turned one way. 
They're great time savers. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO... 
DEPT. A 


The C€C. 
HA 


COIN STORAGE TRAYS 


SIZE: 3%” x 11%" 
WITH VARYING DEPTHS for 
DIFFERENT SIZE COINS 


“Steel-Strong”’ Coin Trays afford a rapid system 
for handling wrapped coins. Stamped from one 
piece of heavy sheet steel, they are absolutely 
uniform and nest perfectly at any height. Double 
coated enamel outside, satin finish-plated inside. 
Colored capacity end labels. Teller merely counts 
number of filled trays and top rows of unfilled 
trays . . . giving him an accurate total of wrapped 
coins. Saves time, saves errors. STEP BLOCKS, 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURE of “Steel-Strong” Coin 
Trays permit fast loading of rouleaux into Trays, 
limiting the exact’ amount of the coin total as 
shown by colored end labels, which always match 
the color of the coin wrappers for easy identifica- 
tion of the coin denomination. 


LIFT PANS for COIN TRAYS 


“Steel-Strong’’ Lift Pans serve to ac- 
commodate filled Coin Trays in the 
Teller’s cage, and become a convenient 
carrier to and from the vaults for night 
storage. Illustration also shows Pan filled 
with ioaded Coin Trays and the great 
advantage of all trays being the same 
length and width. This permits secure 
stacking and perfect nesting. 


5S DAY FREE TRIAL 


DOWNEY CoO. 
MISSOURI 


NNIBAL, 
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| main street (contd) 


City BANK and TrusT Co., Natchez, 
Miss., has golden anniversary. 


COMMERCIAL SECURITY BANK, Og- 
den, Utah, opens Washington Ter- 
race branch. 


FirST NATIONAL BANK of CAm- 
BRIDGE, Ohio, opens new building. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK of WASH- 
INGTON opens new Everett office. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Fort 
Worth, Tex., starts on construction 
of new building. 


First NATIONAL BANK of NEVADA 
opens new $250,000 Carson City 
branch building. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
TRUST COMPANY, Langhorne, 
merges into CENTRAL - PENN 
TIONAL BANK of Philadelphia. 
(MAIN STREET CONTINUED ON P. 132) 


AND 
Pa., 
Na- 


More state association presidents’ 
pictures are on page 32. 


City National Bank & Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. is flying its own per- 
sonal flag right out front alongside of 
Old Glory. Somehow or other the bank 
acquired two flag poles on its facade— 
one for the national flag and the other 
for general flag-flying purposes. The 
dignified symbolism of a personal bank 
flag, bearing the bank’s emblem, ap- 
pealed to the officers, and now, if the 
second pole is not flying the flag of 
some visiting foreign dignitary or busi- 
nessman, the bank’s own flag flutters in 
the Missouri breeze 
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Get Free 


tor Your 


New Directors 


DOES EACH MEMBER 
OF YOUR BOARD OWN 
A COPY OF A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB? 


HOW TO GET FREE 
COPIES FOR NEW 
AND OLD DIRECTORS 


HOW TO BUY IT FOR 
EVERY DIRECTOR ON 
YOUR BOARD 


BANKIN 
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Copies 


BANK DIRECTOR’S 


Job 


Legal Responsibilities 
Care and Diligence 
Over-all Policy 
Lending Policy 
Investment Policy 


The Trust Department 


Consumer and Mortgage Credit 
Personnel 

Earnings, Expenses and Dividends 
Internal Controls 

Finding New € 


The demand for this publication has been so heavy, that more than 
40,000 directors own it today. 


Now in its fourth printing, this 50-page, 6” x 9” booklet covers just 
about every facet of director interest and tells in a straight-to-the- 
point, simple manner how board directors can best serve banks. 


Your NEW directors (as well as those who have served for some 
time), will find A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB extremely valuable as 
a guide to responsibilities and performances in every department of 
banking. 


@ Type a list of your directors’ names, 
@ include their home addresses (zone numbers too), 


@ send list to BANKING (Circulation), The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Names should be listed for only those directors who are not now 
enjoying the benefits of a subscription to BANKING magazine. A 
group of 4 or more subscriptions carries a rate of only $4 per year 
each, against the regular single rate of $5. 


Circulation will process your group of subscriptions to start with 
the next issue of BANKING, and will send one free copy of A BANK 
DIRECTOR’S JOB to each name you list. 


Drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead to enter your order for one 
or more copies of A BANK DIRECTOR’S JOB at 85c each (in New 
York City, add 3% sales tax). 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St.. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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State Association Presidents — 1959-60 


Above, left to right: KANSAS, Cecil W. Hunt, president, First National Bank, Coffeyville; NEW JERSEY, J. Milton Fea- 
therer, executive vice-president, Penns Grove National Bank and Trust Company; GEORGIA, W. D. Trippe, chairman 
of the board, Commercial National Bank, Cedartown 


Above, left to right: TENNESSEE, W. B. Wilkinson, executive vice-president, Somerville Bank and Trust Company; 
PENNSYLVANIA, T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president, The Peoples National Bank of Norristown; OHIO, John A. Wallace, 
president, Willard United Bank 


Below, left to right: LOUISIANA, Clayton Rutledge, president, Bank of Commerce and Trust Co., St. Francisville; MIS- 
SISSIPPI, L. Y. Foote, president, First National Bank, Hattiesburg; MARYLAND, William Bowie, vice-chairman of the 
board, Suburban Trust Company, Hyattsville 
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Best way 
to identify 
a business... Plexiglas 


Bank of America uses various types of PLEXIGLAS signs to identify branch offices. Shown above is an internally-lighted, completely 
luminous, rooftop sign. Marquee letters with backlighted PLEXIGLAS faces are shown below. 


Signs made of PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic can be 
designed to combine powerful identification with 
pleasing, dignified appearance. That is why PLEXIGLAS 
signs are being used so widely for the identification of 
buildings—from business offices to industrial plants. 


As a sign material, PLEXIGLAS provides a wide choice 
of colors, outdoor stability, resistance to breakage, 


and low maintenance costs. PLEXIGLAS signs are 
noted for their excellent appearance, both in daytime 
and at night, when internal lighting gives them com- 
plete luminosity. We will be glad to send you the 
names of sign companies who can help you put 
your name on a building in the best way—by 
signing it in PLEXIGLAS. 


Chemicals for Industry 


ROHM HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Huas Co. of Canada, Lid., West Hill 
Crystal Glass & Plastics, Lid., Toronto 
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Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


OR EK 


began operation April 27, 1959, as the 


banking institution formed by the merger 


of J.P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated and 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Chairman of the Board Vice Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President President, Continental Oil Company 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL JUNIUS S. MORGAN 


President, Bechtel Corporation . 
THOMAS L. PERKINS 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS Chairman of the Board 
Executive Vice President American Cyanamid Company 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
; CARROL M. SHANKS 


PAUL C. CABOT President, The Prudential Insurance 


Chairman, State Street Investment Corporation Company of America 


CHARLES S. CHESTON EUGENE W. STETSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 

Illinois Central Railroad Company 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
JAMES M. SYMES 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
President, The Pennsylvania 


Chairman, The B. F.Goodrich Company lielbeatOumpeny 


H. P. DAVISON 


(DE E. WEED 
Vice Chairman of the Board saaaicinsiy 


Chairman of the Board 
CHARLES D. DICKEY The Anaconda Company 


Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters ; a 
HENRY S. WINGATE 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. President, The International Nickel 
Assistant to the President Company of Canada, Limited 


Campbell Soup Company ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 


W. ALTON JONES : Chairman, Finance Committee 


Chairman of the Board, Cities Service Company The Coca-Cola Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS GEORGE S. YOUNG 
Chairman, New York Life Insurance Company President, The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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XPECTATIONS of a boom are practically unanimous 
and almost too bright for comfort. It might be 
said more accurately that we are not expecting 

a boom. We are having one right now. 


* * * 


FORTUNATELY we also have some first class, de- 
pendable difficulties to dilute the cocktail and provide 
a restraining influence. 

The Communists, for example, can always be counted 
on if we run short of things to worry about, because 
trouble is their most important product for export. 
Then, there is our own labor situation and the whole 
wage-price-profit-productivity debate, which is good 
for a long time. Another is that the stock market has 
been anticipating the present boom since boom before 
last and seems to be getting tired. Unemployment is 
still high in some areas, but there are unmistakable 
signs of improvement. Those in charge of our national 
fiscal affairs face problems of extraordinary serious- 
ness but face them with the confidence born of ex- 
traordinary competence. Our foreign relations can not 
become more confused because — they can not. 

If the contemporary scene could be put to music by 
some ultra-modern Victor Herbert or Gilbert and Sul- 
livan, the theme would be admittedly complicated but 
has all the elements of a lively cacophony—booms, 
beards, billions, ballets, and bullets—prosperity, revo- 
luciones in all languages, economic war, cultural war, 
and war. 


Recessions Are Old-Fashioned 


Government, business, and the consuming citizenry 
all view the future with complacency and somewhat in 
the spirit of, “Well, we certainly showed that recession 
a thing or two with our built-in stabilizers and tran- 
quilizers”—or should the word be inflators? 

* * * 

WHEN PEOPLE KEEP RIGHT ON SPENDING 
through a recession, which they did, the money is com- 
ing from someplace, and everyone feels sure there is 
more where that came from. Sustained retail buying 
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is what brought the recession to such an unexpectedly 
quick end and is laying the groundwork for future ex- 
pansion, and that is largely inflationary pressure even 
though prices have been fairly steady for some time. 
A popular idea now is to subsidize every individual, in- 
dustry, area, or country that seems to be in trouble. It 
has been said that if this philosophy had prevailed 50 
years ago there would not be an automobile industry. 
We would still be subsidizing the blacksmiths and the 
buggy whip and fringe-top surrey makers. 

Dentists of a previous era had a convenient way to 
keep patients from yelling. They simply killed the 
nerve and went to work. Something of this kind cer- 
tainly happened to the country’s pocketbook nerve 
when we lost our right to buy gold and hit the trail 
along with Dr. Keynes and his latter day disciples. 


Indicators All Say Yes 


So, business seems definitely on the way up, al- 
though it will probably not have any great momentum 
until fall. By then the labor and other troubles, now 
foreseen, will be over and we can turn to new troubles, 
now unforeseen. 

All indicators look good—industrial output, personal 
incomes, total spending, and employment. It should be 
remembered that there are more persons employed 
than ever before. Also, insofar as automation is the 
cause of unemployment, we have had this problem more 
or less since the beginning of the industrial revolution 
in the 18th century. 

A Gross National Product rate of $500-billion an- 
nually before the end of this year is now being openly 
mentioned by the more venturesome seers and prob- 
ably would not surprise some who are unwilling to get 
out on a limb publicly. Moreover, only a small part of 
whatever substantial rise occurs will be the result of 
rising prices. An unusual degree of price stability 
now seems certain for 1959, because we have ample ca- 
pacity in everything except brains for research and 
management. We may lead the world in these, too, 
but we can certainly use more. 

Granted that Gross National Product is far from a 


— 


GROWTH IN GNP, 1946-56 


perfect measurement, it still shows the ups and downs 
of business activity about as well as could be expected 
of any package indicator. 

Its faults as an indicator are well known. One is 
that it covers up and completely conceals all the con- 
tradictions and conflicts in the business picture which 
will actually determine the future. Most other indi- 
cators do the same thing, but GNP does it in a grand 
way and more thoroughly. 


A Year for Breaking Records 


Many records are being broken this year but the pic- 
ture often has a less favorable side on closer inspection. 

The better the business outlook and the bigger the 
demand for credit, the greater will be the Treasury’s 
financing problem. The larger corporate profits be- 
come, the greater prospect there is of serious labor 
troubles. The more that spending of all kinds rises, 
the more difficult becomes the job of monetary authori- 
ties in holding the line against inflation. The more 
foreign trade grows (at our expense), the more ten- 
dency there is for gold to flow out of this country. 


Still Favorable in Balance 


The favorable auguries in today’s business picture 
far outnumber and outweigh those that are unfavor- 
able. What is more important is that they are definite, 
while the negative signs are mainly if’s and maybe’s, 
like what might come out of organized labor, Congress, 
the State Department, the Supreme Court, the Federal 
Reserve Board, Russia or any other center of decisive 
action where the unpredictable human element is pres- 


ent in large amounts. 
* * * 


BUSINESS LOAN DEMAND is rising, but so far 
there has been little plant expansion. The volume of 
replacement of economicaliy obsolete machinery is in- 
creasing greatly, but there is still a long way to go. A 
McGraw-Hill survey showed recently that a third of 
our plant and equipment should be replaced if tax and 
business factors made it possible. Orders for machine 
tools are up about 40% from 1958 lows. 

The public has been taking a happy view of the fu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 
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Washington 


dable offensive here in support 

of its proposals for more equit- 
able taxation of commercial banks, 
mutual savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations. 

A bill has been drafted and, by the 
time this June issue of BANKING is 
published, is expected to be intro- 
duced in the House where all tax 
legislation must, by specific provi- 
sion of the Constitution, be started. 

Conversations are being held with 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which is the com- 
mittee that considers tax matters, 
and with Treasury and other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The immediate objective is to in- 
duce the House Ways and Means 
Committee to hold public hearings 
this first session on equalizing taxes 
for thrift institutions. With a well- 
conceived and carefully worked out 
plan, the A.B.A. will be able to offer 
constructive testimony at these hear- 
ings. In any case, the hearings will 
start active consideration of the tax 
problem—which is more than banks 
have had so far. 


Te A.B.A. is mounting a formi- 


Action in First Session? 


Out of this consideration some 
kind of action is bound to come. 
Whether this action will be in the 
first session is questionable, although 
there is some talk here that Chair- 
man Wilbur D. Mills of the House 
Ways and Means Committee may 
take up the subject of cooperatives 
this month (June). That would cer- 
tainly lead to getting into the matter 
of the taxation of mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions: 

Mr. Mills’ reluctance so far to go 
into this field is understandable. He 
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is reported to consider the whole 
matter of tax equalization a Pan- 
dora’s Box of politically potent ele- 
ments. 

But at the very start of this 86th 
Congress Mr. Mills served notice on 
the mutual savings banks and others 
that, as long as high Federal spend- 
ing programs continue, their tax 
base may necessarily have to be 
broadened in such a way as to alter 
their present tax status. In simple 
language, this means more taxes will 
have to come from mutual savings 
banks and savings and loans. 

Mr. Mills is on record in favor of 
tax revision rather than an increase 
in tax rates, that is, broadening the 
bases of taxation. To that end his 
committee and its staff are making 
a number of studies, all preparatory 
to legislation in the second session. 

So as a responsible group with a 
definite program, the A.B.A. is in a 
good position to convey the concern 
of commercial banks over the tax 
situation to the House. What will 
come out of it, no one can say at 
this time. The Ways and Means 
Committee will have to fit the A.B.A. 
program into the broader context of 
the whole tax picture. But at least 
the A.B.A. program is a finished 
piece to fit into the jigsaw tax 
picture. 

The A.B.A. program came out of 
the spring meeting of its Adminis- 
trative Committee and Executive 
Council in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. It was announced in a letter 
by President Lee P. Miller and sub- 
sequently revised in the light of fur- 
ther study. 


A.B.A. Objectives 


The plan has a threefold objec- 
tive: (1) to provide an adequate bad- 


THOMAS W. MILES 


debt reserve for all A.B.A. members, 
(2) to provide tax equality between 
commercial banks and mutual insti- 
tutions, and (3) to develop a tax 
formula “consistent with sound op- 
erations of banking and other thrift 
institutions.” 

Ben C. Corlett, senior vice-presi- 
dent in the Washington A.B.A. of- 
fice, interpreted it this way: 

“The plan will do two things: It 
will require the payment of substan- 
tial Federal income taxes by the 
mutual institutions which pay prac- 
tically no tax now. And it will per- 
mit commercial banks to operate 
under an adequate, industrywide, 
bad-debt reserve formula while con- 
tinuing to pay their fair share of 
Federal taxes. It will do both of 
these things and at the same time 
produce a net gain in Treasury 
revenue.” 


Two-part Plan 


The plan, as announced by Presi- 
dent Miller, is in two parts. The first 
provides that each institution, 
whether it be a commercial bank, 
mutual savings bank, or savings and 
loan association, be allowed to trans- 
fer, as a deduction before taxes out 
of current income, an amount equal 
to % of 1% of its non-Government- 
guaranteed loans, as long as bad- 
debt reserves are less than 5% of 
loans. 

Two points are important here: 
First, commercial banks are afforded 
an appropriate and much needed re- 
serve deduction; and, second, mu- 
tuals are restricted on the same basis 
as to the amount they can deduct, 
which is in marked contrast with 
the “any reasonable amount” they 
now enjoy. 

This part of the plan recognizes 
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that, since the risk of loss against 
which the reserve protects is in the 
institution’s loans, it is proper that 
the reserve should be based on loans, 
and not on some other balance sheet 
relationship. 

The second part will provide a 
formula under which a substantial 
part of the net income of mutual 
institutions before payment of divi- 
dends or interest would be taxed at 
the same corporate rates which 
apply to commercial banks. 

William A. Lyon, who is retiring 
as president of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks, re- 
cently criticized commercial banks 
for wanting a greater share of sav- 
ings “without showing any sort of 
readiness to assume the obligations 
of thrift institutions to the com- 
munity.” 

He said proposals of the American 
Bankers Association to increase 
Federal taxation of the mutuals 
threatened to channel savings away 
from housing, municipal and state 
government projects, and capital 
projects of corporations. 


Bank Merger Bill 


As BANKING was going to press, 
the Senate passed by voice vote and 
sent to the House the bank merger 
bill (S. 1062). 

This Senate action marked a de- 
feat for the Justice Department, 
which had sought a broader role in 
ruling on mergers than, the Senate 
bill allows. Under it, whichever of 
the three Federal supervisory agen- 
cies has jurisdiction (the Comptrol- 
ler, FRB, or FDIC) would request 
an opinion from the Justice Depart- 
ment as to whether the merger 
would lessen competition unduly or 
tend unduly to create a monopoly. 
The supervisory agency itself, how- 
ever, would make the final decision. 

The bill’s future in the House is 
not at all clear. There, also, the Jus- 
tice Department’s merger role will 
be a key subject. for debate. For 
that reason it may be helpful to re- 
view here some of the bill’s history 
in the Senate. 

In the Senate Banking Committee 
report the purpose of the bill was 
stated as providing “for control of 
all mergers by asset acquisition by 
banks under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal banking agencies, under uni- 
form and clear standards calling ex- 
plicitly for consideration of both 
banking factors and competitive 
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factors, but without giving sole and 
controlling effect to any single 
factor.” 

As reported in the May issue of 
BANKING, the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee required a report from the 
Attorney General in the Department 
of Justice on the competitive factors 
involved in a proposed merger. This 
was an important concession for in 
practice the Federal bank supervis- 
ory agencies would have to have a 
very strong case in support of a 
proposed merger that the Justice 
Department opposed. 

As Senators Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, Joseph S. Clark of Penn- 
sylvania, William Proxmire of Wis- 
consin, and Edmund S. Muskie of 
Maine said in their “supplemental 
views” in the Committee report: 

‘“‘We would have preferred to have 
given the Attorney General even 
more influence to stop bank mergers 
when, in his judgment, competition 
might be substantially reduced. 

“Under the committee bill, how- 
ever, he can at least spotlight the 
issue and force the Federal banking 
agencies to take his position into 
account.” 

The Douglas group also noted that 
the Justice Department is “less in- 
fluenced by the banks than the three 
examining bodies.” It went on: 

“There is a pronounced tendency 
in American life for the regulatory 
bodies which are set up to protect 
the public to become influenced and 
largely controlled by the very groups 
which they were created to regulate.” 

Senator Douglas and his colleagues 
conceded, however, that the bill as 
amended was “a vast improvement 
over previous legislation which only 
permitted participation by the De- 
partment of Justice when desired by 
the banking agencies.” 


Rumored Amendment 


On the eve of the Senate consider- 
ation of the merger bill, Senator 
Robertson wired “surprise” to At- 
torney General William P. Rogers 
about “rumors” he was preparing an 
amendment. Senator Robertson had 
heard that the Department was pre- 
paring an amendment for Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of the Judici- 
ary Committee. He said: 

“T had thought that the amend- 
ment requiring that the Department 
of Justice be consulted by the bank- 
ing agencies before the approval of a 
merger had gone a long way toward 


meeting the point of view of those 
who were interested in more Justice 
Department participation in the re- 
view of bank mergers.” 

Senator Robertson declared cate- 
gorically that if the O’Mahoney 
amendment were adopted, “Person- 
ally, I would oppose the bill, and if 
adopted would move to recommit the 
bill.” That was taken merely as an 
indication of the strength of Senator 
Robertson’s feeling. Because, if he 
had enough support to recommit the 
bill, then it is likely he would have 
had enough to kill the amendment. 


Harm in Hearings 

There was another angle that 
Senator Robertson saw in the 
O’Mahoney amendment. That was a 
provision for public hearings in the 
event a banking agency or the At- 
torney General disapproved an appli- 
cation for a merger. He declared: 

“The banking agencies have al- 
ways been reluctant to discuss 
matters affecting a particular bank 
in public, and with good reason. 

“Much of their information is ob- 
tained from examiners’ reports. 
These deal with all aspects of the 
bank’s activities, including the cali- 
ber of the management, the owner- 
ship, a bank’s loan activities, the 
character and financial status of 
borrowers, and all of the intimate 
details involving the debtor-creditor 
relationship. 

“The wish of the banking agencies 
to keep bank examiners’ reports 
confidential is just as great and valid 
as the wish of the Attorney General 
to keep private FBI confidential re- 
ports.” 

Senator Robertson pointed out 
that the requirement of hearings 
would result in less competition 
rather than more. Indeed, he said, 
it “would inhibit even those mergers 
which might in fact result in an in- 
crease in competition.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

These same issues that earlier be- 
set the Senate will in turn beset the 
House. And, if not this session, then 
next session and in Congresses to 
come—until the issues are settled. 


Reserve Requirements 
The Member Bank Reserve Re- 


quirements Bill (S.1120 and its 
counterpart, H. R. 5237) has a better 
chance than the bank merger bill. 
It passed the Senate and is pending 
in the House. 


BANKING 


The Senate report described it as 
a bill designed “to remove some 
gencrally recognized inequities that 
now exist in the structure of reserve 
requirements applicable to member 
banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” It also pointed out that the 
bill would make more flexible the 
Board’s authority to permit individ- 
ual member banks in reserve cities 
to carry reserves at the lower 
requirement specified for country 
banks. 

The Senate Banking Committee in 
reporting the bill incorporated as an 
amendment the proposal of a num- 
ber of New York and Chicago banks 
that the classification as reserve city 
banks (which applied only to them) 
be dropped. The House Banking 
Committee went along with that 
amendment but stipulated that the 
elimination of the provision be 
stretched out over three years. 


The Vault Cash Matter 


The Senate committee was espe- 
cially interested in the matter of 
vault cash. It said: 

“The counting of vault cash as 
reserves would correct a generally 
recognized inequity that now exists 
because many banks find it necessary 
for operating purposes to hold larger 
amounts of vault cash than do other 
banks. Since vault cash holdings and 
reserve balances at the Reserve 
banks are interchangeable and both 
serve the same purpose in influenc- 
ing the volume of bank credit, they 
should both be counted as reserves. 

“Counting of vault cash as re- 
serves would also have collateral ad- 
vantages, such as reducing the costs 
of transporting and handling cur- 
rency and facilitating the holding by 
member banks of larger stocks of 
currency that would be available 
over widely dispersed areas for use 
in a national emergency. 

' “Such a provision would make pos- 
sible the eventual release of over $2- 
billion of reserves for all member 
banks. Country banks in the aggre- 
gate hold nearly $1.3-billion of vault 
cash, amounting to nearly 4% of 
their net demand deposits or about 
a fourth of their present required 
reserves, while reserve city banks 
as a group have vault cash holdings 
amounting to 1.7% of net demand 
deposits, or less than one-tenth of 
their total required reserves. The 
vault cash holdings of many large 
city banks, however, including most 
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Eavesdropping 


central reserve city banks, amount 
to 1% or less of their net demand 
deposits and but a small fraction of 
required reserves.” 

The committee disclaimed that the 
purpose of the bill is to interfere 
with the monetary policy objective 
of the Fed. And for that reason it 
supported strongly the discretionary 
authority that the Fed will have to 
count all or part of the currency and 
coin of member banks as reserves. 

In supplemental views Senator 
Douglas raised a question about the 
vault cash provision increasing the 
“potential” credit expansion. He de- 
clared: 

“Certainly we would hope that the 
Federal Reserve authorities would 
not allow the expansion authority 
granted by this bill to go into effect 
without at the same time taking an 
offsetting or compensatory action. 

“But banks are in business to 
make money, and, with interest rates 
already driven up, the potential ex- 
pansion of earning assets permitted 
under this bill could not help but 
result in pressure from most of the 
banks for the chance to create addi- 
tional credit.” 


A.B.A. on Credit Unions 


Substantial changes in proposed 
legislation to broaden the organiza- 
tional structure and services of Fed- 
eral credit unions have been urged 
upon a House Banking and Currency 
subcommittee by the American 
Bankers Association. 

A.B.A. objections to H. R. 5777, 
introduced by Representative Pat- 
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man of Texas, were presented May 
13 at subcommittee hearings. The 
Association based its position upon 
a statement of policy on the role of 
credit unions which was adopted by 
its Administrative Committee last 
month and was incorporated in the 
presentation. 

“The American Bankers Associa- 
tion regards as proper and construc- 
tive the original concept under which 
a group of persons with a common 
bond may organize and operate a 
credit union and thereby provide fi- 
nancial assistance to each other by 
pooling savings to lend to those 
members of the group who are in 
need of credit,” the policy statement 
declared. 

“The Association believes, how- 
ever, that any broadening of credit 
union functions and operations be- 
yond this original concept is not in 
the public interest.” 

Citing “strict standards” which 
govern the chartering and regula- 
tion of banks and the ‘‘more than a 
century of development” which has 
provided a framework of public pol- 
icy for banking, the statement con- 
tinued: 

“The public interest is endangered 
if other financial institutions organ- 
ized under an entirely different con- 
cept are granted additional powers 
enabling them to serve the public at 
large or otherwise changing signifi- 
cantly the purposes for which they 
were originally intended. The finan- 
cial system, under such circum- 
stances, becomes exposed to the same 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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“Foreign 


Exchange” 


Nartonat and international trade missions and commis- 
sions are always busily promoting exchange of ideas, con- 
tacts and markets the world over. Here are some bankers 
and other businessmen recently photographed at work at 
this type of “foreign exchange” here in the United States. 


Per Jacobson, below, left, managing director, International 

Monetary Fund, listens to Hulbert T. Bisselle, president, 

Riggs National Bank of Washington, at luncheon given by 

the Riggs in honor of the XVIIth biennial Congress of the 

International Chamber of Commerce, held in Washington 
during the latter part of April 


Madanmohan R. Ruia, above, left, leader of a world-touring 

business-building Indian goodwill trade mission, and presi- 

dent of its sponsoring organization, Federation of Indian 

Chambers of Commerce and Industry, is shown with 

M. Gopala Menon, center, another mission member, and 
with American businessman Henry Pohl 


At left, 12 top-level Japanese business 
and financial experts, in this country 
under the auspices of the International 
Cooperation Administration and the 
Japan Productivity Center, conferred 
with American experts on_ business 
forecasting and fiscal policy at A.B.A, 
headquarters in New York. Americans 
present, all from New York, included 
Henry Mueller, vice-president, First Na- 
tional City Bank; Frederic Simmons, 
economist, Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company; William Butler, vice-presi- 
dent, Chase Manhattan Bank; and 
Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., deputy manager 
and director of research, A.B.A. 


Edmond Giscard d’Estaing, below, left, French financier and 

retiring president of the International Chamber of Com- 

merce, discusses world monetary problems with Mr, Jacobs- 

son and H. Merle Cochran, right, deputy managing director 

of the Fund, at a luncheon given by the Fund and the World 
Bank during the Congress 
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A.B.A. Recommends: 


Return Government Loan 


Functions to Private Agencies 


The Credit Policy Commission of 
the A.B.A. has issued a statement 
pointing out the adverse economic 
effects of the direct and indirect 
lending programs of the Government 
to nongovernmental enterprises. The 
statement, recommending the return 
of these functions to private agen- 
cies, was adopted by the Executive 
Council of A.B.A. and is published 
here in full. 


URING the past quarter-century 
D the credit of the Federal Gov- 

ernment has been employed to 
a growing extent to make direct 
loans and to guarantee or insure 
loans of . nongovernmental enter- 
prises. The Federal budget estimates 
that by June 1960, existing lending 
programs will reach a total outstand- 
ing of $105-billion—including $23- 
billion direct loans and $82-billion 
guaranteed or insured loans. This 
compares with June 1958 amounts 
of $18-billion direct and $59-billion 
guaranteed or insured—for a total 
of $77-billion. In June 1945 there 
were $5-billion of direct loans and 
$6-billion of insured or guaranteed 
Icans—or a total of only $11-billion. 

These expanding Government lend- 
ing programs represent about one- 
sixth of the outstanding private 
debt. They permeate all major credit 
markets. They cover agriculture, 
general business, particular branches 
of commerce and industry, housing, 
international trade and investment, 
local governmental organizations, 
and even consumer lending. 

Over the years, Government pro- 
grams have been instituted to imple- 
ment a wide range of social and 
economic objectives. While many of 
these objectives are doubtless desir- 
able, the effect on the economy as a 
whole of implementing them through 
Government lending programs has 
not been clearly recognized. These 
programs have introduced rigidities 
into our financial structure that con- 
stitute a long-range threat to eco- 
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Government Loan Programs 


(Billions of dollars outstanding) 


Direct 
Loans 


Fiscal 
Year 


1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


Guaranteed 


Loans Total 


Source: Federal Budget. 


nomic stability and realization of the 
economic potentials of our nation. 

It is widely accepted that both 
fiscal and monetary policies should 
constantly be adjusted as economic 
conditions change. Yet direct lend- 
ing programs have been a major 
factor in hindering flexibility in 
fiscal policy; and both direct and 
guaranteed lending programs—at 
times partly insulated from flexible 
credit markets—have not only im- 
paired the effectiveness of monetary 
policy but also have complicated the 
problem of Treasury debt manage- 
ment. The ability of fiscal and mone- 
tary authorities to pursue the twin 
objectives of economic stability and 
sustainable growth has thus been 
weakened. 


Programs Lead to 
Speculation and Maladjustment 


Government lending programs, by 
favoring one economic activity or 
social group over another, often re- 
strict the mobility of resources. They 
create hidden subsidies that perpet- 
uate economic maladjustments. At 
times, they encourage speculative 
use of credit. They relieve private 
capital of the risk function that is 
fundamental to the American eco- 
nomic system. These factors tend to 
foster a progressive relaxation of 
the terms and conditions of lending, 
and expose the Treasury to a risk 
of loss that too often is disregarded. 

For the most part, Government 


lending programs have been devel- 
oped on the premise that credit is 
not readily available from private 
lenders on “reasonable” terms. Usu- 
ally, the “reasonable” terms mean 
lower interest rates. This creates a 
bias in favor of interest rates below 
the levels that otherwise would pre- 
vail, and makes more difficult the 
problem of promoting a flow of sav- 
ings sufficient to achieve a sustain- 
able rate of economic growth. 


Costs Are a Heavy Burden 


The cost of a Government lending 
program is not measured simply by 
the direct outlays involved. Equally 
as important are the indirect costs 
created through the impact of the 
program upon the over-all credit 
structure, including the rates paid 
by the Treasury on its own obliga- 
tions. It should be abundantly clear 
that the offering of terms more 
favorable than those that would pre- 
vail in the market in the absence 
of a guarantee or direct Government 
loan, produces for the borrower an 
indirect subsidy, the cost of which 
must be met ultimately by the gen- 
eral taxpayer or, in the absence of 
adequate taxation, by inflation. The 
recipients of these subsidies inevita- 
bly become more concerned with con- 
tinuing and extending the avail- 
ability of easy credit than with the 
effects of such credit on the general 
public welfare. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Banks Can 


Be Protected 


But Among Other Growing 
Bank Robbery Problems 
Is That of the “Amateur” 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


United States Department of Justice 


man pulled an automatic pis- 

tol from his pocket, handed a 
paper bag to a teller with the de- 
mand that it be filled with money, 
and, clutching nearly $1,000, fled 
from the Community State Bank in 
Seneca, 

On March 28, a young expectant 
mother handed a threatening note 
to a bank official in Addison, Mich. 
Moments later she dashed to the 
street with a $550 bundle of bills. 


O* January 7, a middle-aged 


Mr. Hoover 


On October 7, a lone bandit wear- 
ing a Hallowe’en mask and brandish- 
ing a pistol staged a $53,682 bank 
holdup in Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

On December 5, a well - dressed 
gunman calmly executed a $4,250 
robbery at the First State Bank and 
Trust Company in Bryan, Tex. 

These four robberies occurred in 
1958. The bandits included a paint- 
ing contractor, a farmer’s wife, the 
operator of an excursion boat, and 
a payroll auditor. Despite their 


otherwise diversified backgrounds, 
these four persons—three men and 
a woman—had one thing in com- 
mon: All were complete amateurs in 
the field of bank robbery. 

Due in part to the efforts of ‘“ama- 
teurs” such as these, a new record 
was established in assaults upon 
banking institutions last year. A 
total of 704 violations of the Fed- 
eral Bank Robbery Statute—includ- 
ing 416 robberies, 206 burglaries and 
82 larcenies—were reported to the 


At the left, latent fingerprints on an extortion note are being developed by an FBI technician with the use of iodine fumes. 
At the right, a burglary suspect’s shoes in the FBI laboratory are found to contain safe insulation 
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FBI for investigation. This repre- 
sents an increase of 43% over the 
491 offenses which were committed 
in 1957, and it is 200% over the fig- 
ure 10 years ago. 

The peak, unfortunately, is still 
not in sight, for violations of the 
Federal Bank Robbery Statute have 
continued to rise in 1959. The first 
quarter of this year witnessed an in- 
crease of approximately 25% in 
these offenses compared with the 
same three months of 1958. At the 
present rate, well over 800 bank rob- 
beries, burglaries and larcenies dur- 
ing 1959 are inevitable. 


(Epitor’s Note: The American Bank- 
ers Association figures quoted on page 
88 differ from those given by Mr. 
Hoover because they include only hold- 
ups and burglaries against banks. The 
FBI data cover such crimes, and others 
that come under the Federal Bank Rob- 
bery Statute, committed against not 
only banks but also Federal savings 
and loan associations and Federal 
credit unions.) 


Enter the "Amateur" 


In the face of the sharp rise in 
assaults upon banking institutions, 
the role of “amateur” bank bandits 
is of increasing concern to Amer- 
ica’s law enforcement agencies. The 
FBI recently conducted a survey of 
200 bank robberies staged last year 
by lone bandits. We did not include 
any cases in which the criminal was 
still at large. Our survey disclosed 
some very enlightening facts about 
the criminal backgrounds of the per- 
sons responsible for these 200 
crimes. 

In nearly 25% of the cases, no 
prior record of criminal activity was 
located. Another group of lone bank 
bandits—one almost as large as the 
group of ‘complete amateurs’—had 
minor records consisting merely of 
arrests for vagrancy, disorderly con- 
duct, and the like. 

The ages of these ‘‘amateur” ban- 
dits varied widely—as did the 
schemes they used in their assaults 
upon banks. One of these robbers, 
described as “‘a grandmotherly type 
of woman,” patiently waited in. line 
at a teller’s window of a New York 
bank. When her turn came, she 
pushed a hand-printed note and a 
brown paper bag across the counter. 
The note read: 


“Put all your $5—$10 and $20 bills 
in this bag—there are two men 
guarding me with guns—I have acid 
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in this glass—if you make an attempt 
to alert anyone there will be shoot- 
ing and you will get this acid in your 
face. Give me 5 minutes to get out 
of here—You wouldn’t want to see 
any of your associates get shot or 
acid in his eyes. HURRY.” 

The teller looked up to notice that 
the woman had pushed a drinking 
glass containing a clear liquid 
against the grill in front of him. He 


complied with the bandit’s instruc- 
tions, stuffing $3,420 into the bag. 
She fled with the loot and succeeded 
in disappearing into the crowds on 
the streets outside. 

One month later, “Grandma”’ tried 
the same scheme at another New 
York bank. This time a bank guard 
was summoned into action before she 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 


All-Out Protection 


Deze inside the National Bank of Detroit’s new main office at the cor- 
ner of Woodward and Fort will be a bulletproof, gadget-packed, control 
room that will serve as the nerve center for a security system designed 
to provide the utmost in bank protection. 

Within this 14’ x 13’ room will be centralized the police signal and 
control system. Here an electric console with built-in warning devices 
will tell the guard on duty—at a glance—if a security area in the build- 
ing is being illegally entered or not properly policed. 

Closed circuit television receivers also will be used to check the iden- 
tity of personnel in vehicles entering the bank. In addition, there will be 
radio and telephone equipment that, if necessary, can bring detachments 
of Detroit police to surround the bank in a matter of seconds. 

The only obvious sign of security on the exterior of the bank will be a 
guard booth on the Congress Street or south side of the building, at the 


point where trucks and armored cars enter. 


During banking hours a 


guard will be stationed in this booth behind 2-inch bulletproof glass and 
armorplate. By an intercommunication system he will be in direct con- 
tact with the guard room and all other security stations throughout the 
building. A direct line will connect him with Detroit police head- 


quarters. 


At night, when this guard station is not manned, the closed circuit 
television cameras will take over and “check in” each vehicle as it makes 
its way down the ramp to the internal receiving area. 


National Bank of Detroit’s new main office building gets its first security 

check from Louis J. Berg (left), superintendent of Detroit police, Vice- 

president Raymond J. Hodgson, who is president of the N.B.D. Building 
Co., and the bank’s police chief, Melroy O. Myhren 
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5,000 New Bank Officers Yearly 
An Interview with FDIC ’s Chairman Wolcott on 
Supply and Demand 7 in Management Material . 


Mr. Wolcott, in a recent ad- 
edress you referred to the prob- 
lem of bank management and. its 
continuity. Is this to any extent a 
serious element of weakness in our 
banking structure today? 

A. I think it is serious enough to 
merit more attention than it is now 
receiving. Fortunately the problem 
of bank management succession is 
one that can be solved, because the 
vast majority of banks and an even 
larger portion of bank assets are in 
the hands of competent manage- 
ment. Nevertheless, there are many 
banks with satisfactory management 
except that they have no plans for 
management replacement. 

Q. If banks are lagging in giving 
attention to the next generation of 
bankers, what is likely to happen? 
Will they be run by less competent 
people or will such banks be forced 
to drop out? 

A. I don’t think it will be the 
former. Banking is far too impor- 
tant in the nation’s economy to be 
run by incompetents. But when you 
say “forced to drop out,” I am not 
quite sure just what you mean. If 
you mean, will competition force 
them to drop out I would say “yes.” 
Competition is the force most re- 
sponsive to the needs of the public, 
and the public will get the kind of 
banking which it needs. In some 
cases this may mean that strong 
banks will take over the weak and 
establish branches. 


Management and Mergers 


Q. To what extent is management 
a factor in explaining the number 
of bank mergers which occur each 
year? 

A. Let me answer that by saying, 
first, that bank mergers generally 
result from a complex set of motives 
and circumstances, so that it is dif- 
ficult to single out any one cause in 


explaining them. It does seem, how- 
ever, that many mergers and con- 
solidations might not have occurred 
except for management difficulties in 
the merged bank. For example, we 
recently completed an analysis of 
mergers during the last four years 
involving banks regularly examined 
by the FDIC, and found that in al- 
most 40% of the cases analyzed, the 
inability of the absorbed bank to re- 
place management retiring because 
of age, ill-health, or something sim- 
ilar was a principal reason for the 
decision to agree to a merger. Some 
of these managements were weak; 
others were satisfactory and oper- 
ated profitable banks, but simply 
lacked foresight with respect to find- 
ing replacements for themselves. 
Then, in another 10% of the cases, 
we found that weak or incompetent 
management was the principal factor 
influencing the decision to merge. As 
I see it, then, the answer to your 
question is that failure to meet and 
solve management problems, par- 
ticularly those involving manage- 
ment succession, almost certainly 
contributes each year to the number 
of bank mergers. 


Effect of Fewer Banks, 
More Branches 


Q. Suppose that through mergers 
and consolidations, the number of 
commercial banks should be appre- 
ciably reduced in the coming years, 
and replaced by branches. Would 
that be good or bad for the country 
and the communities concerned? 

A. With our present banking laws, 
I do not believe there will be such 
an extension of branch banking that 
it will be a threat to dual banking 
or alter our fundamental unit bank- 
ing system. After all, there are al- 
most 12,000 unit banks that are not 
operating branches. I hope our laws 
are never changed to permit an ex- 


tension of branch banking beyond 
state lines. 

On the other hand, I believe it is 
possible to have limited branch bank- 
ing systems, within states that 
choose to permit them, that retain 
all of the advantages of our unit 
banking system. If a moderate ex- 
tension of branch banking helps 
solve the management problem, it 
may serve a constructive purpose. 
The community that loses a unit 
bank to a branch system may be bet- 
ter served because of the infusion of 
more able management, as well as 
other important considerations. 

Before I leave this question, I 
want to make perfectly clear that I 
am not saying that all mergers are 
desirable. The supervisory author- 
ities, the Congress, and the states 
must be alert to the possible threat 
of monopoly in banking. For this 


“In no other business is there bet- 
ter opportunity for in-service train- 
ing than in banking.” 
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reason, I strongly favor legislation 
that will give the Federal bank su- 
pervisory agencies the authority to 
consider the monopoly aspects of all 
proposed mergers. 


Recognize the Problem 


Q. If conversions of unit banks 
into branches is the solution to the 
management succession problem, 
what will happen in states that do 
not permit branch banking, or se- 
verely limit it? 

A. I did not mean to imply that 
branch banking is the only or even 
the most important solution to the 
problem. There are many approaches 
to it that can be and are being taken. 
The first that comes to mind is rec- 
ognizing that management succes- 
sion does present a problem, and 
then doing something about it. That 
is to say, start training someone to 
take over. This may or may not 
mean recruiting one or more new em- 
ployees. Too often an employee with 
senior officer potential is already in 
the bank, but management neglects 
—until it is too late—to give him the 
responsibility that would ready him 
for such a position. 

Then there is the question of sal- 
ary. By and large, banks have not 
shown the disposition to meet their 
competition for top-notch talent. 
They must pay the going rate to at- 
tract and retain the high caliber in- 
dividual needed in banking. Banking 
is no second-rate occupation, and its 


“Being a banker means more than 
just running a bank; it carries with 
it great obligations to one’s bank, 
community, and nation.” 
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salaries should not make it appear 
that it is. 

So far as training is concerned, 
there is no substitute for active par- 
ticipation in the affairs of manage- 
ment. This can be supplemented by 
A.I.B. courses, attendance at one of 
the schools for junior executives be- 
ing sponsored by many states or 
groups of states, or The Graduate 
School of Banking sponsored by the 
American Bankers Association. In 
no other business is there a better 
opportunity for in-service training 
than in banking. 


Salaries Often Inadequate 


Q. You say bank salaries are in- 
adequate. Have you any figures on 
them? 

A. Yes. There have been a num- 
ber of studies on personnel problems 
of banks, and they all seem to show 
that in many banks salaries are in- 
adequate. For example, about a year 
or so ago we made a study of officer 
salaries in 8,000 banks with deposits 
of less than $25,000,000 and found, 
as you might expect, that in many 
of the smaller banks salaries were 
woefully low. We found that the 
compensation of bank officers de- 
creased directly with declining size 
of banks, from an average of $20,- 
300 for the highest paid officer in 
banks with deposits of from $20- 
25,000,000 down to $3,800 for the 
highest paid officer in banks having 
less than $500,000 in deposits. 


“Salaries are important, but steady 
advancement in authority and re- 
sponsibility is just as necessary as 
adequate compensation.” 


One finding which bears on this 
management succession problem 
we’ve been discussing concerns the 
average salary of the second man in 
the bank—the man presumably in 
line to replace the chief officer. 
Among banks with less than $1,000,- 
000 in deposits, we found that 75% 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


“Bankers should become aware of 
the great problems in the fields of 
money and banking that are facing 
the nation, and should be able to 
speak about them with authority 
and conviction.” 


“By and large, banks have not 
shown the disposition to meet their 
competition for top-notch talent... 
Banking is no second-rate occupa- 
tion, and its salaries should not 
make it appear that it is.” 
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HENRY C.WALLICH 


BANKING’S Washington Correspon- 
dent Herbert Bratter, reports on the 
beliefs, the background, and the ex- 
perience of the newest member of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 


= Henry C. Wallich, Yale Uni- 
versity economics professor, pre- 
pared his article, “Conservative 
Economic Policy,” for the autumn 
1956 issue of the Yale Review he 
did not realize that he was open- 
ing a path that would lead him to 
his present post as member of the 
important Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. But that is just what the 
then 42-year-old, bank-trained econ- 
omist did. In easy-to-read language 
Wallich’s short article put down on 
paper an economic credo for all 
present-day conservatives. 

For some months starting last 
August, Dr. Wallich had an office 
in the U. S. Treasury Building, a few 
steps down the hall from that of 
Secretary Anderson. He first served 
the Secretary as consultant on long- 
range tax policy, debt policy, and 
the general economic problems fac- 
ing the Treasury. In January he was 
given charge of the Treasury’s tax 
analysis and international tax staffs, 
continuing as Assistant to the Sec- 
retary. 

It was Mr. Anderson, who while 
still in private business, called Dr. 
Wallich’s Yale Review article to 
President Eisenhower’s attention. 
The President read it with keen in- 
terest and had the ‘article circulated. 

Dr. Wallich, who got his Ph.D. at 
Harvard, has a background in bank- 
ing and business. In 1935 he was 
employed by the Chemical Bank. 
For a decade ending in 1951 he was 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, where he became chief 
of the foreign research division. He 
resigned that position to become a 
professor of economics at Yale, 
where he taught money and bank- 
ing and courses on economic de- 
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Mr. Wallich 


velopment. Dr. Wallich’s doctoral 
dissertation was on the monetary 
problems of an export economy. 

Dr. Wallich’s interest in money 
and banking is not surprising. His 
father was a well-known German 
banker, an officer of the Berliner 
Handelsgesselschaft; and his grand- 
father was one of the founders of 
the Deutsche Bank in 1871. Dr. Wal- 
lich’s book, Mainsprings of the Ger- 
man Revival, published in 1955, at- 
tracted wide attention for its clarity 
of thought and presentation. 

The Yale economist does not pro- 
fess to be an abstract theoretician. 
He relies on his good judgment to 
size up others’ ideas and tries not to 
fall for gimmicks and gadgets. Of 
him the Yale Daily News has said: 
“Cautious, erudite, slightly Har- 
vardish: this is Yale’s Professor 
Henry C. Wallich.” 

Dr. Wallich is much interested in 
sound currency and sound fiscal 
policies. One of the gimmicks which 
he docs not accept is the theory that 
we have to have creeping inflation 
or else unemployment. “Creeping in- 
flation,” he states, “is quite wrong.” 

“It is always worthwhile in the 
present to make some sacrifices for 
the future,’’ Dr. Wallich told BANK- 
ING. “Both the individual and the 
economy should have some resources 
so as to have a bigger economy later 
on. For this reason I am against 


inflation, which is a way of trying 
to do something in a hurry at the 
expense of the future. With infla- 
tion, more growth now means less 
growth later, as we shall have de- 
stroyed the base from which alone 
stable growth can come. Inflation 
tends to disorganize the currency, 
our saving habits, the price system. 
Creeping inflation is, as a policy, 
quite wrong. 

“So long as we bend every effort 
to fight inflation,” the economist 
continued, “we probably won’t be 
hurt too seriously if a little inflation 
occasionally should get past us. But, 
if we deliberately allow it, we are 
sure to get much more than we want. 
People would plan on inflation and 
thus add to the process.” 

Dr. Wallich believes that the bud- 
get must be in approximate balance 
or inflation may start creeping again 
and creep a lot faster. He is in full 
accord with recent policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Cheap money 
is no solution, he holds; and to bring 
interest rates down by having the 
banking system create money won't 
give us growth, the CEA member 
states. 

In his article on conservatism Dr. 
Wallich said: “Conservatism must 
keep its policies in line with the 
changing pattern of American life.” 
In his new job he should have ample 
opportunity to apply his dictum. 
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Bankine’s Spotlight On— 
= 


Cost Cutting Case Histories 


on cost cutting, reported by 

A. E. Cleere, senior vice- 
president, First City National Bank 
of Houston, at the New Orleans re- 
gional conference of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. The information Mr. 
Cleere passed along was culled from 
surveys he had made in many banks 
as a guest observer of personnel and 
operatiny practices. He stressed the 
importance of good personnel ad- 
ministration and supervision—a 
prerequisite of controlling rising 
costs. 


H= ARE A FEW CASE HISTORIES 


Clerical Costs Down, 
Efficiency Up 
One bank visited by Mr. Cleere 


had 50 employees. They were re- 
ceiving good salaries for 40 hours 
a week, but many were working 
less than 30 hours and the over-all 
average was 32. The bank was thus 
paying for 400 man-hours a week 
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or 20,800 a year “without getting 
anything for its money.” The aver- 
pay was $1.75 an hour, so the bank 
was out approximately $36,000 a 
year. Many employees were im- 
properly selected; there was no train- 
ing program and, aside from hiring 
and firing, no one was responsible 
for selecting and coaching new- 
comers. 

To correct the situation, an officer 
was made personnel director. In six 
months he had cut the number of 
employees from 50 to 40, set up a 
simple training program, and, with 
help, streamlined antiquated 
methods. Result: the bank saved 
more than $50,000 a year. With 
some of the savings in the cost of 
excess workers and by using the 
full time of the remainder, he raised 
salaries. Personnel turnover has 
been greatly reduced and efficiency 
has improved. 


Officers’ Time 


Officers are paid primarily for 


their knowledge of credits, invest- 
ments, operations, etc., but some 
spend much time doing clerical 
chores, thereby burdening the bank 
with costs. 

In one bank [Mr. Cleere recalled] 
there appeared to be a shortage of 
officers for customer service. An- 
alysis revealed that nobody had 
tried to determine how much of the 
officers’ time was spent interviewing 
the customers and servicing their 
needs, 

The practice was for a lending of- 

ficer to take loan applications and 
tell the prospective borrower when 
to return for the answer. When the 
customer left, the officer would call 
the credit bureau, assemble all data 
pertaining to the application, sub- 
mit it to his loan committee, and 
write up the information for the 
minutes. If the loan was approved, 
he would—in the case of a car credit 
—contact the dealer; type the chat- 
tel mortgage; record the bank’s lien 
on the title certificate; prepare the 
note; compute the discount; inquire 
about insurance coverage; prepare 
a credit file; and fill in a sheet show- 
ing disposition of funds. Meantime, 
other customers were coming in to 
discuss their needs; finding that of- 
ficer busy, they went to another’s 
desk—and so on, until the platform 
was crowded. 
‘ The - bottleneck was easily elim- 
inated. A study was made to deter- 
mine how much of an officer’s time 
was required to handle the duties 
he was highly paid to perform, and 
how much was spent on clerical 
work. 

“We found,” said Mr. Cleere, “that 
we could eliminate about 75% of 
the time put in by lending officers 
on completing loan applications. By 
careful selection of qualified lower 
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paid personnel, we found that non- 
officers could not only perform this 
75% faster than the officers, but 
more efficiently and accurately. In 
other words, we separated the 
highly skilled and professional work 
from the routine functions, assign- 
ing the work accordingly. 

“The lending officers were re- 
lieved of all work other than orig- 
inal contact with the customers and 
pure credit analysis. We set up a 
credit investigation department 
headed by a junior officer, and a 
loan closing division supervised by 
a head note teller. The customers 
liked this arrangement since there 
was less delay. The officers making 
the loans had plenty of time to in- 
terview all customers leisurely and 
pay more attention to creating good- 
will. At the same time, the junior 
officer and the closing teller were 
being trained for more responsible 
positions. 

“Soon after this change was 
adopted the bank found it had a 
surplus of officers, some of whom 
were assigned to new duties, such 
as outside calls, an assignment that 
had been neglected.” 


Bookkeeping Costs 


A comparison of bookkeeping 
costs in suburban banks of a Texas 
metropolitan area disclosed a wide 
difference in the average number of 
items paid per bookkeeper; the 
range was from 10,460 to 17,000 a 
month. A study revealed that in 
the bank with the lowest produc- 
tion there was virtually no direct 
supervision over the bookkeeping 
department, and the turnover was 
nearly 100% annually. No training 
program had been set up and the 
quality of the records was substand- 
ard. Customers constantly reported 
statement errors; many accounts 
were closed. Reason: “gross neglect 
on the part of management.” 

In the bank with the highest pro- 
duction the circumstances were just 
the reverse. An officer was directly 
responsible for operations; records 
and morale were excellent; a higher- 
than-average salary scale practi- 
cally eliminated turnover. Reason: 
“qualified supervision.” 

Mr. Cleere suggests that bankers 
interested in controlling rising costs 
“carefully analyze the type of su- 
pervision in your institutions. If it 
is not top level, then your expense 
account is greater as a result.” 
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Audit Control Under 


Automation 


HAT effect will automation 
W rave on audit controls? The 

answer to that question, ob- 
serves William E. Bell of Arthur An- 
dersen & Company, accounting firm, 
will depend on how much automa- 
tion you have. 

He told the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers’ 
regional meeting at New Orleans 
that it seems likely the auditor 
“may be forced to rely more heav- 
ily on an examination of procedures 
than on the examination of volumes 
of detailed data.” 

“Many of our present auditing 
techniques,”’ he continued, “revolve 
around the basic idea of tracing se- 
lected test data from the final re- 
port or ledger back to the specific 
source document to determine their 
validity. For example, if we are 
examining advertising expense we 
will analyze the account, select cer- 
tain charges and trace them back to 
the exact invoices which substanti- 
ate the expenditures. As a revised 
approach the auditor might test the 
validity of a group of invoices in 
themselves, i., that they repre- 
sented valid charges; that they were 
approved, checked, audited, etc.; 
and that they were properly coded. 

“He might then determine that 


they had been key-punched cor- 
rectly by examining control totals, 
proof runs, etc. He would then sat- 
isfy himself that the computer pro- 
gram was functioning properly by 
checking it with test decks. He also 
would satisfy himself as to the con- 
trols in the machine room—use of 
control totals, physical tapes, etc. 
In short, he might audit the pro- 
cedures from source document to 
final report—with less emphasis on 
specific sources of data.” 


Judgment Still Important 


Mr. Bell doubts that all checking 
of individual items will cease, but 
it may be somewhat curtailed. Also, 
circumstances will determine what 
auditing steps will be necessary. 

“The auditor will still have to ex- 
ercise judgment, as he does now, 
but the advent of more and more 
automation, when properly evalu- 
ated, should enable the competent 
auditor to devote more time to 
thoughtful observation and less to 
detailed checking of figures.” 

Mr. Bell made these suggestions: 

® Although automation is much 
more accurate than people, remem- 
ber that poor procedures remain 
just that when transferred to elec- 
tronic equipment, so it’s important 


The Key to Automation Is STUDY 


F rom “Small Talk,” published for members of the management of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York: 

“A small bank with a limited number of accounts could legitimately 
claim to be ‘completely automated’ if it had a battery of ‘-tronic’ book- 
keeping machines. This could well be all the automation that its - 
operations would support, and the adoption of more machines and 
more complex systems would simply be a waste of money. | 

“On the other hand, Chase Manhattan with a medium-sized data 
processing system, plus about 50 ‘-tronic’ bookkeeping machines, does 
not regard itself as automated at all. The systems and equipment y 
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“The key to automation here or anywhere does not lie in buying a 
couple of wagon-loads of shiny electronic equipment and relying on it 
to solve your problems. It lies, on the contrary, in intensive expert 
study of present systems of operations, plus correlative studies of how 

= 


that your methods be examined 
closely before the new system is in- 
stalled. 

¢ The auditor must know some- 
thing about the new equipment and 
what the operator can do. A short 
course in programing or in the fun- 
damentals of electronic systems is 
highly beneficial. 


Accuracy Essential 


© Be sure that the program is ac- 
curate. It would be well for the 
auditor to attend “de-bugging” ses- 
sions and thus satisfy himself that 
the run is adequately checked. “If 
he is not present, the best proced- 
ure is to prepare a test deck repre- 
senting various valid and erroneous 
assumptions. When the deck is 
processed the auditor can determine 


that each item is getting proper 
treatment. Although this test will 
not give absolute assurance that the 
program is correct, it will corre- 
spond to the tests normally made.” 

Mr. Bell also observed: 

“IT have seen some recommenda- 
tions that the auditor might review 
the flow-charts and logic of the pro- 
gram as a test of its validity. I see 
little value in this step because, in 
the first place, he likely will not 
understand the chart unless he has 
had considerable experience in pro- 
graming; in the second place, if he 
does not understand it he will have 
no assurance that the charted logic 
was properly programed; and third, 
he actually has no assurance that 
the program he is observing is the 
one which was flow-charted.” 


Controls Air-tight 


Commenting on the “possibility 
of dishonest programing and im- 
proper operator intervention” as a 
bank hazard, Mr. Bell said he 
couldn’t get “very excited” about 
this problem. 

“It has been my experience that 
the programer and console operator 
are so insulated that it would take 
a remarkable amount of collusion 
to bring about a defalcation. The 
controls can be almost air-tight. 

“Once the program is put into 
operation, the programer should not 
have further access to it unless a 
major change is undertaken. Con- 
trol totals for each run serve as 
something of a continuing check on 
the validity of the program. The 
console operator normally has an in- 
complete conception of the run...” 


Internal Trust Audits 


minimum functions that 
should be included in a continu- 
ous internal audit of a trust de- 
partment were outlined by W. R. 
Pistole, trust officer and assistant 
secretary of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., in a talk to the Southern 
Trust Conference sponsored by the 
A.B.A. Trust Division at Birming- 
ham, Ala. Here, in part, are his 
suggested points. 

1. Dual Control of Assets in the 
Trust Vault. Trust personnel should 
not be allowed access to the trust 
vault without the presence of a 
member of the audit or banking de- 
partment staff. All deposits and 
withdrawals should be made only 
after properly authorized account- 
ing tickets have been prepared. The 
necessity for effective control in 
this area cannot be overemphasized. 
The auditor should be impressed 
with the fact that each asset placed 
in or removed from the vault should 
be carefully examined to be certain 
that descriptions, amounts, certifi- 
cate numbers, or other identifying 
data correspond to information con- 
tained on entry or withdrawal 
tickets. 

2. Verification of Trust Income 
Receipts. One of the most desirable 
ways to audit trust account income 
is to make some check at least 
monthly. Most trust departments 
probably have a dividend informa- 
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tion service which could be passed 
on to the auditor for determining 
that all dividends have been received 
and properly credited. As for closely 
held stocks and others which might 
not be listed in such a service, 
ticklers could be set up so that they 
will be checked on or about usual 
payment dates. 

The auditor should also check 
rental payments. Leases, particu- 
larly those with percentage clauses, 
should be examined periodically. Im- 
proved real property shown as va- 
cant by the trust department’s or 


a rental agent’s records might be 
checked occasionally to be certain 
that it is in fact vacant. 

An advance list of coupon income 
due on each interest date usually 
is prepared by a trust department 
for assistance in cutting coupons. 
An auditor should, of course, be 
present when the coupons are cut 
and verified against the list. Any 
difference between the advance list 
and coupons actually cut is immedi- 
ately apparent and should be recon- 
ciled at that point. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


BANKER INVENTS ENVELOPE DISPENSER 


This is the rain-proof envelope 
dispenser, with desk-top feature, 
invented by Executive Vice- 
president R. C. Nahm, Bank of 
South Miami, Fla. Made of 
heavy plastic, it’s on the outside 
wall next to the deposit slot, 
convenient for after-hours cus- 
tomers, many of whom are 
using the new service 
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The Graduate School of Banking to Be Renamed 


The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking 


to the memory of Dr. Harold 

Stonier than to name the 
Graduate School of Banking for him. 
He was the founder and for many 
years the director of the school 
which is conducted by the American 
Bankers Association at Rutgers— 
The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

The decision to rename the school 
as The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking, effective September 1, 1959, 
was made by the Administrative 
Committee and Executive Council of 
the Association at their spring meet- 
ings in White Sulphur Springs. This 
action was taken on the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee headed 
by Fred F. Florence, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Republic 
National Bank, Dallas, Tex., and 
president of the A.B.A. in 1955. It 
was announced by Lee P. Miller, 
president of the A.B.A., after being 
endorsed by the school’s board of re- 
gents and by Rutgers officials. 

Dr. Stonier was a principal figure 
in education during most of his life- 
time, and more particularly in educa- 
tion of bankers. He came to the 


N’ greater honor could be paid 


cor ofthe American of Banking quoted 


intensive course of study for gradu- 


nna addy 1929 and consulted about it with many leaders 
nking, as the then president of the A.B.A., Harry Haas, John H. 


he Inst e in Augusta, Ga. in January 1985. The 
blishment of The Graduate School of Banking by 


bie retirement, Dr. Trwin was economist of the A.B.A. and associate director 


A.B.A. in 1927 as national educa- 
tional director of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking from the University 


of Southern California, where he had 
been vice-president. He had also 
been an instructor of courses in eco- 
nomics for Los Angeles Chapter, 
A.LB., where his work attracted the 
attention of Association leaders. 
When the post of national educa- 
tional director of the A.I.B. became 
vacant in 1927, he was asked to fill 
it. 

Ten years later he was named 


In 1935, when the Graduate School 
started, there were 15 faculty members. 
When the 1959 resident session con- 
venes on June 8, the school will have 
107 faculty members and special lec- 
turers. In addition, 129 men will serve 
on 43 thesis panels. The original fac- 
ulty, left to right, front row, Richard 
W. Hill, John J. Driscoll, Dr. Stonier, 
Adrian M. Massie, Dr. George W. Ed- 
wards, Dr. Willard E. Atkins, Dr. Aus- 
tin W. Scott. Back row, left to right, 
Walter Elder, O. Howard Wolfe, Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, Dr. Eugene E. Ag- 
ger, Edward Stone, Norman C. Miller, 
James Brines, George P. Barse 
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executive manager of the Associa- 
tion and in 1952 he was named 
executive vice-president. From the 
founding of the Graduate School in 
1935 until his death in 1957 Dr. 
Stonier had been its director and 
later its dean. 

Dr. E. Sherman Adams, A.B.A. 
deputy manager, was appointed di- 
rector of the school in 1955. 


Other Stonier Memorials 


Mr. Florence eulogized Dr. Stonier 
for his leadership in banking and 
education and told of memorial steps 
already taken by others, since his 
death, which include the following: 

Rutgers has established a Harold 
Stonier Memorial Library, which in- 
cludes Dr. Stonier’s personal library, 
donated by his widow, and books 
purchased through the Stonier Li- 
brary Fund, whose contributions 
come annually from graduating stu- 
dents at G.S.B. 

Announcement is made by the 
A.B.A. on page 89 of this issue of 
fellowship grants for postgraduate 
study in banking and related fields 
to be designated as Harold Stonier 
Fellowships in Banking, in memory 
of Dr. Stonier. 


Stonier Memorial Lecture 


The practice of having a speaker 
of international prominence deliver 
a Stonier Memorial Lecture was in- 
itiated at the 1958 summer session 
and the day of the lecture was desig- 
nated as Stonier Memorial Day. The 
first such address, on June 13, 1958, 
was by the Honorable W. Randolph 
Burgess, United States Permanent 
Representative on the North Atlantic 
Council, who was president of the 
A.B.A. in 1944. In opening his ad- 
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The men to whom muck of the credit is due for the renaming of the G.S.B. 

The Stonier Graduate Svii»ol of Banking and arranging the $600,000 gift to 

Rutgers—The State University, are shown at an informal meeting at the A.B.A.’s 

spring meeting at the Greenbrier, after the actions were approved. Left to right, 
Messrs. Adais, Miller, Reese, Florence, and Powers 


dress, Dr. Burgess referred to a 30- 
year acquaintance with Dr. Stonier 
and paid tribute to his friend in this 
manner: 


“The success of a democracy depends 
on its leadership—the power to per- 
suade, to convince, to induce enthusias- 
tic and voluntary cooperation. Hal 
Stonier possessed this power in high 
degree. He had an extraordinary gift 
for establishing a special relationship 
with many people who felt that he un- 
derstood them almost better than they 
understood themselves. 

“This rare capacity to understand peo- 
ple was the basis for the great contri- 
bution Hal made to banking. The Grad- 
uate School of Banking was a tremen- 
dous aid to him in making that contri- 


Dr. Stonier is 
shown in his 
Rutgers office, 
flanked on the 
left by G.S.B. 
theses 


bution. Over the years its graduates 
have lifted the quality of banking; and 
they have gained here also a clearer 
vision of the true place and meaning of 
banking in the life of this country, and 
of this day.” 


The 1959 Harold Stonier Memorial 
Address will be given before the en- 
tire student body by Maurice 
Megrah, secretary of the British In- 
stitute of Bankers (retired), on 
Friday evening, June 12. (School in 
session from June 8-20.) Mr. Megrah, 
who was recently elected an Honor- 
ary Fellow of the Institute of Bank- 
ers, was a long-time friend of Dr. 
Stonier’s. He will speak on the in- 
creasing importance of the United 
States in world trade. 


Name Changes on September 1 


In proposing the change in the 
name of the school, Mr. Florence 
said: 

‘Tt is a great honor formally to 
propose in behalf of the members of 
the Harold Stonier Memorial Com- 
mittee that as a memorial to that 
great and illustrious leader in Ameri- 
can banking, Dr. Harold Stonier, the 
name of The Graduate School of 
Banking be changed to The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking — and 
that the change become effective 
September 1, 1959. 

“In our long and devoted study as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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A.B.A. Gives $600,000 for University Building 


Gift to Rutgers Expands 
G.S.B. Student Body Capacity 


of the American Bankers As- 
sociation’s Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers—The State Uni- 
versity in New Brunswick, N. J., 
from 1,050 to 1,500 or 2,000, accord- 
ing to the demand, will be possible 
after the construction of a $3,000,- 
000 dining and assembly hall at the 
university. Impetus was given to 
the university’s long-delayed plan to 
erect a new building for dining, resi- 
dence, and assembly purposes by a 
$600,000 gift to Rutgers by the As- 
sociation. The contribution is to be 
paid over a 15-year period. 
Recommendation for the A.B.A. 
gift was made on behalf of the Grad- 
uate School’s board of regents by 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
board of The Park National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio, and was announced, 
following a meeting of the Associa- 


Byer tte of the student body 


MARY B. LEACH 


tion’s Executive Council in White 
Sulphur Springs, by Lee P. Miller, 
A.B.A. president and president of 
the Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

To show its appreciation to Rut- 
gers for its cooperation in providing 
facilities on the campus for the 
Graduate School since its founding 
in 1935, the A.B.A. had previously 
made gifts of $200,000 to the uni- 
versity. 

Tentative plans call for the con- 
struction of the new building to 
begin in the fall of 1959, with the 
completion date in 1961. 

The new building will be used by 
the Graduate School during its an- 
nual 2-week resident session, as well 
as by the university in its year-round 
academic schedule. It will, in part, 
be identified as a memorial to the 
late Dr. Harold Stonier, former ex- 


ecutive manager and executive vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association and founder, director, 
and dean of the school. 

The new facilities, Mr. Reese said, 
will enable the Graduate School to 
admit more students, possibly even 
twice as many as can presently be 
accommodated. “For many years,” 
he said, “we have had each year 
many more applications from fully 
qualified bank officers than the school 
could accommodate. Although we 
have steadily been raising our stand- 
ards for admission and upgrading 
our curriculum, there are simply 
more bank officers with topflight 
credentials seeking to attend G.S.B. 
than we can possibly admit because 
of the present limitations. It is clear 
that over the years ahead, these de- 
mands on G.S.B. will continue to 
increase.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


The new dining and assembly hall at Rutgers will be located on the Bishop campus and front on College Avenue, as 
indicated by arrow. Other university buildings shown in the picture are, left to right, university bookstore, library, and 
the Commons, the present dining and assembly hall 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


Canada’s Outlook Improves 


ANADA accorded a generally sat- 
€: isfactory acceptance to the 

American Administration’s re- 
moval of oil import restrictions as 
applied to this country. However, 
no immediate benefits are in sight. 
The Province of Alberta, the biggest 
source of supply for the Puget Sound 
market, has not been able for a year 
or more to meet the competition of 
cheaper oil from South America, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. But 
the Puget Sound area should in time 
become an important outlet for Al- 
berta crude. 

A hot debate in the Canadian 
Parliament is developing over the 
government’s domestic defense mea- 
sures, particularly in respect to the 
cancellation some weeks ago of a 
$400,000,000 contract with a huge 
aircraft company near Toronto for a 
large number of supersonic inter- 
ceptors. This resulted in the layoff 
of thousands of employees and a 
fine engineering team, some of whom 
have found re-employment in the 
United States. However, the govern- 
ment is likely to soften the opposi- 
tion by its action in persuading the 
American Administration to permit 
Canadian defense industries to bid 
on contracts for armament required 
by the United States. 

A national budget was presented 
recently in Canada’s Parliament by 
the Minister of Finance which was 
not as unfavorable as predicted by 
most authorities. Sales and income 
taxes were raised slightly; those on 
corporations rose from 45 to 47%. 


While Canada’s population will not quite double during the next 25 years, her 
physical output of goods and services will nearly triple by that time 


Despite the higher levies, the Min- 
ister of Finance expects a $393,000,- 
000 deficit for 1959-60 on expendi- 
ture of a record $5.66-billion. The 
deficit last year was $616,600,000. 
It is thought likely that there will 
be a balanced budget next year. 

The Minister of Finance said there 
is renewed vigor in Canada’s econ- 
omy and predicted an above-average 
rise of 7% in national production 
in 1959. This prediction, compared 
with a below-normal gain of 214% 
in 1958, was based on the assump- 
tion there will be normal crops, 
stable prices, and no “untoward” 
happenings abroad. He saw no signs 
of overt inflation this year. 

Cash requirements of the govern- 
ment this fiscal year are expected 
to be about $850,000,000, including 


Gold Trading Facilitated 


y ee Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto, announces introduction of a new 
type of gold certificate by the bank and by Samuel Montagu & Co., Ltd., 
London bullion firm. The certificates, interchangeable and transferable, 
will be for fine gold to be delivered in bars in Toronto or London and 


will facilitate gold trading. 


For some years, said the announcement, many owners of gold have 
stored it in the bank’s vaults. Last year BNS introduced a transferable 
certificate for this metal. Owners of these may exchange them for the 


new ones. 


“This new link with the London market is of great importance in 
view of the position of London as the world’s principal market for 
gold,” the bank said. Canada is the world’s second largest gold pro- 


ducer, excluding. the USSR. 
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the budgetary deficit and nonbudget- 
ary items such as advances to Crown 
companies and an estimated short- 
age in the old age security fund. The 
minister anticipates no difficulty in 
financing these requirements, not 
only because they will be about 
$400,000,000 less than in the year 
just ended, but also because he ex- 
pects a more healthy bond market. 
He referred to the fact that the 
United States had acted as a good 
creditor with Britain and western 
European countries by taking more 
of their exports and releasing sub- 
stantial quantities of its gold re- 
serves. “But,” he continued, “it is 
to be hoped that the people and the 
Government of the United States will 
be less timid regarding imports.” 
Although 1958 merchandise ex- 
ports to the United States fell by 
1%, merchandise imports dropped 
12%. As a result the imbalance in 
commodity trade was substantially 
reduced and the deficit fell by $413,- 
000,000 to $534,000,000 in 1958. 
Although the deficit with the 
United States on nonmerchandise 
transactions rose by $66,000,000, 
most of the shift on commodity 
trade was reflected in the over-all 
current account balance and the total 
deficit declined from $1.55-billion in 
1957 to $1.20-billion in 1958. The 
total deficit included nearly $500,- 
000,000 in interest and dividend pay- 
ments to American investors. 
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Why New York Deposit Turnover 


Government Bond Dealers, Investment Bankers and Brokers 


The author is vice-president and 
secretary of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 


City has been rising steadily 

for many years. As the chart 
shows, the rate has recently aver- 
aged above 50 times a year as com- 
pared with only 20 times in 1943. 
The current rate in New York com- 
pares with an annual rate of slightly 
more than 30 times a year in the six 
leading centers of Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. Many ques- 
tions have arisen as to the signifi- 
cance of the large expansion in New 
York and the widening spread be- 
tween New York and other centers. 
The growing volume of financial 
transactions has generally been re- 
garded as responsible for these de- 
velopments, but until recently no 
data have been available to measure 
their influence. 

In February 1959, however, the 
New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion obtained data from its 14 mem- 
bers, for use at recent Congressional 
hearings, which isolate and measure 
the effect of some financial transac- 
tions upon bank debits and deposit 
turnover. In this survey, separate 


Dice turnover in New York 


data were obtained for accounts of 
dealers in U. S. Government obliga- 
tions, and accounts of investment 
bankers and brokers. 

The results, shown in the table be- 
low, are striking: U. S. Government 
dealers alone accounted for almost 
$19-billion of debits in February 
1959, or more than 25% of the total 
debits in New York. Another one- 
eighth of total debits was accounted 
for by transactions of investment 
bankers and brokers. The turnover 
on these two categories of financial 
accounts was very high — 11,264 
times a year for accounts of United 
States Government dealers and 299 
times a year for accounts of invest- 
ment bankers and brokers. The turn- 
over on the “all other” accounts in 
February 1959 was at the annual 
rate of 32.4 times. Even this rate 
still contained an indeterminate but 
unquestionably large amount of 
debits representing purely financial 
transactions, such as the investment 
of long and short-term funds by bus- 
iness corporations, financial institu- 
tions other than banks, and individ- 
uals, as well as dividend and interest 
payments and debt redemptions by 
national corporations in the New 
York market. 

The chart (opposite page) shows 


Bank Debits and Rate of Turnover of Deposits 
14 Member Banks of the New York Clearing House Association 
February 1959 


Type of account 


Investment bankers and brokers 


Subtotal 
All other* 


Debits 
(millions) (millions) Monthly 
Dealers in U. S. Government obligations $18,773 ~ 20 


$28,046 


$73,994 


Rate of 

turnover 
Yearly 
11,264.4 
298.8 


Average 
balances 


938.7 
24.9 
$ 392 71.5 
17,164 2.7 


$17,556 4.2 


372 


858.0 


45,949 32.4 


50.4 


* Exclusive of interbank and United States Government deposit accounts. 
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that the adjusted rate in New York, 
after excluding debits to Govern- 
ment bond dealers, and to invest- 
ment bankers and brokers, was not 
appreciably higher than the average 
for the six other leading centers for 
which the Federal Reserve collects 
data. It would appear, therefore, 
that the greater rise in the rate of 
turnover in New York City and the 
widening spread as compared with 
other centers are the result of the 
tremendous growth in the volume of 
financial transactions over the past 
15 years. These arise from many fi- 
nancial activities: 


(1) Transactions in U. S. Govern- 
ment securities—By far the largest 
part of the trading in Government 
securities takes place in New York 
through transactions with Govern- 
ment bond dealers. 


(2) Trading in other securities— 
New York is of predominant impor- 
tance in trading on the exchanges 
and in the over-the-counter markets. 


(3) Underwriting activities—Most 
of the very large investment bank- 
ing houses have their head offices in 
New York, where the majority of the 
closings of large corporate and mu- 
nicipal issues are held. 


(4) Dealings in open market paper 
—New York is the center of opera- 
tions in commercial paper, finance 
paper, and banker’s acceptances. 


(5) Corporate trust, agency, and 
registrar operations—A substantial 
portion of corporate dividends, inter- 
est payments, and bond retirements 
is made in New York. 


(6) Financial operations of busi- 
ness corporations — Many corpora- 
tions have financial headquarters in 
New York and most large corpora- 
tions have bank accounts in New 
York; in recent years corporations 
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{s 50 Times Yearly 


Account for a Large Portion of This Activity 


have become a major factor in the 
money market. 


(7) Operations of agencies of for- 
eign banks—Accumulation of dollar 
balances in this country has enabled 
many foreign bank agencies to be 
active in the New York money mar- 
ket. 


In particular, debits arising from 
transactions in short-term Treasury 
securities have increased sharply be- 
cause the volume of bills, certificates, 
and notes outstanding is now ap- 
proaching $100-billion, as compared 
with less than $50-billion 15 years 
ago. This great mass of paper is 
constantly being bought and sold— 
through Government bond dealers— 
as changes occur in the liquidity and 
portfolio positions of investors across 
the country. The New York banks 
provide a special mechanism for 
handling this high volume of activ- 
ity for Government bond dealers. 
The mechanics are not widely un- 
derstood, however, and will be briefly 
reviewed here to help clarify the 
figures on deposit turnover. 

Unlike the commercial banks, 
which clear their checks through 
local clearing houses or the Federal 
Reserve banks, and the stock brokers 
who clear their trades through stock 
clearing corporations, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment security dealers have no 
central clearing agency. Instead, the 
dealers use their banks in New York 
City as their clearing agents for the 
handling and transferring of secur- 
ities, as well as for making and re- 
ceiving payment. For example, one 
bank handles virtually all the clear- 
ing of short-term Government secur- 
ities for nonbank dealers. Other 
banks handle the clearing of other 
types of Government obligations for 
one or more dealers. 

One reason dealers do not have a 
clearing agency themselves is that, 
unlike the stock brokerage business, 
sales and purchases are not usually 
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consummated at the same time. 
Rather, dealers buy for their own 
account and sell from their own ac- 
count. There is no transaction at a 
given moment between A and B; it 
is first between A and the dealer, 
and at some later time between the 
dealer and B. 


Dealer-Bank Procedure 


The clearing agent, i.e., the bank, 
holds the securities of the dealer in 
custody, pending receipt of delivery 
instructions by the dealer. In mak- 
ing a market for Government secur- 
ities, a dealer transacts a large vol- 
ume of trades, representing both 
purchases and sales, during a busi- 
ness day. When he sells a security, 
the dealer instructs his clearing 
agent to deliver that security to the 
purchaser in return for a check cov- 
ering the amount of sale. The clear- 
ing agent credits this check to the 
dealer’s account. Conversely, when 
the dealer buys a security, he in- 
structs the clearing agent to present 
his check (usually a check drawn by 
the bank) to the messenger deliver- 
ing the security purchased. The 
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amount of this check is debited to 
the dealer’s account in the clearing 
bank. In other words, the clearing 
agent facilitates the dealer’s opera- 
tions throughout the day by receiv- 
ing and paying money and also re- 
ceiving and delivering securities in 
his behalf. 

At the end of the day, there will 
usually be a deposit balance which 
is nominal in size relative to the tre- 
mendous volume of business done. It 
is not unusual for the volume of 
debits to run in the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, or many times a 
dealer’s deposit.“ Because balances 
are small and provide little income 
to the banks, these clearings are 
handled for a reasonable fee based 
on the volume of securities delivered. 
If a dealer finds that he has bought 
more securities than he has sold, he 
may need to borrow funds. This will 
add further to the volume of bank 
debits. 

Underwriting activities, which 
have expanded greatly in recent 
years, have also been an impor- 
tant factor in the increase in turn- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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Bux H. WooTEN, president of the First National Bank 
in Dallas, was one of nine successful American business 
and professional leaders who received the annual Horatio 
Alger Awards this year. 

These awards are dedicated to the free enterprise system 
and the American tradition of equal opportunity which 
enables a youth to overcome his humble beginnings and 
achieve success in his chosen field. 

Winners are chosen by ballot annually among 3,000 
campus leaders at 500 schools and colleges throughout the 
country, under the American Schools & Colleges Associa- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, educational con- 
sultants to parents and students. The association intro- 
duced the annual Horatio Alger Awards in 1947 to inspire 
American youth to individual initiative by showing living 
proof of its fruits. 

The award is a bronze plaque. In addition to Ben 
Wooten, the others to receive it this year were: James P. 
Mitchell, U. S. Secretary of Labor; Alfred C. Fuller, 
Fuller Brush Company; Dr. Eric Walker, president, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Walter L. Jacobs, president, 
Hertz Corporation of Chicago; Alfred L. Hammell, chair- 
man of the board, Railway Express Agency, New York; 
Albert J. Berdis, president, Weirton Steel Company; Char- 
les F. Noyes, Charles F. Noyes Company; John F. Erns- 
thausen, ex-president, Norwalk (Ohio) Truck Lines. 

There is a tendency to describe these men as self-made, 
but each of this year’s group, in accepting the award 
stressed something. quite the opposite—that success comes 
only through working with others. 

Another thought which appeared again and again in 
the award winners’ responses was that opportunity still 
lives in America. 

Some aspects of this occasion have such a timely and 
inspirational bearing on the subject of opportunity in 
banks today, that we want to give BANKING’s readers the 
full statement that Ben Wooten made in his acceptance 
of the award. 


Dr. Norman Vincent Peale (above, left, with Mr. Wooten) 
nationally known minister of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City, is chairman of the committee and pre- 
sented the awards before a distinguished gathering at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. Dr. Peale said to BANK- 
ING after the meeting: “This occasion should have a wider 
audience, including all young persons in the country.” 


OPPORTUNITY — 


Coming Your Way in the U.S.A. 


Y heart is filled with gratitude 
M toward each member of the 

Awards Committee and every 
person in every college and univer- 
sity who had any part in the grant- 
ing of the awards. ‘Deep apprecia- 
tion almost overwhelms me. When I 
think of my many deficiencies I am 
aware that, even though one may 
contain the timbers of success, they 
cannot be pared and shaped by the 
individual alone. Somewhere along 
the line, one is given impetus by an 
acquaintance, friend, or loved one 
just when he must have it. My wealth 
is not great insofar as material 
things are concerned, but I am rich 
in friendships and, of the two, I am 


friends. 
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BEN H. WOOTEN 


convinced that more genuine happi- 
ness comes from this type of wealth. 
There is a poem I like very much: 


It is always a joy in life to find 
At every turn of the road, 

A strong arm of the comrade kind, 
To help me onward with my lod. 


Since I have no gold to give, 
’Tis love must make amends; 

It is my prayer that while I live, 
God shall make me worthy of my 


Comrades have always been at 
hand to help me onward with any 


undertaking, and it is my prayer 
that I shall ever be worthy of them. 
It has been said that the Highway 
of Success is filled with women 
pushing their men along, and this is 
certainly true in whatever success 
I have had, in that I have been 
blessed with a marvelous helpmate. 
My father and mother were of 
strong faith and depth of character, 
with a firm belief in industry and in 
the duty of one to use his talents to 
the best advantage within the frame- 
work of the Golden Rule. They were 
poor in this world’s goods, but rich 
in a philosophy of life that carried 
them through hardships without 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Keeping 
Pension Plans 


On the 


ALLEN L. MAYERSON 


HE growth of pension and wel- 
[tere plans during the past 15 

years has been phenomenal. Al- 
though no accurate figures are 
available, it is estimated that there 
are about 500,000 such plans, of 
which 30,000 cover more than 100 
persons. Sparked by wartime excess 
profits taxes and continued high 
postwar tax rates, as well as by 
union demands for more security, 
the last decade has seen an attempt 
to provide for hourly workers fringe 
benefits similar to those which em- 
ployers used to give only to salaried 
employees. The increased level of 
social security benefits, now well 
above the bare subsistence level 
originally contemplated, bas made 
the goal of an adequate pension for 
all a practical possibility. While the 
Inland Steel decision in 1949 gave 
unions the right to bargain col- 
lectively over pension and welfare 
plans, the Taft-Hartley Act legalized 
the establishment of joint employer- 
employee administered pension and 
welfare plans. 


Abuses Have Developed 


There has been time in the 12 
years since the Taft-Hartley Act 
for abuses to develop, especially 
since the jointly administered plans 
established by that act were not 
supervised by any governmental 
authority. While banks and insur- 
ance companies have always been 
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subject to close state control, and 
investment houses, security dealers, 
and certain other financial organiza- 
tions are regulated by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the 
jointly administered pension and 
welfare plans have escaped much 
state or Federal regulation util 
now. However, they have not escaped 
at least some attention. The New 
York State insurance department 
began investigating abuses in the 
welfare plan field in 1954. In De- 
cember 1954 it published a book en- 
titled Whose Welfare?, and in 1955 
it published a more detailed study 
entitled Private Employee Benefit 
Plans—A Public Trust. The Federal 
Government has also been interested 
in these problems, and during 1957 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare held a series of hear- 
ings on five proposed bills relating 
to the registration, reporting, and 
disclosure of employee welfare plans. 


Welfare Plan Case Histories 


While the Senate hearings un- 
earthed various kinds of abuse, some 
of the clearest reasons why pension 
and welfare plans need to be regu- 
lated can be found in the case his- 
tories published in Whose Welfare? 
For example, Welfare Plan 1 had 
operating expenses totaling 21% of 
contributions for the period March 1, 
1949, to March 31, 1952. Insurance 
benefits totaled only 28% of contri- 


As pension and welfare plans have 
grown over the past 15 years, so 
has their abuse. Circumstances usu- 
ally surrounding their administra- 
tive abuse, and pros and cons on 
laws designed to lessen its likelihood 
are discussed in this article. MR. 
MAYERSON wrote last month on the 
Keogh-Simpson Bill which is con- 
cerned with retirement plans for the 
self-employed. 


butions during this period. Expenses 
included the purchase of a Cadillac 
automobile for the use of the union 
president, who also served as ad- 
ministrator of the welfare fund. The 
automobile was registered in his 
name individually and was not shown 
as an asset on the books of the fund. 
Although $134,082 had been col- 
lected for benefits since the pension 
plan originated in 1949, no formal 
plan was adopted during the next 
five years, and the money accumu- 
lated in a checking account without 
interest. 

“Welfare Plan 42 received contri- 
butions of $347,512 for the 3-year 
period ending April 30, 1953. In- 
surance premiums were $108,660, or 
31% of contributions. Administra- 
tive expenses totaled $127,373, or 
37% of total contributions, thereby 
exceeding the amount used to pur- 
chase benefits for members. The 
high expenses were due principally 
to the excessive compensation paid 
to the fund’s administrator, who was 
also the union president, and to the 
assistant administrator. Their total 
compensation was $103,122, or 95% 
of all expenses of the plan. These 
two fund officers also received 
compensation from the union itself 
which equaled or exceeded that paid 
by the fund.” 


Ingenious Schemes 


Welfare Plan 94 found some new 
and ingenious ways of milking the 
fund. “On January 30, 1951, this 
welfare fund contracted to purchase 
group insurance, pursuant to a 
decision of its board of trustees. A 
few days later, the president of the 
local union entered into an agree- 
ment with the insurance company 
whereby the union would receive 
refunds or pay additional premiums 
depending upon the loss experience. 
The employer trustees were never 
informed of this arrangement. 
Shortly thereafter, the president 
entered into a contract with his 
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brother-in-law under which the 
latter was to receive any refunds 
which might accrue to the union.” 
The brother-in-law also received 
commissions on the insurance placed 
by the welfare fund. The employer- 
trustees of the fund were not aware 
that the brother-in-law of the union’s 
president participated in the com- 
missions paid on the welfare fund 
insurance, nor that he received re- 
fund checks because of the fund’s 
good experience. 

“Welfare Plan 39 provided 60% 
of its coverage through insurance 
carriers and the balance through 
self-administered hospital, medical, 
and optical services. The benefits 
absorbed only 46% of the contribu- 
tions, whereas administration ex- 
penses accounted for 31% ... Of 
the approximately $40,000 in self- 
administered benefits paid to fund 
members, 32% went to 14 union 
officers, over half of it to the union 
manager alone.” Among the pay- 
ments received by the manager 
were $1,800 for three trips to San 
Francisco and $750 for a trip to 
Florida, allegedly to recuperate 
from various ailments. 

While these abuses are, of  ourse, 
exceptional and most pension and 
welfare funds are honestly and con- 
scientiously managed, they do show 
what can happen when trustees of 
many millions of other people’s 
money escape any governmental 
regulation. Certainly, the same logic 
that demands -the supervision of 
banks and insurance companies also 
requires that there be some public 
control over pension and welfare 
plans. During the past four years 
hoth state and Federal governments 
have adopted legislation to accom- 
plish this objective. 


Federal Disclosure Act 


Public law 85-836, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, is not an attempt by the 
Federal Government to regulate wel- 
fare plans, but only to force the dis- 
closure of information relevant to 
the public. Once the facts are avail- 
able, should members find their 
funds are being looted they must 
themselves take court action to stop 
abuses. The law covers both in- 
sured and uninsured pension and 
welfare plans, including profit-shar- 
ing plans which provide benefits at 
retirement. The administrator of 
any pension or welfare plan cover- 
ing more than 25 employees must 
file with the Secretary of Labor a 
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description of the plan and an an- 
nual financial report. Tne descrip- 
tion of any plan then in existence 
was supposed to be filed by April 1, 
1959, while the annual report is 
due within four months after the 
end of each fiscal year. 

A division of Welfare and Pension 
Reports, headed by Arthur W. Mot- 
ley, was established within the De- 
partment of Labor to administer the 
act. However, the division has 
neither the authority nor the money 
to investigate the reports, and its 
responsibility is pretty well limited 
to receiving and filing the reports 
submitted to it. Only about 100,000 
plan descriptions were received by 
the Labor Department before the 
April 1 deadline. This indicates either 
that earlier estimates of the num- 
ber of pension and welfare plans in 
the U. S. have been gross exaggera- 
tions or, more likely, that many 
pension and welfare plans either do 
not know about the filing require- 
ment or choose to ignore it. 

In addition to filing the plan 
description and the annual financial 
report with the Secretary of Labor, 
the administrator of each pension 
and welfare plan is required to make 
copies available for examination by 
any participant in the plan or any 
covered beneficiary. A plan adminis- 
trator refusing to make information 
available to a participant may be 
liable for $50 a day until the infor- 
mation is supplied. 


Defects in the 
Federal Disclosure Act 


While the Federal Disclosure Act 
is a long step forward and for the 
first time requires pension plans to 
disclose to the members important 
details of their operations, the bill 
nevertheless has many defects. 
First, it requires disclosure for all 
groups with more than 25 members. 
Actually, a group with less than 100 
is small enough so that the tempta- 
tion for any wrongdoing would be 
slight. To require disclosure of 
groups with over 100 members only 
would probably mean that only 30,- 
000 plans would be covered by the 
law, with considerable saving in 
time, money, and administration 
expense. 

The law includes in its scope all 
types of plans, whether insured or 
uninsured, and whether based on a 
fixed level of benefits or a contri- 
bution of a fixed number of cents 
per hour. However, there seems to 


be little reason why level of benefit 
plans need to be regulated. When 
benefits are fixed in advance, only 
the employer’s cost can vary and 
plan members cannot lose if the 
fund is inefficiently handled. In such 
a case the employer will supervise 
the expenditures of the fund to en- 
sure that his costs are not excessive, 

It is the fixed cost type of plan, 
where the employer contributes a 
stipulated amount of money (usu- 
ally expressed as so many cents per 
hour), that provides an opportunity 
and an incentive for abuse. A fixed 
amount of money is available to 
cover both expenses and benefits 
and there may be a temptation to 
use more of the money for expenses 
and less for benefits. Since the em- 
ployer’s costs are fixed, he has little 
incentive to concern himself with 
whether or not the plan contribu- 
tions are being used for their in- 
tended purpose. It should be noted 
that it is the type of plan rather 
than who administers it that is im- 
portant. Even though most fixed- 
level-of-benefit plans are employer- 
administered, while most fixed-cost 
plans are jointly administered by 
the employer and the union, this is 
not the distinguishing character- 
istic. It is the nature of the fixed- 
cost plan that provides the oppor- 
tunity and incentive for misuse of 
funds and this is the factor that 
ought to be considered when decid- 
ing what plans need regulation. 

Another defect is that the annual 
financial reporting required by the 
law need not be certified or verified 
as to accuracy. Although reports are 
supposed to include such informa- 
tion as the contributions received, 
benefits paid, assets, liabilities, 
receipts, and disbursements, there 
is no requirement that they be veri- 
fied by an independent accountant 
nor that the liabilities be determined 
by an actuary. Furthermore, there 
is no regulation of the investments 
of any of these welfare or pension 
funds nor is the method of fund- 
ing pension benefits subject to any 
scrutiny. 


State Activity 
in Welfare and Pension Plans 
In addition to the Federal legisla- 
tion, six states have enacted laws 
relating to pension and funds since 
1955. Washington was the first, in 
June 1955, followed by New York, 
Connecticut, California, Massachu- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Through the Irving Trust Company, 
the bank at the head of Wall Street, flows 
a steady stream of business information 
gathered from the world over. And your 
man at the Irving is ready to put any part 
of it to work for you or your customers. 


His sources of information are many 
and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
ticker, quotations from the trading tables, 
credit files, or conversation over the 
luncheon table with an associate just back 7 
from abroad are a few of the local re- N 


sources to which he has immediate access. 


The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 
Experienced Consultation. Safekeeping of 
Securities. 


IRVING TRUST 
COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15,N.Y: 9 


Capital Funds over $135,000,090 
Total. Assets over $1,600,000,000 


RicHARD H. West, Chairman of the Board 
GeEorGE A. Murpnuy, President 


Domestic Banking Division—JosEPH S. Moss, 
Senior Vice President in Charge 


MEMBER FEDHRAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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correspondent 
banking keeps 
the wheels of 
industry turning 


Credit may be the fuel on which 
business runs—and bankers 
help keep it flowing. 


As the country grows, the need for expanded 
correspondent facilities grows—particularly in 
the lending field. 

Many of our correspondent banking friends 
sometimes find it advantageous to call on Chase 
Manhattan to participate in local loans. 

By working with Chase Manhattan (first in loans 
to American industry) your bank, too, can sup- 
plement its legal limit, thereby broadening its 
usefulness to the community. Then there are 
periods when policy may dictate that you spread 
your loan portfolio. 

When you next have a request for credit that calls 
for a participating loan—and you want a partner 
who will participate, work right along with you 
and take some of the load off your shoulders— 
may we suggest that you call your man at Chase 
Manhattan ? 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


BANK 


Chartered 1799 
Head Office: 18 Pine Street, N. Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Chase Manhattan officers visit a manufacturing custom 
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Processing Personal Loans 


WILLIAM M. FEENEY 


Mr. FEENEY is assistant cashier, 
personal loan department, First Na- 
tional Bank, Mobile, Ala. 


DOPTION of a loan processing 
system designed to fit our op- 
erating and reporting needs 

has enabled us to handle personal 
loans more rapidly and to eliminate 
errors that formerly were all-too- 
frequent. The results led us to ex- 
tend the use of this system to the 
dealers instalment loan department. 
Our former method of processing 
personal loans had been put into 
operation when volume was com- 
paratively small. In recent years, 
however, the number of personal 
loans has increased rapidly. The old 
system proved inadequate for hand- 
ling the heavier work load effi- 
ciently, and the steady rise in vol- 
ume was forcing us to add clerks. 


The ledger card is coded with hard 
punch, by notching information on 
border of card. Notches may indicate 
control number, collateral, type of loan, 
due-date, account number, and loan 


number 
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Five forms are processed in one operation. L. to r.: loan ledger card, index card 
and paid out register, loan register, jacket insert and paid out letter, passbook 


Probably the benefits from our 
new system, Keysort, product of 
Royal McBee Corp., can be under- 
stood best in terms of the sequence 
of steps involved in processing an 
average personal loan under the 
former system. A comparison with 
current procedures will demonstrate 
graphically the increase in effi- 
ciency. 

The former procedure called for 
seven forms, each of which had to 
be typed individually at different 
stages in the processing of a loan. 
Actually, there were eight typings 
since one of the forms, the cus- 
tomer’s payment book, had to be in- 
serted into the typewriter twice and 
the information recorded on both 
sides. The seven forms were: the 
aforementioned customer’s payment 
book; ledger card; alphabetical in- 
dex card; file jacket for loan papers; 
loan register; paid out register; and 
customer letter, which was sent out 
with the canceled note when the 
loan was fully paid. 


One Typing Now 


In addition to putting each rec- 
ord into the typewriter separately 
and entering all the necessary in- 
formation, even more time was re- 
quired to proofread each form so 


that errors could be corrected. Even 
so, embarrassing and costly mis- 
takes slipped through with disheart- 
ening frequency. 

The eight separate typings have 
now been reduced to one. We re- 
designed all the forms, reduced the 
number to five, and increased the 
usefulness of each. These are: 


The Five Forms 


Original, or Customer’s Payment 
Book, redesigned so that all data 
we want the customer to see is on 
one side of the record. This infor- 
mation includes his name and ad- 
dress, loan number, amount of loan, 
payment schedule, and due-date of 
first payment. The reverse side of 
the book has space for 24 separate 
payments. The face of this record 
explains why charges are made for 
late payments and concludes with 
a brief goodwill message from the 
bank. To obviate the need for typ- 
ing name and address again, the 
passbook is inserted in a window 
envelope and mailed out to the cus- 
tomer. 

Jacket Insert and Letter to Cus- 
tomer, a single piece of paper-work 
replacing two formerly used. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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As a correspondent of The Northern Trust, you may now offer 


your customers a fast and safe means of making payments 


throughout the world, by using the extensive network of 
foreign banking relationships which are available to you 
here. Payments may be made in the form of drafts drawn on 
our foreign correspondents, or by mail and cable remittances. 
In addition, our Foreign Department provides import letters 
of credit, makes foreign collections, and obtains foreign trade 
and credit reports for your customers. We will also be pleased 
to supply travelers’ letters of credit and foreign currency. 


NORTHERN/PRUST 


PERSONAL SERVICE LASALLE AND MONROE BANK 


In the Heart of the Financial District Chicago, IIlinois * Financial +« Member F.D.I.C. 
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Who has the latest word 


ON HOW BANKS 
CAN BE OF GREATEST HELP 
TO U.S. AGRICULTURE? 


Scene from the movie, “Banking 
on Farmers,” an A.B.A. Public Relations 
film made in conjunction with the 
Agricultural Commission. It dramatizes ways 
in which bankers can provide on-the-spot 


service to people living in rural communities. 
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...thanks to the A.B. A.’s Agricultural Commission, which assists banks in maintaining 
their leadership as the nation’s number one institutional lender to American 
agriculture. The Commission studies all phases of farm credit, and passes along this 
useful information to banks, college personnel, and all other interested groups. 


Currently under way are studies of farm-trained men in banks, irrigation financing 
opportunities, and farming trends. Each of these is designed to help banks — 

gear their lending policies to the changing needs of farmers and ranchers and the’ 
companies which serve them. 


In view of the rapid increase in rural banking services, the Commission is emphasizing 
the employment of well trained agricultural men as lending officers in banks 

of all sizes. Such men can play a vital role in helping member banks build stronger farm 
business and stronger banks in rural areas. 


Another important field of study lies in finding improved ways for smaller banks 
to cooperate with large banks and insurance companies in financing sizable farm loans. 


Manuals now available from the Agricultural Commission include: 


3. Agricultural Credit and Related Data 
Contract Farming —Implications to Banking 
e Farm Equipment Financing 
e Intermediate-Term Bank Credit for Farmers 
e Livestock. Financing 
e You and Your Bank—How Commercial Hanks Help Farmers 


"As the Agricultural Commission develops new aids to banks, you will read about them 
first in BANKING. 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field. 
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Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series featuring the broad research activities of the American Bankers Association 
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1958 ANNUAL REPORT 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (inoiana) AND SUBSIDIARIES 


EFFICIENCY RISES; COSTS CUT 


MANUFACTURING. Emphasis continues to be placed 
on quality improvement. We are well on the way to 
achieving our objective of reducing operating costs 
while continuing to improve the quality of our products. 
For example, scheduled for completion in May, 1959, 
is a 140,000-barrel-per-day crude distillation unit 
which will replace nine smaller, obsolete units at an 
important cost saving in operation. Our new petro- 
chemical plant at Joliet, Illinois, was essentially com- 
pleted in 1958. 


MARKETING. The company achieved excellent results 
through reseller channels, particularly in the sales of 
premium gasolines. Sales through service stations and 
other retail outlets increased about 5%, exceeding the 
industry pattern. For the year, our total volume of 
product sales declined 2.5%, largely the result of low- 
ered industrial demand for residual fuels and the 
dropping of marginal commercial accounts. 


PRODUCTION. A number of promising fields were 
opened in this country and Canada by Pan American 
Petroleum Corporation. Among these were the Swan 
Hills area of Alberta, Canada. Net domestic produc- 
tion of crude oil and natural gas liquids declined 6.7 % 
in 1958, due largely to restrictions on production by 
state agencies. Net natural gas production increased 
slightly—to 1.35 billion cubic feet daily. Our crude 
oil, natural gas liquids and natural gas reserve posi- 
tion showed continued growth. 


INTERNATIONAL. Emphasis on foreign oil exploration 
and development was increased substantially with the 
formation of a new subsidiary, Pan American Inter- 
national Oil Company. International’s overseas activ- 
ities now encompass seven countries on four continents. 
A second new subsidiary—Amoco Trading Corpora- 
tion—was formed in 1958 to handle international crude 
oil marketing activities. 


RESEARCH was responsible for several important 
improvements during 1958. Our research scientists 
engaged in a wide range of petrochemical studies. We 
have developed a strong patent position in methods of 
roducing thermoplastics and organic intermediates. 
e also have developed a new drilling technique, based 
on a modification of an air-driven quarry type drill. 


NET WORTH AND FINANCING. Net worth at the end 
of 1958 stood at $2,076,900,000—the highest in Com- 
pany history. Book value per share increased to $58.06 
in 1958 from $56.26 in 1957. During the year, the 
Company sold $200 million principal amount of 414% 
Debentures, due October 1, 1983. At year end total 
borrowings amounted to $467.5 million, equal to 17% 
of total assets. 


DIVIDENDS. In line with our policy of paying divi- 
dends equal to approximately one-half of our earnings, 
regular cash dividends were supplemented in the fourth 
quarter with a special dividend in Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) stock. Dividends paid, including 
the value of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
stock on date of distribution, amounted to $1.687 per 
share. We have paid dividends for 65 consecutive years. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


Please send me a copy of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
1958 Annual Report. 


THE STORY IN FIGURES 


FINANCIAL: 
Total income 
Net earnings 
Net earnings per average 

outstanding share 

Dividends paid* 
Dividends paid per share*..... 
Earnings retained in the business 
Capital expenditures 
Total assets 


PRODUCTION: 
Crude oil and natural gas liquids, 
barrels per day, net 
Natural gas, thousand cubic feet 
per day, net 
Oil wells owned, net (year end).. 
Gas wells owned, net (year end). 


MANUFACTURING: 
Crude oil and natural gas liquids, 
etc., processed, barrels per day. 
Crude running capacity, barrels 
per day (year end) 


MARKETING: 
Refined products sold, barrels 


Natural gas sold, thousand 
cubic feet per day 
Crude oil sold, barrels per day. .. 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Pipelines built, miles 
Pipelines owned, miles (year end) 
Pipeline traffic, million barrel 
miles 
Tanker and barge traffic, 
million barrel miles 
PEOPLE: 
Stockholders (year end) 
Employees (year end) 
Wages and benefits 


1958 1957 
$1,882,441,000  2,029,689,000 
$ 117,775,000 151,509,000 


3.29 4.27 
56,302,000 


687 2.110 


$ 64,578,000 
$ 270,387,000 
$2,769,317,000 
$2,076,853,000 


95,207,000 
340,274,000 
2,535,023,000 
2,012,260,000 
56.26 


285,474 


1,347,590 
10,872 
2,193 


307,500 
1,298,158 


10,722 
2,085 


640,648 
691,800 


648,076 
714,000 


645,745 
29,032 


1,422,498 
277,183 


662,676 
29,874 


1,391,315 
341,594 


281 175 
17,568 17,366 


152,796 156,451 
93,710 86,125 
151,937 


46,033 
$ 352,469,000 


148,375 
49,678 
370,128,000 


*Dividends paid” include the value on this Company’s books of the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) stock distributed as a dividend. “Dividends paid 
per share” include the market value of the Jersey stock on date of distribution. 


REFINING AND 


: Company 


STANDARD OIL 
(INDIANA), 


Parent Company, 
and subsidiaries 


STANDARD 


STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


MARKETING COMPANIES 


Wholly Owned Subsidiaries 


UTAH OIL 
REFINING COMPANY OIL COMPANY 


Other major subsidiaries (wholly owned): Pan American Petroleum Cor- 
poration @ Service Pipe Line Company @ Indiana Oil Purchasing Company 


@ Tuloma Gas Products Company @ 


Pan American International Oil 


Company @ Amoco Trading Corporation © Amoco Chemicals Corporation 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


“If You Were Running 
Our Bank” 


Suggestion Corner” 
is now in business at the Mer- 
chandise National Bank, Chicago. 

Equipped with telephone-recorder 
and pamphlets, it gives the public 
a chance to make suggestions on a 
record or leave them in writing. The 
corner is at the south end of the 
bank’s lobby in the Merchandise 
Mart, and away from the main traf- 
fic area so that it doesn’t interfere 
with teller lines. 

Large signs on a lobby pillar and 
a poster in a display window call 
attention to the new service. Writ- 
ten and recorded messages are for- 
warded to the bank’s top manage- 
ment at the end of each business 
day. 

The give-away pamphlet is “If 
You Were Running Our Bank .. .,” 
distributed by the Advertising De- 
partment of the American Bankers 
Association. 


Miss Secretary Meets 
Miss Secretary 


HE East River Savings Bank, 

New York City, has a pleasant 
channel of two-way communication 
between the secretaries of its ad- 
ministrative officers and the trus- 
tees’ secretaries. 

On the theory that because the 
two groups are in close touch by 
telephone and letter, it’s a good idea 
to bring them together socially, the 
bank sponsors an annual luncheon 
for them. It is preceded by an in- 
formal meeting in the board room. 
Each woman sits in her boss’s chair. 
This year, for a change of pace, the 
secretaries met in a downtown club. 
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Martin C. Evenhouse, Merchandise 
cashier, tells Barbara Pawlak how the 
Suggestion Corner operates 


The bank’s executive officers as- 
sist in receiving, but leave after the 
official greetings. The party is just 
for the girls. 


Forum Tuition Refunded 
for Good Attendance 


HE ‘‘Money Management Course”’ 

for business women, offered this 
spring by the National Boulevard 
Bank of Chicago, carried a “tuition” 
or enrolment fee of $10. But the full 
amount was refunded if four of the 
five weekly sessions were attended, 
and any forfeited fees were do- 
nated to the Community Fund. 

The course, first presented in 1958, 


The “Ideas” Section of BANKING’S 
Business Building Bulletin is by 
JOHN L. COOLEY. 


was repeated in recent weeks, with 
talks on budgeting, insurance, real 
estate, stocks and bonds, and invest- 
ment plans, given by experts in the 
various categories. O. Paul Decker, 
president of the bank, talked on the 
last named subject. 

We’re told by Vice-president Rob- 
ert A. Bachle: “The ladies’ interest 
in financial subjects seems un- 
quenchable and our speakers tell 
me that the question periods follow- 
ing the lectures contain some of the 
most intelligent discussions they 
have ever heard.” 

Enrolment was limited to 50 
women. The meetings were held in 
the employees’ room at the bank. 


Bank Shares Help Class 
Study Banking 

wo shares of stock in the Fire- 

lands Community Bank of Ber- 
lin Heights, Ohio, sharpened local 
high school students’ interest in 
banking. 

The stock, given to the commer- 
cial class in trust by Director F. H. 
Hinman, provided a chance to ex- 
plain banking to the young people. 
They attended the annual meeting, 
voted their stock, and were warmly 
welcomed by the officers and other 
shareholders. Their numerous ques- 
tions about banking were carefully 
answered. Also, the students toured 
the Firelands Community. 

Mr. Hinman presented the stock 
after he and Vice-president Lee J. 
Schwab learned that the class 
planned to purchase a share as a 
means of dramatizing its studies 
and wanted also to attend a stock- 
holders’ meeting. 

The story was extensively covered 
by area newspapers. 
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Building Trust Business 


EVERAL tools for developing trust 

business were described at the 
A.B.A. Southern Trust Conference 
by Noel L. Mills, vice-president, 
Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, Jackson, Miss. 

The bank developed its own direct 
mail prospect list, revises it, and 
distributes the monthly pamphlets 
to present as well as potential cus- 
tomers. It has held forums for ac- 
countants, attorneys, and life under- 
writers. 

Commercial officers are encour- 
aged to solicit trust business. Pros- 
pects thus uncovered are referred 
to trust officers. This program has 
been effective. 

Attorneys are a primary source of 
business. Trustmen call on them 
personally, each officer being re- 
sponsible for so many visits a 
month. Also, the bank gave each 
lawyer a forms manual of suggested 
wills and trusts. It’s a popular book- 
let. Accounts and life underwriters 
are other professional men with 
whom close contacts are maintained. 


Rate Chart Sells Loans 


HE National Deposit Bank of 

Arnold, Pa., reports good results 
from use of a rate chart in its mort- 
gage loan ads. 

“We increased our loans over 
$500,000 last year and expect to do 
the same this year,” says President 
W. R. Gott. “We give a large part of 
the credit to the printing of the 
chart.” 

The table gives the monthly pay- 
ment, including interest, on 20, 15, 
10 and 5-year mortgages in amounts 


Advertising—the Hidden Asset 


From a talk by William S. Renchard, executive vice-president, Chemi 
cal Corn Exchange Bank, New York, and chairman of its advertisiny 
committee, to the American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


Banxzes in their appraisal of credits have been giving weight to the 
effectiveness of the company’s sales, marketing, and advertising pro- 
grams in an indirect or unconscious way under the broader heading of 
capacity of management. The job, as I see it, is to make the banker 
or other lender or investor directly or consciously aware of the value 
of this important corporate asset... . 

I believe there is an opportunity for broader application of your 
[the admen’s] talents in bringing your story to the attention of bankers 
and other financial people as well as to all areas of the managements 
of your client firms. By this I mean that you should try to reach not 
only the sales, marketing, and advertising executives, but also key 
people in other areas of management, including particularly the financial 
officers who are the ones who present the company’s case to their bank- 
ers, and who should have an increasing awareness of the value of 


this important hidden asset in the balance sheet. 

In many cases I believe your message could be directed effectively 
even to the board of directors, which is frequently composed of men 
of stature from all phases of business and professional life. 


from $1,000 to $10,000. The bank 
has found, Mr. Gott tells us, that 
“people are not so much interested 
in the rate they are paying as in the 
amount of the payment per month.” 


Green Thumb Bank 


HEN shareholders of the Fi- 

delity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany opened their recent dividend 
check envelopes they found a spe- 
cial message from President How- 
ard C. Petersen. Printed in, green 
ink and headed “Fidelity’s Green 
Thumb,” it recounted the bank’s ef- 
forts to beautify with flowering 
trees the ‘“unrelieved corridor of 
stone, asphalt and concrete,’’ Phila- 
delphia’s Broad Street. 


Morris R. Brownell, chairman of the Foundation for Commercial Banks, reports 
to a group of bankers at the A.B.A. Executive Council Spring Meeting on the 
national advertising campaign which the Foundation is directing 
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Two years ago F-PT decided to 
plant a row of trees “to add a touch 
of country green to our city street,” 
Mr. Petersen said. American hollies, 
dogwoods, flowering crabapples and 
couble flowering cherries, have been 
tried, with varying success, for 
“growing conditions are not auspi- 
cious,” what with auto exhausts 
and blustery winds. ‘Even with 
weekly care and feeding,” observed 
the president, “the trees have come 
out only fairly well in this con- 
test.” 

But the bank will keep trying: 
“Gardeners are a patient lot.” 

Also, “Our green thumb, even 
though only moderately green, has 
become the talk of the neighbor- 
hood.” 


Promotions for Junior 
Savings 


joven Bank of Madison, in Madi- 


son, Wis., is reaching young 
savers with a program that includes 
a Roy Rogers television show, free 
movies, premiums, and a club for 
the youngsters. 

The TV program is on Sunday 
afternoons. The bank also gives 
tickets for a special Saturday west- 
ern movie to children who have de- 
posited some savings during the 
week. 

To encourage thrift, each young 
saver gets one of five prizes when 
his account reaches a multiple of 
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How to Build Business on a $10,000 Ad Budget 


n the words of Advertising Manager 

Frank Flesher, The Littleton (Colo.) 
National Bank yesterday was “a coun- 
try bank in a country town, an hour 
and a half by horse and buggy from 
Denver.” Today it’s “Suburbia, 20 
minutes from the middle of the city, 
and fighting to stay that way for to- 
morrow!” 

Running a PR-advertising program 
on an annual budget of about $10,000 
is something of a problem, and Mr. 
Flesher tells us how he handles it. 

“Externally,” he writes, “we dropped 
all forms of programs, magazines, di- 
rectories, year books, cook books, etc., 
except local—and I do mean _ local— 
distribution. Football programs and 
junior class plays will have to get 
along without us. 

“We intensified our chamber of com- 
merce work; all officers are members 
and work on committees. (I happen to 
be president this year.) We deliber- 
ately split the service club member- 
ships to cover the field. All of us were 
already actively engaged in various 
churches. 


Matches as Reminders 

“We picked matches for our re- 
minder advertising. There is never a 
meeting or a dinner in the area with- 
out our four _ packed-in-cellophane 
match books at each plate. 

“We grabbed the school savings club 
program, and in one year have become 
the best school savings club bank, per- 
centagewise, in Christmas Club Corpo- 
ration’s 5-state western territory. It 
costs us money, but we have the school 
district’s bank account, 90% of the 
teacher loans, 95% of the teacher 
checking and saving accounts, almost 
all the teacher mortgage business when 
they buy their homes.” 


$10. When it totals $50, he will 
have received all the rewards. 

Employees wear western costumes 
on Monday afternoon and evening. 
There’s a special window for the 
youngsters and the premiums are 
on display. Also, a local TV _ per- 
sonality, “Foreman John,” is on 
hand to welcome the children to the 
bank’s junior savers club. 


Bank Staff Kept up 


to Date on Ads 


iN The Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, the staff of 600 people 
and the directors receive reprints 
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The Littleton National advertises in 
the home town semiweekly—and writes 
its own copy: solid type headlined 
“Money! Money! Money! Money!” 

“Offhand,’ Mr. Flesher observes, 
“one would think that would be a waste 
of space and money. Instead, it is read 
avidly, and we can prove it! We write 
about savings accounts and little plas- 
tic savings banks and people completely 
swamp us, and we run out of plastic 
banks in a week. We write about 
safety deposit boxes, rent 78 in a few 
days, and have to order two more tiers 
for our vault. We write about wearing 
western clothes every Friday, and 
there’s a line of people at the door on 
Friday morning to come in and see us. 
See why I’m thankful? 

“The board, bless ’em, have allowed 
me to kid banking and bankers, joke 
about serious things like money, debts, 
loans, borrowers, mortgages. It has 
paid off. Two bank advertising services 
are now negotiating with us to syndi- 
cate our ads. Of course, we’re elated.” 


Lobby Displays, Too 

The bank has departmentalized its 
give-aways: coin banks for savings; 
envelopes for safe deposit box renters; 
auto registration holders for car loans; 
etc. There are lobby displays of mer- 
chants’ goods, too, each tied to a bank 
sales message. A plumber who in- 
stalled a complete kitchen sold several 
remodeling jobs, two of which the bank 
financed. A stationer’s exhibit of old 
typewriters attracted so much atten- 
tion that the school system ran a bus 
to the bank so the typing classes could 
see the machines. The telephone com- 
pany’s display included a free phone— 
and everybody seemed to like that. 

“All of this,” reports Mr. Flesher, 
“has resulted in sustained growth.” 


of all advertisements. With each 
batch goes a memo reading some- 
thing like this: 

“These reprints are provided so 
that all bank people may know what 
is being advertised. That informa- 
tion keeps you from being ‘on the 
spot’ if an outsider comments about 
some bank program that is all news 
to you. 

“Course we don’t fool ourselves 
into thinking everybody reads every 
ad reprint. We can hope... and 
giving you a chance to know what’s 
going on is still more than worth 
the effort.” 

The note is signed by the adver- 


MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
How to Make It, Save It, Spend it 


"A weekly column about money and the many finoncial services 
available at Your Littleton National Bank. 


se 
SUBJECT; SAFETY DEPOSIT BOKES 


Everybody has some kind of import: papers—insurance, 


rant 
marriage license, 
notes or 


This is the Littleton National Bank ad 
that sold the boxes 


Lobby exhibit of old typewriters at the 
bank 


tising and public relations depart- 
ment. 


Staff Paper’s Stories 
Tell of Bank Services 


HE staff newspaper is a good 

medium for merchandising hints, 
and a number of banks use it just 
that way. 

For example, a recent issue of the 
Chase Manhattan News, in New 
York, had a timely story on that 
bank’s services for travelers: checks 
and letters of credit, foreign cur- 
rency, and short-term rentals of safe 
deposit facilities. Each was ex- 
plained carefully. 
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Nice, fresh money, is only one of the many financial services 
Your Littleton National Bank has to offer. We admit it is one 
of the most popular. 

Ge that as it may, this plece is to call your sttention to some- 
thing you may have been neglecting to consummate (a 3-syllebie 
word meaning “kick into submission.) 

Do you have » safe deposit box? If not, why not? 
cherge (hurrah), packet of leters, mortgages 
(who me?), the poem you wrote to your wife that 
threatens to read to guests, oid gold teeth, the baby’s 

What do YOU do with priceless junk like that? 
carry if around; you shovidn’t stuff it in the tép 
where moth and rust doth corrupt; and then 
burglars. 

Why not rent a safety deposit box af your Sittleten 
Bank, end dump it all in there? Hf it's worth Aynclng 
sentiment’s sake keep it in sete of sign 
yeer—pius Federal tax. 

Only safety deposit boxes teft at your Netonal 
Benk. Ask Ruby Julian or Ruth Sharp shout them, Ruby and 
Ruth are to the right of the front door as you wander in, 

“Business is good.” (Advertisement) 
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To celebrate World Trade Week, Industrial National Bank 
of Providence, R. I., featured in a window “a few of the 
many products imported by Rhode Island industry.” It 
also reminded lookers that “Industrial’s foreign banking 


department helps balance foreign trade” 


The same issue also published the 
results of a survey on the impor- 
tance of bank loans — specifically, 
the purposes for which Chase Man- 
hattan Bank grants instalment 
credit to individuals. The News 
picked one branch at random and 
got the stories behind all such loans 
it had made in recent months. It 
made an interesting, revealing item. 


Bank Survey Pinpoints 


Business Problems 


HE Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, is conducting pe- 
riodic surveys among 80 Georgia 
business leaders to develop ideas on 
the solution of problems ranging 
from industrial development to edu- 
cation and capital spending. 
President Mills B. Lane says the 
survey is the result of a feeling that 
“a need exists for a regular non- 
partisan, nonpolitical poll of Georgia 
businessmen.” No effort is being 


made to draw conclusions or recom- 
mend action; only the opinions are 
reported. A research company is 
handling the project. 

In the first survey, for example, 
a majority of those interviewed said 
a favorable labor situation had con- 
tributed most to Georgia’s develop- 
ment. Asked ‘What is Georgia’s 
greatest need in attracting new in- 
dustry?” 38% of the leaders said 
“More advertising and promotion” 
and 26% mentioned ‘More equitable 
tax structure.” Next came “A solu- 
tion to the school question,’ men- 
tioned by 23%. 

To the question ‘What do you 
think is Georgia’s greatest need in 
developing business from within the 
state?” 26% of the leaders said 
“Financing.” Better use of natural 
resources and raw materials got the 
second largest number of mentions. 

Through the survey the bank 
hopes to make a contribution to the 
solutiog of business problems. 


A money tree was the main attraction at this New Castle, 
Pa., bank’s home show booth. Give-away items included a 
folding yardstick and packages of candy. The United States 
Secret Service exhibit of counterfeit money helped draw 


crowds, too 


Bank Visitors Stare 
at the Biggest Bear 


T was labeled “Largest Polar Bear 

Ever Mounted,” and it stood for 
six weeks in the lobby of The First 
National Bank of Allentown, Pa., 
where big folks and little folks oh’d 
and ah’d at the 11 feet of white 
fur. 

Also described as the heaviest 
polar bear ever mounted (estimated 
live weight 2,000 pounds), the animal 
was loaned to the bank by Cus- 
tomer Phil Neuweiler who shot it 
in the Arctic Ocean in March 1958, 
some 60 miles off Alaska. 

The bank made the most of the 
unusual showpiece. Newspaper ads 
and stories brought thousands of 
visitors, including art school stu- 
dents who used the bear as a model. 
Camera fans had a good time, too, 
and its picture appeared on the 
cover of the staff magazine. 

All in all, says the First, it was 
guite a promotion. 


**Retail Department”? Markets Consumer Services 


The bear in the bank 


Tos First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
announces formetion of a Retail Banking Department to “coordinate 
the marketing and promotion” of banking services available to in- 
dividuals. 

“This department is being established,” said President William F. 
Kelly, “so that we can place more emphasis on merchandising those 
services particularly suited to the individual consumer—checking ac- 
counts, savings account, home mortgage loans, auto and appliance loans, 
etc. Thus we will be giving the specialized attention to our individual 
customers that our business customers have received over the years.” 

John Reilly, senior vice-president in charge of First Pennsylvania’s 
Time Sales operation, heads the new department. He notes that it will 
broaden the bank’s concept of “1-stop banking for the greater con- 
venience of all its customers.” 
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des aa a low-cost bank loan 


if the question of money is involved 
in your gift problem, we can help 
you solve that part of it fast! 
Regardless of the kind or cost of the 
gift you have in mind, we'll arrange 
a low-cost loan for the cash you need 
to buy it. Repayment terms will be 
Such that you can readily meet them 
out of income, without stress or strain 
on your budget. It's all so easy and 
simple! Our service is prompt, friendly. 


| 
Come in and talk it over at 


NAME 


One of the “Giftime” newspaper ads 
promoting bank loans 


“Steelmark’”’ Promotes 


Bank Loans in Press Service 


ANK loans to finance gifts for 
weddings, bridal showers, pa- 
rents’ “days,” and graduations are 
promoted in a U.S. Steelmark “Gif- 
time’? newspaper service sent to all 
daily newspapers and 2,500 weeklies. 
The service, similar to U. S. Steel’s 
“Operation Snowflake’ which pro- 
motes major appliances as Christ- 
mas gifts, consists of several pages 
of ads, stories, and pictures for 
newspaper use. It helps build spe- 
cial sections or individual pages for 
spring and early summer gift oc- 
casions, including Mother’s and 
Father’s Days. Credit is the theme 
of two 3-column ads suggested for 
bank sponsorship. One is headlined, 
“Whatever your gift problem, we 
can help solve it with a low-cost 
bank loan.” The other offers financ- 
ing for home improvements. 

The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, which cooperated in, pro- 
ducing “Giftime,’ estimates that 
mother-father-bride-graduate gift 
potential is more than $1.6-billion in 
sales for retail stores. 


Corporate Trust Business 
Opportunities 


HE growing volume of corporate 
trust business and the spread of 
stock ownership have increased cor- 
porations’ needs for trust services 
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outside New York, said O. E. Boulet, 
vice-president and trust officer, Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
at the A.B.A. Second Southern Trust 
Conference. Many widely held stock 
issues are transferable interchange- 
ably by several transfer agents in 
other cities than New York, thus 
providing opportunities for business. 

An advantage of corporate busi- 
ness over executorships and trustee- 
ships under a will is that the former 
immediately becomes an active ac- 
count, producing a fee, Mr. Boulet 


pointed out. Also, almost invariably 
it develops collateral business for 
the bank. 

Private placement of bonds for 
financing area office buildings or 
corporate expansion often is in the 
form of fully registered bonds se- 
cured by an indenture naming a local 
bank as trustee. “Much of this type 
of business,” the speaker said, “is 
available for the bank that lets the 
insurance companies and the invest- 
ment bankers know that it is capable 
of acting.” 


Georgia Bank’s Small Business Management 
Institute Is Popular Community Service 


HERE’S high praise in Georgia for 
the Small Business Management 

Institute sponsored by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Waycross. Two of these 
“Waycross Plan” programs have been 
held—one in 1958, the other last winter 
—and the bank will carry on with this 
community service project which Presi- 
dent George H. Bazemore originated. 

The institute is a clinic-type course 
designed to help small business plan 
and administer its affairs more effi- 
ciently. The 1959 curriculum, selected 
mostly from subjects suggested by bus- 
iness people of the community, included 
economics for small business, merchan- 
dising, income taxes, gift and estate 
taxes, credit records, and insurance. 
This year the Waycross Vocational 
School cooperated, and at the close of 
the institute the State Department of 
Vocational Education awarded certifi- 
cates to 87 men and women who had 
attended at least six of the seven ses- 
sions. 

Those attending included lawyers, 
doctors, salesmen, clerks, secretaries, 
school teachers, librarians, public of- 
ficials—and, of course, business people. 
One man said the institute was “the 
best thing ever presented in Waycross.” 
The Associated Industries of Georgia 


has indicated that it is considering the 
plan for a statewide program. 

Sessions were held on the main floor 
of the bank from 7:30 to 9:30 P.M., 
with coffee breaks at which the First’s 
staff served light refreshments. Ques- 
tion and answer periods followed each 
meeting, and a banquet concluded the 
series. As a follow-up the bank sent 
congratulatory letters to those receiv- 
ing the certificates. 

Speakers at the clinic sessions were 
J. W. Fanning, agricultural economist 
of the University of Georgia, “The 
Economic Outlook for Small Business”; 
Ivan Allen, Jr., Atlanta businessman, 
“Planning for Effective Merchandis- 
ing”; William H. Neal, senior vice- 
president, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C., public 
relations; John W. Carter and Carl W. 
Anderson, Atlanta Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, “The Effect of Estate and 
Gift Taxes on Small Businessmen”; 
Julian M. Heeth, Jr., and Jim Hyde, 
Albany internal revenue men, income 
taxes; William R. Bowdoin, state pur- 
chasing agent, “Maintaining Proper 
Records for Credit Purposes”; George 
Mayo, Savannah, “Insurance Problems 
of Small Business.” 

Attendance averaged 90 persons. 


William H. Neal of the Wachovia addresses Waycross institute 
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Alabama Bankers Are 


Typical of the many planning sessions was this meeting of James E. 
Vance, vice-president, First National Bank of Birmingham; Howard 
Morris, executive secretary of the Alabama Bankers Association; 
Robert Cleckler, president, First National Bank of Childersburg; J. 
Morgan Smith, public relations counsel and producer of the series; 
and A. D. Smith, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust National Bank 


TV host’s role played by Curtis Kendall, senior vice- 
president, American National Bank & Trust Co., Mobile 


Arriving hours before the show goes on, the host first re- 
views the film that will be part of the scheduled program 


Next the host goes over the script with the moderator, Don 
Kirkpatrick, and reviews all the questions and the answers 


on 
the 


air 


Ever wonder what goes into an 
educational TV series? In the March 
issue (page 73) BANKING reported 
the 13-week series sponsored by the 
Alabama Bankers Association. Now 
we look behind the scenes to see 
what made it click. 


fingers to make the 13 half-hour 

shows, “Your Bank in Action,” 
so successful. Studio Manager E. E. 
Sechriest of the Alabama Educa- 
tional Television Network empha- 
sized this when he said, ‘The series 
was well-planned and executed with 
skill and intelligence.’ Here’s what 
lay behind those words. 

The idea for the series sprang 
originally from the minds of Howard 
Morris, executive secretary of the 
Alabama Bankers Association, and 
members of the public relations com- 
mittee. The next step was to ap- 
point a subcommittee to work with 
television representatives in the area 
and develop a suitable series of pro- 
grams. 

Named to this subcommittee were 
James E. Vance, vice-president of 
The First National Bank of Birming- 
ham; A. D. Smith, assistant cashier 
of the Birmingham Trust National 
Bank; and William W. Cox, vice- 
president of the Exchange-Security 
Bank in Birmingham. 

It was decided to follow a format 
for each program that combined a 
film presentation with a live presen- 
tation. This enabled them to take 
ready-made material and tie it in 
closely with local situations and per- 
sonalities. 

A wide variety of films was avail- 


[ took a lot more than crossed 
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able from A.B.A., the Federal Re- 
serve System, business concerns, and 
other sources. Then came the job of 
screening these to select the ones 
that best illustrated the subjects to 
be covered. The films finally selected 
varied in length from 28 minutes to 
8 minutes. 

To gain the greatest advantage 
from the films and still follow the 
desired format, it was decided that 
the filmed portion of a program 
should never exceed 22 minutes or 
be less than 7 minutes. This meant 
that the films had to be edited and 
scripts prepared. 

Fairly early in the game it was 
realized that professional help was 
amust. To assist in the editing and 
directing of the series, Frank Martin 
of the Birmingham studio was named 
director. To produce the series and 
coordinate all the activities, they re- 
tained J. Morgan Smith and Associ- 
ates, public relations counselors. 


Bankers Take a Part 


A different banker for each pro- 
gram was selected to handle the live 
portion and act as host. These hosts 
came from various sections of the 
state and represented both large and 
small banks. Paired with the host 
on each program was a professional 
announcer, Don Kirkpatrick, who 
served as moderator for the series. 

Publicity was important to attract 
viewers to the series. Before the 
first show went on the air, releases 
were sent to all daily newspapers in 
the state and to weekly papers in 
towns where any of the participat- 
ing banker-hosts might be known. 
Letters also went to all banks in the 
state and to school representatives. 

This advance publicity was then 
followed up by releases to the large 
metropolitan dailies and the home 
town papers of the participating 
banker-host the day before each of 
the weekly programs. Many of the 
banks helped to spread the word by 
inserting “drop ins” in their regular 
advertisements. 

While publicity helped to bring at- 
tention to the series, it was the qual- 
ity of the programs that spelled suc- 
cess. “It was so well-received when 
presented during the first three 
months of this year,” said Associa- 
tion President Fred A. Bloodworth, 
executive vice-president of The 
American National Bank of Gads- 
den, “that it’s virtually certain to 
be followed by another similar series 
in the fall.” 
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Then director Frank Martin works with host and moderator 
on the set to show how to get the best audio-visual effect 


The dress rehearsal gives everyone a last chance to review 
his part and eliminate any problems that might still exist 


As the final seconds tick off, the director signals in the 
control room where he keeps a constant watch over the show 


They’re “on,” and the monitor shows them how they appear 
to viewers while discussing various phases of bank operations 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


The Latest A.B.A. Advertising Aids 


in the continuous flow of new material prepared each month 


Direct-mail folder on auto loans, 
shown at right, outlines for the pro- 
spective car-buyer the cash savings, 


time savings, and future savings that oA 4 


k. Act f f 
| A BANK AUTO LOAN IS BEST 


A sample of this striking and persuasive folder, a list of quantity prices, and an appropriate 
order form will be sent promptly, upon request to the A.B.A. Advertising Department. Please 
give identifying folder title, as it appears in the illustration above. 


(Note: The ads described here are also avail- 
able in Series 12-AS—2 column x 61/,"" size.) 5 . 
Shown at left, in actual size, 
Z are 2 of a series of 12 "spot" 
K E E Pp newspaper ad mats on general 
: banking services. These ads 
YOUR VALUABLES (each column x 3") are boldly 
eS designed to arrest the eye; and 
can be used effectively by 
themselves . . . or to supplement 
a program of larger space ad- 
vertising; as a change of pace; 
in special sections of the paper. 
START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT Subjects covered are savings; 
WITH US NOW checking; safe deposit; auto, 
home repair, personal, mort- 
gage, boat loans; night depos- 
itory. Send for proof sheet on 
Series 11-AS, and order form. 


RENT ONE WITH US NOW! 


For samples of other currently available direct mail pieces and/or for descriptive broad- 
sides on other newspaper ad series on banking and trust subjects—plus full details and 
order forms—simply write to the Advertising Dept., American Bankers Association 12 
East 36 St., New York 16, N. Y., specifying media and subjects in which you are interested. 
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THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


"70 years of service to business and industry” 


“ffational POST-TRONIC machines save us 60% annually 


on our investment.” 


“We installed National POST-TRONIC* ma- 
chines in August 1957. After more than a year's 
use, we estimate the savings they have effected 
total about 60% annually on the investment. 

“These savings are made up of several 
factors among which are: 50% saving in post- 
ing time; elimination of overtime; 46% sav- 
ing in valuable floor space; 43% saving in 
filing, etc.; 50% saving in training time due 
to the machines’ simplicity and electronic fea- 


“Trode Mark 


tures; and reduction in employee turnover. 

“In addition to these direct savings, there 
are other benefits which we feel have con- 
siderable value, namely: neater statements, 
ahigher degree of accuracy, and more prompt 
mailing of statements. These are factors which 
are important in our customer relationships.” 


* The New York Trust Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY arron 9, 


1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ...75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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—THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, New York 


The miracle of electronics provides the 
lowest posting costs ever known. This 
means more efficient over-all operation 
of any bank, regard- 

less of size. Your local 

National representa- 4 

tive will be glad to § 

show how much the 
POST-TRONIC can 

save your bank. 


“TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
‘ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ner paper (No Carson Reauiren) 
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Farm Managers Zulian, Kimmel, and Jackson meet regularly to discuss policy matters pertaining to Central National’s farm 
management program and operating procedures 


How Our Farm Management Department Operates 


E have been, successful in de- 
\\/ veloping a rounded farm 
management department at 
The Central National Bank and 
Trust Company of Peoria in the 
past few years. The department was 
started in 1949 and I became affili- 
ated with it in August 1953. At that 
time, there were 6,000 acres of land 
under management, 3,800 of which 
were in trust, and 2,200 acres in 
agency accounts. Since then, the 
department has expanded to over 
23,000 acres of Central Illinois land 
under management, plus several 
farms handled on a consultation 
basis. We now have three man- 
agers and three office workers. 
Our fee schedule is as follows: 
livestock share leases—10% of the 
owner’s income, first deducting from 
gross income the cost of livestock 
and feed purchased; on a grain 
share lease, our fee is $1 per acre, 
plus 4% of the owner’s share of 
gross income. This gives us an aver- 
age fee of 814% of the owner’s 
share of gross income. Management 
of agency accounts is limited to a 
radius of 100 miles of Peoria. 
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JAMES M. JACKSON 


Farming is big business requiring 
the services of trained managers. 
The 23,000 acres of land we now 
manage are valued at over $6,000,- 
000. In 1958 we were able to net 
slightly over 5% on market value 
of all farms managed by the farm 
management department for one 
year or longer. 


Developing New Business 


New business is developed by 
contacts with country bankers, at- 
torneys, grain elevator operators, 
and others with whom we deal, and 
for some time we have sent monthly 
the Farm Digest to all absentee 


Introducing Central's Farm Managers 


The three farm managers chosen by The Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Peoria, Ill., are college men and each owns 
and manages his own farm. Besides Assistant Vice-president Jack- 
son, who attended Northwest Missouri State Teachers College and 
lowa State College, the other managers are Robert N. Zulian, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Missouri, and Wilmer D. Kimmel, a graduate 
of Kansas State College of Agriculture. The Central National’s farm 
management department is one of the largest in the Middle West. 


land owners and others who own 
land within 100 miles of Peoria who 
might be interested in management. 
We have had the privilege of in- 
cluding our own personal message 
on the back page of the Digest when 
there was a need. At the year-end, 
however, we switched to the Farm 
Picture, published in Illinois, be- 
cause we feel that the material is 
more pertinent to the Central Illi- 
nois area. Here, also, we have the 
privilege of using the back page for 
our own personal message. 

Among our sales promotional ma- 
terial is a dossier of our services 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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LISTEN! 


There’s a yield difference 
in tractor investments, too 


What makes earning power in tractors? Design features enable some tractors 
to return better yields by doing more field work at less cost, and better yields 


make sound loans. 


This pump is a good example of engineering that separates this 
tractor from the usual. Found only in Allis-Chalmers tractors, 
this pump is the heart of the TRACTION BoosTER system. 
When traction is needed, it provides up to % ton of 
added weight... automatically and hydraulically... 
but only when needed for heavy pulling jobs. For 
light work where excess weight is not necessary, 
Allis-Chalmers tractor owners have a big advan- 
tage. Ordinary tractors carry lots of built-in 
weight because they need it for traction on 
heavy work... but they have no provision to 
eliminate excessive weight not needed on 

light jobs. 


What does TRACTION BoosTER system mean in 

terms of earning power? It means fuel savings...up to 

25 percent . . . as much as 20 percent more work power. It means less tire wear, 
less maintenance, lower operating cost .. . and a more favorable purchase price. 


Engineering in Allis-Chalmers tractors adds up to more earning power... 
more value that translates into better loan security when bankers finance the 
purchase of a new Allis-Chalmers tractor. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


National Farm and Home Hour ALLIS-CHALMERS (AC) 


— Saturdays — NBC 


June 1959 


Traction Booster is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
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NATION 


57 OFFICES 


Resources Over $14 Billion 


"MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


THE 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIVYA TOKYO _ 

120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 

New York Representative Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6 


Farm Management 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


which includes various forms used 
in connection with our management 
program, such as soil analyses, 
visits, crop and crop acreage re- 
ports, and budget and accounting 
reports. We feel that our manage- 
ment program will, over a period 
of years, be a considerable help in 
developing new trust business and 
attracting new customers for the 
commercial banking department. 


Bank Has Good Appraisal Business 


In addition to our management 
work, we do considerable apprais- 
ing. The standard charge for ap- 
praisal work and consultation ser- 
vice is $75 per day, plus expenses. 
Appraisals are made for inheritance 
and estate tax purposes, for divi- 
sion of property, and for property 
condemnation purposes. No charge 
is made at the present for ap- 
praisals for customers who wish to 
obtain mortgage money from the 
Central National. 

We work closely with our bank 
correspondent loan officer, Robert 


| Campbell, in obtaining agricultural 


loans through our correspondent 
banks. We do not compete with 
these banks in making agricultural 
loans. Rather, contacts are made 
with our correspondents and other 
banks in the area to send us par- 
ticipation in excess loans that they 
cannot handle. By working in close 
cooperation with the bank corre- 
spondent loan officer, we have been 
able to triple the volume of agri- 
cultural correspondent bank loans 
in the last three years. 


Correspondents Source of Loans 
Moreover, the correspondent banks 
have sent us many good farm mort- 
gage loans. A portion of these loans 
is placed in the commercial bank- 
ing department and the balance is 
placed in various trust accounts 
that have money to invest in mort- 
gages. When an application for 
either farm credit or farm mort- 
gage is received from a correspond- 
ent bank, it is sent to the farm de- 
partment for first consideration, 
particularly from the standpoint of 
values shown on the financial state- 
ment. If necessary, one of our farm 
managers and the representative 
from the correspondent bank visit 
the applicant and obtain such in- 


formation first-hand as we may 
deem desirable. The loan applica- 
tion is then passed on to the dis- 
count committee with the comments 
and observations of the farm man- 
ager. On farm mortgages, the farm 
manager promptly makes the ap. 
praisal so that it may be submitted 
with the application. 

We do not lend money to our 
farm tenants. We feel that we can- 
not serve the best interests of both 
the owner and the tenant; there- 
fore, tenants needing money are ad- 
vised to obtain it from our country 
correspondent banks. 

As purchasing agents for the 
farms we manage, we have made 
numerous contacts which have en- 
abled us to obtain worthwhile dis- 
counts through volume buying for 
our farm accounts from retailers 
and distributors of feed, seed, fer- 
tilizer, and farm machinery, and 
we have been able to establish new 
accounts for the bank through our 
associations with these businesses, 


Genuine Need a Requisite 


In my opinion, there should be a 
genuine need for farm management 
service in its territory before a bank 
enters this field. To be successful, 
the bank starting a farm manage- 
ment department should have a gen- 
uine interest in the welfare of agri- 
culture and should be interested in 
developing a program by which it 
can service agriculture in its com- 
munity or trade area. The officers 
and directors should support the 
work of the farm managers 100% 
and should recognize the fact that 
they must pay salaries that will at- 
tract competent personnel. Equally 
important, the bank should be will- 
ing to spend money for advertising 
and promotion of the farm depart- 
ment’s services and to provide the 
equipment essential to do the work 
satisfactorily from the customer's 
standpoint. 

Also, from our standpoint, top 
management expects us to pay our 
way by giving service that will re- 
turn. a reasonable profit. This we 
are now able to do, despite a 20% 
drop in farm prices during the past 
five years and a continual increase 
in department overhead expenses. 
Although agricultural departments 
are usually started as an “out-of- 
pocket” expense to the institution, 
growth and profits should be forth- 
coming in a period of three to five 
years. 
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“QUARTERS' 
are important 
to your 


DOLLARS! 


Money is your merchandise— 
and bright, attractive bank 
surroundings are your best 
commodity for inviting 
customers inside...for increased 
employee productivity and 
morale...for new business and 
new profits! 


Art Metal provides the finest 
equipment and every consultant 
service to help bankers and 
their architects improve bank 
lobbies, officers’ quarters 

and general record-keeping 
areas. You can benefit from 

Art Metal's years of experience 
in bank planning and layout 


service. Write our Bank Planning 


Division today! 


©A M.C.CO.1959 


Art N\atal 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Jamestown 10, New York 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


CBOC Makes Miscellaneous 
Service Charges Survey 


HE Cecuntry Bank Operations 

Commission of the American 
Bankers Association has sent a 
questionnaire to a selected group of 
banks with total resources under 
$7,500,000 for the purpose of col- 
lecting information on what miscel- 
laneous service charges are now 
being charged for by banks. The 
questionnaire covers 56 aspects of 
miscellaneous service charges. 

The results of this survey will 
make available to banking an over- 
all picture of the miscellaneous 
services for which banks charge and 
the rates presently being charged 
for these services. 

The over-all results of the study 
will be reported in BANKING and 
sent to all A.B.A. member banks 
some time in September. 


To Canton, Ga., Bank Goes 
Strickland Farm Award 


HE Robert Strickland Agricul- 

tural Memorial Award for distin- 
guished service to agriculture in 
Georgia in 1958 has been presented 
to the Bank of Canton, Canton, Ga. 
The award was presented by Wallis 
G. Cobb, president of the Bulloch 
County Bank, Statesboro, and chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee 
of the Georgia Bankers Association, 
at a luncheon meeting of the GBA 
held in Augusta. E. O. McFather, 
president of the Bank of Canton, 
received the award. 

The award includes a check for 
$2,000 from the Trust Company of 
Georgia which has sponsored the 
award annually for the past 11 
years. The $2,000 is used by the 
winning bank for a boy or girl (who 
must be a member of FFA, FHA, 
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or 4-H Club from their county) to 
study agriculture or home economics 
in the university system of Georgia. 
The award is also represented by a 
3-foot bronze plaque mounted on an 
easel and intended for display in the 
lobby of the winning bank. 

The award was presented in mem- 
ory of the late Robert Strickland, 
former president of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia and of the Georgia 
Bankers Association. 

The Bank of Canton operates a 
well-balanced agricultural program 
and has a full-time representative, 
W. F. Garrett. U. G. Moore, county 
agent for Cherokee County, de- 
scribed Mr. Garrett as a “second 
county agent” and other sources 
spoke equally well of his activities. 


Syndicate Formed to Buy 
up Small Banks 


HE formation of the Bankers 

Financial Corporation in Fergus 
Falls, Minn., to provide a financing 
service for the purchase of control- 
ling and minority interest in coun- 
try banks has been announced by 
its president, Walter R. Olson, presi- 
dent of W. R. Olson Company and 
of the Security State Bank of Fergus 
Falls. The vice-president is A. L. 
Garnaas of Sheyenne, N. D., who is 


Speakers at Short Course for Agricul- 
tural Representatives of Missouri Banks. 
Left to right, Frank Miller, University 
of Missouri agricultural economist, Co- 
lumbia; C. L. Harper, president, State 
Bank, Sturgeon; and John F. Timmons, 
Iowa State College professor of agri- 
cultural economics, Ames 


executive vice-president of the 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank of 
Sheyenne, president of the Farmers 
State Bank of Maddock, and vice- 
president of the North Dakota 
Bankers Association. 


Don't Pout— Merchandise! 


OMMERCIAL bankers should quit 

looking down their noses at 
their customers and start merchan- 
dising their product to meet compe- 
tition from Production Credit asso- 
ciations, R. J. Solomon, manager, 
farm department and assistant vice- 
president, Citizens National Bank, 
Macomb, IIl., said at a session of the 
Illinois Bankers Agricultural Con- 
ference. 

He warned that if bankers “are 
inclined to shrug off this challenge, 
farmers’ needs will very likely be 
taken, over by Uncle Sam in the 
form of additional Government- 
sponsored credit agencies, rural 
credit unions, or, in case of feed, 
fuel, fertilizer, and machinery, in- 
dustry will take over and do the job 
of financing” banks should do. 


New York Awards to Youths 


NUMBER of awards to enccurage 

agriculturally - minded youths 
in the pursuit of farming as a way 
of life were presented by the New 
York State Bankers Association at 
the state FFA convention in May, 
attended by about 1,000 youths. 

First in the association’s awards 
was a unique scholarship to a farm 
youth who has demonstrated com- 
petence in agricultural studies and 
who plans to enter farming upon 
graduation from high school. Other 
awards included five regional first, 
second, and third place public speak- 
ing prizes in the statewide contest 
conducted by the FFA. 

The youth selected for the schol- 
arship will attend the NYSBA’s spe- 
cial Bankers School of Agriculture, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Does your bank havea 


SPLIT PERSONALITY ? 


I; your bank modern on the inside, 
but old-fashioned on the outside? Your 
regular depositors may know it’s an 
up-to-date establishment, but what 
about prospective depositors who may 
judge it by its outward appearance? 

A Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store 
Front is the mark of a progressive bank. 
It identifies your bank with modern 
business practices, and lets you display 
its interior to best advantage. It boosts 
your prestige—and most important— 
your traffic. 


A wide variety of Pittsburgh Store 
Front Products is available to achieve 
any design you prefer; including Pitts- 
burgh Polished Plate Glass and Twin- 
pow® Insulating Glass Units for the 
open-vision front, supported by 
Prrtco® Store Front Metal. 
West and Hercutite® Doors, Pittsburgh 
Door Frame Assemblies and Pirrco- 
matic’ Automatic Door Openers can 


also add much to your new or re- 


modeled front. 


PAINTS * GLASS + CHEMICALS * BRUSHES + PLASTICS + FIBER GLASS 


TS BURGH PLATE GLAS 8S. 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


June 1959 


FREE BOOKLET 


For more information on 
Pittsburgh Open-Vision 
Store Fronts, send in the 
coupon and we'll be glad 
to send you our new 
store front booklet. 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 9185, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘‘Put 
Your Best Store Front Forward.” 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 
cooperatively sponsored by the as- 
sociation and Cornell University. 
Twelve farm youths have studied 
previously at the school since its 
founding in 1950. 


Corporations May Manage 
Large Farms in Future 


1 large farm of the future may 
be run as a partnership or a cor- 
poration, rather than as a 1-man 
business, said Professor N. G. P. 
Krausz, agricultural law, University 
of Illinois, at the 13th annual Illi- 
nois Bankers Agricultural Confer- 
ence. “The farmer has the same 
freedom of choice in selecting the 
business organization best suited to 
his needs as any other business- 
man,” he added. The 2-day meeting 
is conducted by the University’s 
College of Agriculture in coopera- 
with the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Professor Krausz suggested that 
farmers and their financial advisers 
may want to consider these kinds 
of farm business organization as 
solutions to problems of sole owner- 
ship: 

“(1) Partnership. Its drawbacks 
are that liability is unlimited; trans- 
ferability of partial interests is 
comparatively difficult; the same 
tax rates apply as in sole ownership; 
and the partnership legally ends at 
a partner’s death. 

“Favoring a partnership are: The 
partnership allows pooling assets 
and wisdom; credit status may im- 
prove by combination of resources; 
the interest of family members is 
promoted, and abilities of all may 
be fully utilized; divided income 
may result in total tax decrease; 
all partners are eligible for social 
security. 

“(2) Limited Partnership. This 
is like having a rich girl friend who 
has been forbidden to kiss. The 
limited partner is a source of capital 
but cannot contribute services or 
management. However, this may be 
a solution for a retired father who 
wants to keep his investment in the 
farm business but who also really 
wants to retire, for nonresident 
heirs who wish to share in operat- 
ing profits, and possibly for an oc- 
casional investor. 

“(3) Corporation. Can be used by 
a farm family or by several families 
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E. J. Questa, right, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of Nevada, Reno, receives 
an engraved plaque in recognition of 
“meritorious service to 4-H” from 
James E. Adams, dean, University of 


Nevada’s Max C. Fleischmann College - 


of Agriculture. Mr. Questa, on behalf 

of First National, established a policy 

of extending credit to 4-H Club and 

FFA members to assist in financing 
their livestock projects 


or individuals who wish to combine 
capital in an operation under one 
control. Provides limited liability to 
the shareholders; is not affected by 
the life spans or whims of any one 
owner; ownership is represented by 
shares of stock, which are easily 
transferable; former tax disadvan- 
tages have been removed. 

He pointed out that in case of a 
corporation there are a few annoy- 
ing special taxes; a corporation is a 
formal entity requiring directors, 
officers, meetings and records—a 
kind of formality and record-keep- 
ing so foreign to most farmers they 
could not tolerate it. 


$1,667 Missouri 4-H Check 


N a recent fund-raising campaign 
for the Missouri 4-H Foundation, 
the Missouri 


bankers contributed 


Mr. Harper, seated, is about to turn 
over a $1,667 check to J. Rogers Coch- 
ran, treasurer, Missouri 4-H Foundation 
and executive vice-president, Columbia 
Savings Bank, at right. Robert Fridley, 
president, Missouri 4-H Council, left 


$1,667. For the third year, C. L. 
Harper, president, Sturgeon (Mo.) 
State Bank, was chairman of the 
Missouri drive, which is a part of a 
nationwide program by banks on 
behalf of the 4-H Foundation. 


“Power and Profits’ Book 


HE thirteenth in a series of handy 

little cartoon booklets dealing 
with agricultural subjects published 
by The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto, is Power and Profits. 

This attractive mailing piece is 
being distributed to the bank’s farm 
customers by its many branches 
throughout Canada. It is designed 
as a guide to farmers planning to 
convert to total mechanization. 


Scientists Experiment with 
Turkey Ege Laying 


FFORTS of a corps of California 
E scientists busily tampering with 
the breeding timetable of turkeys 
are disclosed in a recent issue of the 
Agricultural News Digest, published 
monthly by Arizona’s Valley Na- 
tional Bank. 

According to the digest, the re- 
search team—composed of poultry 
husbandry experts from the Uni- 
versity of California’s agricultural 
school, and a turkey breeding farm 
north of San Francisco—already has 
succeeded in creating gobblers ready 
for market in 12 weeks instead of 
the customary 6-9 months. 

Now, in an effort to persuade 
turkey hens to lay around the cal- 
endar (normally their egg output is 
primarily confined to the spring 
months) “the scientists are moving 
the hens into cleverly - designed 
houses where the lady birds will 
think it’s always spring,” reveals the 
Valley Bank publication. 

“These hen. houses take a bit of 
doing,” it adds. “They’re individu- 
ally airconditioned, and equipped 
with removable panels to permit 
entrance of varying degrees of sun- 
shine at different seasons and time 
of the day.” 

“Tf wily Wilson [University of 
California Poultry Professor Wil- 
bur Wilson] is successful in creat- 
ing an atmosphere of eternal equinox 
in his hen hostels, this means year- 
round production and consumption 
of turkeys,” states the Digest. 
“Present freezing and cold storage 
costs will be cut sharply.” 
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Off-beat, side street location pays off 
for the Bank of Bethesda 


“We thought we were 
taking a chance when 
we built our new 
drive-in branch ina 
new commercial area 
away from the main 
thoroughfares,” says 
Mr. Edward D. Sacks, 
Vice President of 
-} Maryland’s Bank of 
Bethesda. 
“But it certainly paid off. New deposits attributable to 
this facility already exceed $1,000,000. Customers say 
it’s our uncongested location that makes banking with 
us so pleasant. What we feared might be a disadvantage 
has turned out to be one of our greatest assets. 
“The entire cost of the installation was $97,000, includ- 
ing land, building and equipment. We anticipated it 


would pay for itself in five to six years, but our better 
than 15,000 cars monthly average has already cut our 
estimate on pay-off to three years. 

“We looked at all the drive-in windows before deciding 
on Mosler. You can’t ignore exclusive features like 
Mosler’s draft-proof deposit drawer and constant, hi-fi 
speaker-microphone system. As a matter of fact ours is 
strictly a Mosler operation. In addition to four drive-in 
windows, we decided on a Mosler walk-up window, day 
and night depository and money safe. 

“We’re looking forward to opening another branch in 
a couple of months. You can bet it will be Mosler 
equipped.” 

Problem Solving—A Mosler Specialty. From auto bank- 
ing to the largest bank vaults, Mosler design and manu- 
facturing experience is at your service. Write for 
Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and information 
on any banking problem involving banking equipment. 


Integrated banking equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. N, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. + World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults...Since 1848 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Sales Ltd., 145 Front Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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BRANCHES 


State member bank cannot op- 
erate branches acquired in merger 
with national bank without Fed- 
eral Reserve Board's approval. 


CCORDING to the Federal District 

Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, the Federal Reserve Board has 
the authority to deny, to a state 
member bank, the right to operate 
additional branches acquired in a 
merger with.a national bank. 

The Michigan state banking au- 
thorities had approved the merger 
of the national bank into the state 
member bank and had also approved 
the operation of the former national 
bank branches as part of the branch- 
ing system of the state bank. 

The Federal Reserve Board, how- 
ever, declined to approve the opera- 
tion of the offices of the absorbed 
national bank because of the ad- 
verse effect it would have on com- 
petition in the area. 

The state bank contended that the 
Board lacked jurisdiction to approve 
or disapprove the retention and op- 
eration by a resulting state member 
bank of branches which were in 
lawful operation by the national 
bank on the date of the merger. 

The court upheld‘the Board. Sec- 
tion 9 of the Federal Reserve Act 
(Title 12 U.S.C., §321) provides that 
the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board “shall be obtained before any 
state member bank may hereafter 
establish any branch and before any 
state bank hereafter admitted to 
membership may retain any branch 
established after February 25, 1927.” 

It was clear, said the court, that 
the operation by the state bank, as 
its own, of the former branches of 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Branches—Bankers Blanket Bond 
Other Cases 


the national bank, amounted to the 
“establishing” of new branches. This 
was not a case where the state bank 
was retaining branches because these 
branch facilities were not part of 
the state bank’s organization before 
the merger. 

There was, furthermore, no indi- 
cation: that Congress intended to 
make any distinction, when it chose 
the word “establish,” between the 
state bank’s “creating new branch 
facilities where none had existed be- 
fore, and acquiring the pre-existing 
branches of another bank in order 
to operate them as its own. In either 
case, the party concerned ends up 
with a greater number of branches 
than before. It is this act of increas- 


BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS 


Clause E affords no coverage to 
bank for loss sustained in reliance 
on false financial statement and 
forged accountant's letter; fraud- 
ulent invoices are covered. 


HE Massachusetts Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court recently decided that 
a loss resulting to a bank acting in 
reliance on a false financial state- 
ment accompanied by a forged cer- 
tified public accountant’s letter was 
not covered under Clause E, Bankers 
Blanket Bond, Standard Form 24. 
The bank was asked by a corre- 
spondent to participate in a loan and 
was informed that the borrower had 
submitted a financial statement to- 
gether with an accountant’s certifi- 
cation letter. The statement, said the 
correspondent, justified making the 
loan. 
Relying on this representation, the 


ing the number of branches that re- 
quires prior approval by the Board.” 

The Board had the right to in- 
quire into the competitive aspects of 
the merger to determine whether a 
bank “may be seeking to establish 
a larger number of branches in order 
to give it an undue competitive ad- 
vantage” over other banks in the 
area. 

The court concluded that there 
was substantial evidence to warrant 
the Board’s ruling that the state 
bank’s operation of the proposed 
branches “would be likely to have an 


- adverse effect on banking competi- 


tion” in the area. Old Kent Bank 
& Trust Co. v. Martin (Dist. Ct., 
D.C., April 22, 1959). 


bank agreed to participate for the 
full amount of the loan provided it 
first had a chance to examine the 
statement. The correspondent then 
made the loan and mailed a partici- 
pation certificate to the bank to- 
gether with accurate typewritten 
copies of the statement and letter. 
Finding the statement to be as rep- 
resented, the bank credited its cor- 
respondent the amount of the loan. 

The participation certificate, inci- 
dentally, was non-negotiable and pro- 
vided that the correspondent “should 
be free from liability on account of 
the participation.” 

Unfortunately, the statement 
proved false and the accountant’s 
signature on the letter was a forg- 
ery. To recover the amount of its 
loss, the bank made claim against 
the bonding company under Clause 
E of the bond. 

This clause, captioned, ‘Secur- 
ities,’ provides, in part, that the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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TO ATTRACT NEW SAVERS... 
ACTIVATE DORMANT ACCOUNTS... 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


CONTINUES TO OFFER PROGRAMS — PROVEN SUCCESSFUL 


Success stories in hundreds of other banking institutions 


prove International’s Promotional Program will work for 


you. The Program guarantees to attract new depositors to 
your banking institution—both as regular savers and as 


customers for all your banking services. 


For further information on how the International Program will benefit you, write: 


THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., 


Special Sales Division, Banking Section 
MERIDEN, CONN. THE SILVER CITY 
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NEW FIRST EDITION 


RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
‘BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


Set in easy to read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

easy comparison of statements 


RAND MENALLY 


BANKERS DIRECTORY: 


RAND M‘NALLY 


& COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 7600 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 
bonding company is liable for any 
loss through the bank’s having, in 
good faith and in the course of busi- 
ness, given any value on the faith of 
any “securities, documents, or other 
written instruments which prove to 
have been counterfeited or forged 
as to the signature of any maker, 
drawer, issuer, endorser, assignor, 
lessee, transfer agent or registrar, 
acceptor, surety or guarantor, or as 
to the signature of any person sign- 
ing in any other capacity.” 

The court decided that the bank 
had no claim because the falsely cer- 
tified financial statement and forged 
letter were not documents or other 
written instruments within the mean- 
ing of the bond. 

“Securities,” the title of Clause E. 
although not controlling where the 
text contains language to the con- 
trary, suggested, said the court, that 
the clause was intended to cover “‘se- 
curities and writings something like 
securities,” and was not intended to 
cover or encompass “all writings or 
all formal writings.’”’ If coverage in 
the instant case had been. intended, 
words such as “formal or official 
written assurance” or “certified fi- 
nancial statement” could very easily 
have been added to the clause. 

To the bank’s contention that the 
phrase, “documents or other written 
instruments,” was broad enough to 
include the financial statement be- 
cause it is commonly relied upon in 
commercial transactions, the court 
replied that the bond did not purport 
to cover all losses. Granting that 
the bank had been defrauded, the 
loss was not one blanketed by the 
bond. Rockland-Atlas National Bank 
of Boston v. Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Co. (Mass., 1959) 157 
N.E. (2d) 239. 

Consider, now, the following set 
of facts. A bank had made a series 
of loans on the strength of accounts 
receivable assigned to it as security 
for the loans. The assignments all 
bore the signatures of the president 
or vice-president of the borrower. 

The receivables were evidenced by 
duplicate sales invoices of the bor- 
rower, representing alleged sales for 
which it had not been paid. 

Then, the trouble began. The bor- 
rower went bankrupt. It also devel- 
oped that the receivables were ficti- 
tious; the goods listed in the invoices 
had never been ordered by, or ship- 
ped to, the purchasers stated in the 
invoices. 
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The bank brought action against 
the bonding company, alleging that 
the loss was covered by Clause E of 
the blanket bond. The Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Western. District 
of Pennsylvania agreed that it was. 

Admittedly, the invoices were 
fraudulent, made and used with the 
intent to defraud the bank. But, 
because the signatures on the assign- 
ments were genuine, there was no 
forgery involved. 

However, the “invoices in question 
were ‘counterfeited written instru- 
ments’ according to the meaning of 
the term as the parties intended to 
be bound by it in Clause (E) of the 
indemnity bond. To conclude other- 
wise would be to give no effect what- 
ever to the use of the word ‘counter- 
feited.’”” Fidelity Trust Company v. 
American Surety Company of New 
York (Dist. Ct., Pa., Civil Action 
No. 16959). 


BRIEF NOTES ON OTHER CASES 


Deposits in two names. Where sav- 
ings account was opened in names of 
mother and daughter and both signed 
signature card providing that title 
to account belonged to survivor, but 
account was captioned in name of 
mother payable on death to daugh- 
ter, the account was a valid inter 
vivos gift to daughter, was not a 
testamentary disposition and was 
not revoked by mother’s’ subse- 
quently executed will. Nemcek v. 
Central City National Bank (Pa. 
Super.) 149 Atl. (2d) 533. 

Statute of limitations. Where 
promissory note is jointly executed 
by husband and wife, as principals, 
and either party makes payment on 
the note, running of statute of limi- 
tations against the party not making 
the payment is interrupted if he or 
she knows and consents to, or di- 
rects, requests, or ratifies, the pay- 
ment. Fisher v. Pendleton (Kan.) 
336 Pac. (2d) 472. 

Conditional sales. Unless condi- 
tional sale agreement executed by 
corporate buyer is filed in county 
designated in certificate of incorpo- 
ration as  corporation’s principal 
place of business, agreement is void 
as; against buyer’s creditors, al- 
though corporation no longer main- 
tained place of business in such 
county and agreement was filed in 
county where corporation had its 
only place of business. In re Savage 
Mills, Inc. (Dist. Ct., N. Y¥.) 170 
Fed. Supp. 559. 
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The world’s leading pro- 
ducer of nickel, asbestos, 
and platinum, second in 
aluminum as well as a 
major supplier of vital 
uraniym, Canada pro- 
duces in large com- 
mercial quantities almost > _— 
every mineralneeded by 
modern industry. 


* 


...80 are the facilities of Canada’s largest bank 


Branches of the Royal Bank, over 850 of them, cover Canada coast to 
coast. Each branch is a useful point of business contact, its manager 
thoroughly familiar with business and industry in the area he serves. 


This widespread network enables the “Royal” to extend to you and 
your clients a prompt, well-informed and efficient service that goes 
far beyond the realm of routine banking. 


When you deal with the “Royal” you are dealing with Canada’s larg- 
est bank, fourth in North America, one of the great international 
banking houses of the world. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Over 900 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South America. 
Offices in New York, London and Paris. Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 4 Billion Dollars 
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BANKING NEWS 


Bank Holdups Decline in 
First Half of Association 
Year, T. F. Glavey Reports 


Burglaries Numbered 35, With 
40 Attempted Burglaries Thwarted 
Despite recent widespread pub- 
licity on bank holdups, a report com- 
piled by the Insurance and Protective 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association shows that the actual 


number of holdups during the first | 
half of the Association year ended 
Feb. 28 was less than during the | 
comparable six months ended Feb. | 
28, 1958. Chairman of the A.B.A. | 
committee is Thomas F. Glavey, vice- | 
president of The Chase Manhattan | 


Bank, New York. 


During the six months, there were | 
142 banks held up with loot totaling | 
$734,748, compared with 145 holdups | 


with loot of $836,901 during the com- 
parable period a year ago. 


Bandits Prefer to Work Alone 


The A.B.A. report, which also | 
gives figures on burglaries and defal- | 
cations, says: “Attacks by lone ban- | 


dits, men or women, continue to pre- 
sent the favored method of robbing 


banks. During the six months under | 
review, 8 out of every 10 holdups | 
were committed by lone bandits. | 
Singly, they entered 144 banks and 
were apprehended in the banks or | 


left the premises without loot in 33 


cases. Others were arrested shortly | 


after leaving the banks, and all or 
a major portion of the loot re- 


covered. The average take of the | 
lone bandit was $2,784 in 144 cases, | 


compared with an average take of 
$10,082 in 33 holdups by two or 


more bandits. Only two of the 33 | 


attacks were frustrated. 

“Bank burglaries during the six 
months numbered 35 with losses of 
$106,667, plus 40 attempted bur- 
glaries,”’ said the committee. ‘These 
night attacks were made on banks in 
25 states. Mechanical protection in 
40 banks resisted the attacks of bur- 
glars, and in other cases only a few 
hundred dollars were obtained. Aver- 
age loot of only $1,422 per attack 
speaks well for the preparedness of 
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A.B.A. News Briefs 


G.S.B.: The Graduate School of Banking, conducted by the A.B.A. at 
Rutgers—The State University, New Brunswick, N. J., will be renamed 
The Stonier Graduate School of Banking, effective September 1. Story 
on page 50. 


A.B.A.’s $600,000 Gift: The Association’s $600,000 gift to Rutgers— 
The State University, New Brunswick, N. J., to be applied toward 
construction of a new dining and assembly hall, will enable G.S.B. 
to double its student capacity. See page 52 for details. 


Tax equality: A.B.A. leaders, through informal conferences, con- 
tinue their quest for a formula of equitable taxation of commercial 
and mutual savings banks and savings and loan associations. Recent 
developments are reported on page 37. 


Tax study: John W. Remington, A.B.A. vice-president, asks state 
associations and individual bankers to make thorough study of pres- 
ent tax situation, which, he says, has obvious inequalities between 
commercial and mutual savings banks that must be corrected. 


Government lending: Federal budget estimates that by June 1960, 
existing lending programs will reach a total outstanding of $105- 
billion, including $23-billion direct loans and $82-billion guaranteed or 
insured loans. See A.B.A. statements on page 41. 


Postal Savings: The A.B.A. has endorsed H. R. 2203, providing for 
orderly liquidation of the Postal Savings System when deposits fall 
below $1-billion or when expenditures of PSS exceed revenue. De- 
tails on page 92. 


Consumer line-of-credit costs: One bank, well known for close cost 
analyses, came up with these figures on its consumer revolving credit 
operation: acquisition, $12.81 per account; servicing, $10 per account; 
cost per check, 17 cents. A brief outline of the Instalment Credit 
Commission’s recently released study of bank experience in check- 
credit-—containing such vital statistics as those above—appears on 
page 95. 


Trust conference: Birmingham, Ala., trustmen were hosts to 350 
bank trust officers attending the A.B.A.’s Southern Trust Conference, 
May 14-15. Speeches will be reported in June Trust Bulletin. Some 
good ideas from the conference may be found in BANKING depart- 
ments, starting on pages 4, 10, 47, and 67. 


| banks to cope with yeggs’ efforts. 


45 Defalcation Losses 


“During the second half of the 
calendar year 1958, banks reported 
45 defalcation losses of $10,000 or 
more. This is the same number re- 
ported during the first six months 
of the year, but losses totaled $1,- 
000,000 more. Losses in the 90 cases 
reported for the entire year 1958 


aggregated $6,455,187, and nine of 
them were underinsured to the ex- 
tent of $1,601,137. Four of the nine 
underinsured banks were closed; two 
reopened as branches of other insti- 
tutions which assumed the deposit 
liabilities of the closed banks. Clos- 
ing of another underinsured bank 
was avoided when it was taken over 
by a large nearby city bank to main- 
tain the confidence of depositors.” 
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Thwart Communism by 
Stanching Inflation Tide, 


Lee P. Miller Urges 


In Challenging Times Bankers 
Should Make Objectives Clear 


Bankers should be in the forefront 
of the battle against the forces of 
inflation, Lee P. Miller, president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
said in an address before the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association conven- 
tion. 

“We need to exercise sober, rea- 
soned judgment regarding the rela- 
tionship of our policies and actions 
to the economic environment in 
which we find our institutions, and 
we must continue to press forward 
those principles and objectives that 
can help to preserve the stability of 
our nation’s currency and hence its 
entire economic well-being,” said Mr. 
Miller. 

He emphasized that “the strength 
and vitality of the entire banking 
system are indispensable to the fu- 
ture welfare of our country and our 
allies in the struggle against world 
communism.” 


Ultimate Test of Survival 


Mr. Miller pointed out that the 
traditions of strength and safety 
bankers build and preserve in their 
institutions on behalf of their de- 
positors, employees, and stockholders 
will furnish the ultimate test of their 
survival as free, private banking or- 
ganizations. 

“We should not waver from a per- 
sistent adherence to such traditions 
merely because some of our competi- 
tion may lack the vision and experi- 
ence to do likewise,” he said. ‘‘We 
should continue to gain public con- 
fidence for what we are, and for the 
manner by which we measure up to 
our responsibilities toward the pub- 
lic through strength and service. 

“In these challenging times, we 
should make our objectives and re- 
sponsibilities clear. We should not 
be content to ride high on each wave 
of inflationary sentiment, lest the 
cumulative effect be a tidal wave 
that will engulf us. To this end, we 
must convince ourselves and others 
that all inflation is destructive, and 
we should build our strength on con- 
tinued traditions of conservative 
management and safety.” 
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Harold Stonier Fellowships in Banking for Postgraduate 
Study in Banking and Related Fields Announced by A.B.A. 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion will make a number of fellow- 
ship grants for postgraduate study 
in banking and related fields, includ- 
ing agricultural credit, Lee P. Miiler, 
president of the Association and 
president of the Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, 
Ky., announced recently. 

The grants will be designated as 
Harold Stonier Fellowships in Bank- 
ing, in memory of the late Dr. Harold 
Stonier, for many years executive 
head of the A.B.A. and founder and 
dean of the A.B.A.’s Graduate School 
of Banking. 

The first grants under the new 
program are expected to be made for 
the 1959-60 academic year. (A letter 
announcing the availability of the 
fellowships has been sent to the 
presidents of 154 colleges and uni- 
versities which award doctoral de- 
grees in the fields of economics and 
finance. 

The purpose of the awards, Mr. 
Miller said, is to provide financial 
assistance to qualified students de- 
siring to do advanced study and 
research in preparation for careers 
in banking or university teaching in 
finance, and to facilitate the success- 
ful completion of research leading to 
a better knowledge of banking and 
credit problems. Applicants for the 
fellowships must be citizens of the 
United States, must have completed 
at least two full years of graduate 
training, and must have demon- 
strated superior scholastic abilities. 


Lee P. Miller 


The amount of the stipened will be 
$2,400 for one academic year, plus 
tuition costs and fees. 

Applications for fellowships must 
be submitted to A.B.A. by July 1. 
They will be screened by a Selection 
Committee of three bankers and 
three A.B.A. staff members. An- 
nouncements of the first awards will 
be made on or before August 1. 

In cases where it is desirable and 
feasible, a fellowship recipient may 
be given an opportunity to work on 
his project during the summer 
months at the A.B.A. headquarters 
in New York City. 

Details of the new program were 
worked out by the A.B.A. Research 
Council, the Agricultural Commis- 
sion, the Council'on Banking Edu- 
cation, and the Foundation for Edu- 
cation in Economics. Funds for the 
awards will be supplied by the 
Foundation, which was set up some 
years ago, with funds contributed by 
A.B.A. member banks, for the pur- 
pose of establishing scholarships in 
economics and promoting economic 
research. 

Mr. Miller explained that the fel- 
lowship project is an important 
element in a comprehensive new 
A.B.A. program aimed at extending 
relationships between bankers and 
educators. 


“How to Train a Bank 
Bookkeeper” Is Newest 
A.B.A. Management Guide 


Turnover among bookkeepers is 
usually higher than among any other 
group of banking employees, ac- 
cording to Thomas G. Wilson, chair- 
man of the Committee on Employee 
Training of the American Bankers 
Association, in the foreword of a new 
management guide, How to Train a 
Bank Bookkeeper, which was re- 
cently published and mailed to 
A.B.A. member banks. The new 
manual, containing 55 pages of sug- 
gestions for on-the-job training of 
bookkeepers, was jointly produced 
by the committee and the A.B.A. 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion to assist small and medium- 

(CONTINUED. ON PAGE 91) 
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A.B.A. Executive Council 
Eulogizes Evans Woollen, 
Jr., and Robert M. Hanes 


Hanes Was Association President 
in "39-40; Woollen in ‘48-49 


The Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association, at 
its annual spring executive meeting, 
adopted memorial resolutions honor- 


ing Evans Woollen, Jr., late chair- | 
man of the board, Fletcher Trust | 


Company, Indianapolis, and Robert 


M. Hanes, late honorary chairman | 
of the board, Wachovia Bank and | 
Winston - Salem, | 


Trust Company, 
N. C., each a former president of 
the Association. Mr. Woollen died 
on January 25 and Mr. Hanes on 
March 10. 

C. Francis Cocke, chairman of the 
board of The First National Ex- 
change Bank, Roanoke, Va., and 
president of the A.B.A. in 1951-52, 
presented the following memorials 


to the Executive Council for adop- | 


tion: 


Evans Woollen, Jr., was a man who | 


radiated a warmth of human under- 
standing. His brilliance of intellect 
and great talents were blended in a 


quiet manner and modesty that en- | 


gendered the respect and admiration 
of those with whom he lived and 
worked. 

The history and traditions of the 
American Bankers Association have 
been enriched by his unselfish and ener- 
getic service as its president during the 
year 1948-1949. 

In recognition of his distinguished 
career in American banking and his 
sound leadership in the Association, 
this memorial is hereby adopted by the 
Executive Council of the Association. 

In these times of world unrest, it is 
reassuring to be reminded that Ameri- 
can democracy gives birth to such great 
leaders as Robert M. Hanes. A man 
of many talents and noble qualities, 
Bob ieft a mark of distinction on all 
he did. 

The American Bankers Association 
was honored that he served as its presi- 
dent during the year 1939-40, and 
down through the years it has gained 
much through his dynamic and unsel- 
fish work. 

In recognition of his distinguished 
career in American banking and his 
sound leadership in the Association, 
this memorial is hereby adopted by the 
Executive Council of the Association. 

Engrossed copies of the resolu- 
tion have been sent to Mrs. Woollen 
and Mrs. Hanes. 
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Department 


Advertising 
Department 


Agricultural 
Commission 


Bank Personnel 
Administration 
Committee on Federal 
Legislation 
Council on 
Banking Education 
Country Bank 
Operations 
Commission 


Credit Policy 
Commission 


Type of Study 


Special series of newspaper spot ads 

1959 “Thank You” folder 

1959-60 School Saver 

1960 window and lobby posters 

1959 Agricultural Credit and Related Data 

Agriculturally Trained Men in Banking—a study 

1959 Farm Credit Reports (by states) 

Irrigation Financing—a study 

1959-60 Catalog 

Textbooks: 

Effective English, by Dr. George Crouch, University 
of Pittsburgh 

Bank Administration 

Financing Business Enterprises, by Dr. Weldon 
Welfling, Simmons College 

Negotiable Instruments, by Dr. William E. Britton, 
Hastings College of Law 

Supervisory Management: 

Economics, by Professor A. Anton Friedrich, 
New York University 

Career Opportunities in Banks (for high school 
graduates) 

Banking Legislation in the First Session 86th Congress 


Comprehensive Banker Education Programs study 


Miscellaneous Service Charge survey 

Revision of manual, Simplified Cost Analysis for 
Smaller Banks 

Correspondent banking services, in cooperation with 
BANKING 

Profit Planning (budgeting) Guide for Smaller Banks 

Privately Financed Development Credit Corpora- 
tions progress survey 

Semiannual survey of banker opinion on business 


Work in 


Here are some of the projects now under way in the various depart- 
ments of the American Bankers Association: 


Approx. 
Completion 
Time 

June 1959 
June 1959 
September 1959 
November 1959 
June 1959 
Fall 1959 
August 1959 
Indefinite 
June 1959 


Fall 1959 


1960 
1960 


1961 


1961 
1962 


Summer 1959 
Fall 1959 
Spring 1960 


Summer 1959 
Late 1959 


September 1959 


Late 1959 
A continuing study 


June 1959 


| retary, 


and credit outlook 


Redefinition of “Inland Bills of Exchange’ Drafted 
As Amendment to Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 


A redefinition of “inland bills of 
exchange” has been drafted as a 
proposed ammendment to Section 
129 of the A.B.A. - recommended 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act. The proposed measure was de- 
veloped by a special subcommittee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Committee on State Legisla- 
tion, in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation’s Bank Management Com- 
mission and interested officials of 
the Federal Reserve System. Robert 
H. Brome, resident counsel and sec- 
Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, was chairman. of the sub- 


| committee. 


The purpose of this amendment is 
to effect a change in the meaning of 
the term “foreign bill of exchange” 
as set forth in Section 129, so as to 
eliminate the necessity of protest, as 
a condition of the liability of draw- 
ers and endorsers in the event of 
dishonor, except as to bills of ex- 
change which show on. their face 
that they are drawn or payable out- 
side of the United States. Protest 
would still be permissible, though 
not required, in the case of any 
negotiable instrument other than a 
foreign bill of exchange. 

The recommended act would be 
consonant with the recommendation 
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Progress 


(Readers are requested not to write in for these items until their 
completion is officially announced.) 


Department 


Economic Policy 
Commission 


Economic Policy 
Commission 

Employee Training 
Committee 

Instalment Credit 
Commission 


Public Relations 
Council 


Public Relations 
Council in cooper- 
ation with Depart- 
ment of Monetary 
Policy 

Savings and Mort- 
gage Division 


Small Business 
Credit Commission 
Trust Division 


Type of Study 


Series of Banking Studies: 
Banking in Transition 
Problems of Bank Asset Management 
Bank Earnings and Capital Problems 
Study of Interim Financing of Mortgage Credit 
(jointly with Savings and Mortgage Division) 
How to Train a Bank Proof and Transit Clerk 


Timely Notes on Instalment Credit 

Automobile Financing Through Dealers—a revision 

Training Guide for Instalment Loan Collections and 
Accounting 

Several additions to Speech Service for bankers 
addressing public audiences 

The Problem Solver—addition to PR manual series 

A. B. A. Film Guide—a revision 

Revision of PR manual Your Bank’s Relations 
with Schools 

New Personal Money Management film 

The Banker Writes—addition to PR manuals 

Educationai filmstrips on important role of com- 
mercial banks in American economy 


A Savings Cost Analysis Program—a revision 

Incentive Savings Plans—a revision 

New Opportunities in the Mortgage Market (Interim 
Financing and the Nationwide Mortgage Market) 

Methods and Procedures of Computing Interest on 
Savings Deposits—a revision 

Small Business Investment Companies — Their 
Development and Growth 

Personal Trust Asset Survey 

Handbook on Fiduciary Legislation 


Approx. 
Completion 
Time 


Indefinite 


Early 1959 
Early 1960 


June 1959 
September 1959 
June 1959 


Summer 1959 


Fall 1959 
Fall 1959 
Fall 1959 


Spring 1960 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Early 1959 
Early 1959 
Summer 1959 
Winter 1959 


A continuing study 


Summer 1959 
Fall 1959 


of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion that the present $500 “no pro- 
test” limit on all checks be raised to 
$1,000, except in the case of dis- 
honored “international” checks and 
other bills of exchange drawn or 
payable outside of the United States. 

The BMC’s recommendation met 
with the approval of the Federal 
Reserve banks and the first para- 
graph of the FRB’s general transit 
instructions have been rewritten to 
provide for this change. (See page 
94, April BANKING.) 

The Committee on State Legisla- 
tion, headed by Joseph W. White, 
vice-president Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis, believes that 
the new measure will eliminate 
what, for some years, has been con- 
sidered a nuisance and unnecessary 
expense. 


June 1959 


= 


Bank Bookkeeper Guide 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


sized banks in improving their train- 
ing programs. Additional copies of 
the manual needed by member banks 
will be supplied at $1 each to cover 
the cost of publication and mailing. 

The booklet points out that “plan- 
ned on-the-job training is essential 
to the development of a competent 
bookkeeper.” 

It also emphasizes that the “book- 
let should be used in conjunction 
with the first two guides in this 
series: How to Welcome a New Bank 
Employee and How to Train a Bank 
Employee. These two publications 
contain specific suggestions and in- 
formation that will help the instruc- 
tor make the training more effec- 
tive.” 


Memoranda No. 9 and No. 10 
in Public Relations Council's 
Series Are Now Available 


The Public Relations Council of 
the American Bankers Association 
has increased by two its memoranda 
in a series designed to aid banks in 
their public relations program. 

The new leaflets are Memorandum 
No. 9, “Community Relations for 
Banks”; and Memorandum No. 10, 
“Bank Public Relations Self-Audit 
Checklist.” The former suggests a 
7-point community relations pro- 
gram for banks and includes an 8- 
point creed which was developed by 
General Motors. 

The checklist contains nine pages 
of questions relating to a bank’s 
public relations performance. 

The memoranda are available 
without charge to A.B.A. member 
banks upon request to the Public 
Relations Council, American Bank- 
ers Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


NABAC to Vote on New 
Name and Other Changes 
in Its Constitution 


The National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers has 
asked its 176 local conferences for a 
vote on changing the association’s 
name, its statement of purpose, and 
its method of voting. 

The directors have recommended 
either of these two names: “NABAC, 
the Association for Bank Operation, 
Audit, and Control,” or ‘““NABAC, the 
Association for Bank Audit, Control, 
and Operation.” The present title, 
said President Franklin D. Price, 
does not reflect the organization’s 
full scope, particularly in bank 
operations. Also, most smaller banks 
do not have an employee with the 
title of auditor or comptroller. 

The proposed statement of pur- 
pose, Mr. Price said, would empha- 
size research and education, sound 
and uniform audit programs for all 
banks, development of ‘reasonably 
standardized practices” of bank ac- 
counting and cost accounting, etc. 

Under a suggested change in vot- 
ing procedure, each member bank 
would be permitted to vote. At 
present only conference presidents 
have voting privileges. 
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A.B.A. Endorses Postal 


Savings System Demise 


THE Postal Savings System should 
be liquidated because “it is no longer 
needed,” the American Bankers As- 
sociation has testified before the 
House of Representatives Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The A.B.A. in a statement pre- 
sented to the Committee urged en- 
actment of H. R. 2203, introduced 
by Chairman Tom Murray of Ten- 
nessee. Under this bill, liquidation 
of the System would commence when 
deposits fall below $1-billion or when 
expenditures exceed revenue. It is 
estimated, the American Bankers 
Association said, that enactment of 
Representative Murray’s bill would 
result in initiation of the liquidation 
process by January 1960. 

“Total postal savings deposits de- 
clined in the period from June 1947, 
to March 1959, from $3,393,000,000 
to $1,093,000,000,” the Association 
asserted. “During the period from 
June 1247, to June 1958, the number 
of depositors declined from 4,196,000 
to 1,925,852.” 

Noting that the Postal Savings 
System was found by an Association 
survey in 1936 to be servicing many 
communities through third- and 
fourth-class post offices where banks 
were not offering savings facilities, 
the A.B.A. stated: 

“By 1959, the picture has changed 
considerably. The number of postal 
savings depositories in third-class 
post offices declined to 676 (from 
3,108) and in fourth-class post offices 
to 12 (from 482). The places where 
these postal savings facilities exist 
for the most part have saving facil- 
ities available through banks. De- 
posits in nearly all of these banks 
are insured by the FDIC.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has also recommended 
passage of H. R. 2203. 


Bay State School Banking 


ACCORDING to 1958 statistics, 
school savings programs are being 
conducted by 70 Massachusetts sav- 
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ings banks which serve 870 schools 
in 156 municipalities throughout the 
state. Approximately 207,000 young- 
sters enrolled in the program have 
savings of nearly $8,000,000. 


Savers Collect Travel Cash 


DURING the first week of May, 
14,335 Greater Philadelphians re- 
ceived a total of $1,722,235 from 
their vacation club accounts at the 
Philadelphia Savings Fund Society. 

The bank reports that the checks 
averaged $120, which was $17 higher 
than in 1954, the first year of the 
FSFS vacation club, and $2 more 
than last year, when the previous 
record was set. 


Display Sells Services 


A TRIANGULAR - SHAPED dis- 
play, each side 9’ x 24’, with vivid 
coloring, featured the various serv- 
ices offered by savings banks at the 
“Fashion in Living” Exposition of 
the Long Island (N. Y.) Home 
Builders Institute, Inc. The exhibit 
was sponsored by Group Five Sav- 
ings Banks Associaton of Brooklyn. 


Bogen Links Savings in 
1960s to Economic Growth 


MUTUAL savings banks can look 
forward to record gains in deposits 
during the 1960s if the rate of 
growth of the economy is sustained, 


Dr. Jules I. Bogen, professor of 
finance at the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of New 
York University, told the annual 
meeting of the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York in 
New York. 

“Deposits in mutual savings banks 
during the 1950s registered the 
largest gain in the long history of 
mutual savings banking,” Dr. Bogen 
said. “Deposits rose by $16-billion 
during the decade, or at an annual 
rate of 6% compounded yearly.” 

Economic growth in the 1950s was 
accelerated by the shortages and the 
relatively low level of private debt 
that prevailed in the early years of 
the decade, Dr. Bogen pointed out. 


Savings 


The American economy will lack 
these stimuli in the 1960s. 

“The record volume of research 
and development expenditures, which 
have increased threefold since 1950,” 
he continued, ‘‘could provide the 
stimulus to replace the shortages 
and low level of debt that accelerated 
economic expansion in the 1950s. 

“To develop, produce, and market 
new and better products in record 
volume has been the formula that 
has served this country best in main- 
taining its economic growth through- 
out most of our history.” 


Sees Savings Outlook Good 


SAVINGS deposits have increased 
about 100% since World War II, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by 
Louis B. Lundborg, president of the 
A.B.A. Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion and vice-president of the Bank 
of America, San Francisco. 

In a discussion of the growth of 
savings and the function of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, Mr. 
Lundborg noted: 

“As population grows continuously 
in the United States and economic 
development progresses steadily, in 
the future the American people will 
be able to save proportionately even 
more than they do today. The op- 
portunities for banks in the field of 
savings are therefore very good. 
Savings and time deposits in com- 
mercial banks and mutual savings 
banks are close to $100-billion today. 

“Much of the expansion of savings 
has found its way into mortgages as 
a primary source of investment. The 
net increase in the mortgage debt 
in 1958 for the country as a whole 
was nearly $15-billion. At the end 
of World War II the total mortgage 
debt outstanding amounted to about 
$35-billion. At the end of 1958 it 
was nearly five times as much, or 
about $171-billion.” 

Mr. Lundborg pointed out that 
“the chief objectives of the Division 
are to aid banks in planning for 
growth and efficiency in the field of 
savings and mortgages and to meet 
the challenge of growing competi- 
tion. This is done through various 
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research projects, through commit- 
tee work, conferences, and watching 
legislation.” 

The Committee on Savings Man- 
agement and Operations will meet 
the end of June to study develop- 
ments in the field of electronics and 
automation, he said. “The purpose 
of this meeting,” said Mr. Lundborg, 
“is to develop a program with the 
proper technical assistance for the 
use of member institutions interested 
in mechanizing their savings and 
mortgage department operations.” 


Cycl-Savings Plan Gets OK 


THE Community Bank of Linden, 
N. J., is so thoroughly sold on its 
“Cycl-Savings” system that it has 
prepared a booklet telling what it is, 
how it differs from other “No Pass 
Book” systems, how the bank pre- 
pared to start the system, equipment 
and procedures used, how customers 
reacted to it, its cost compared to 
the old passbook system, advantages 
and disadvantages to the bank and 


the customer, et cetera. The booklet 
includes samples of the forms used 
by the bank. 

The Community Bank’s program 
is an adaptation of the “No Pass 
Book” system in use at the Trust 
Company of Georgia, which was re- 
ported on page 139 of December 1957 
BANKING. 

In addition to cycling interest and 
paying it quarterly, instead of semi- 
annually, the bank designed small 
prepunched deposit and withdrawal 
statements to fit into a cover with a 
clip attached, making it fairly simple 
for a customer to file the slips and 
build his own passbook. 

“We designed and printed all our 
forms,’”’ the bank reports. “We pre- 
pared two sets of statements and 
ledger forms so that we could set up 
the balances and mail them to the 
customer to start him with the first 
‘page’ of his new passbook, and the 
second to start our new posting for 
the first full period. 

“We divided our accounts into 
three interest groups. The first 


group, for which the covers and 
statements were blue, was to receive 
interest on the first day of March, 
June, September, and December. The 
second group (yellow paper) was to 
receive interest on the first day of 
January, April, July, and October. 
The third group (green paper) was 
to receive interest on the first day of 
February, May, August, and Novem- 
ber.” 

The bank reports that the FDIC 
gave it approval for cycling and for 
its method of bringing its accounts 
into cycle. 

President Emanuel Margulies 
states that the bank will “‘be glad to 
make this booklet available to any 
bank or bankers interested in this 
service.” 


Housing and Mortgages 


First Quarter Construction 


NEW construction actively ex- 
panded seasonally in April and 
brought the total value of work put 
in place to new highs of $4.2-billion 
for the month, and $15.1-billion for 
the January-April period, according 
to estimates by the Departments of 
Labor and Commerce. This year’s 
April figure was up 15% from 1958, 
and the total for the first four 
months was 13% greater. Spend- 
ing for new construction thus far in 
1959 was at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $54.3-billion, com- 
pared with actual outlays of $49.0- 
billion for the entire year 1958. 

Private expenditures for new con- 
struction in the January-April 1959 
period reached a record $10.7-billion, 
mainly because of the 29% advance 
in residential building (to $6.1-bil- 
lion) over the early months of 1958. 
Some types of private nonresidential 
construction showed strength also, 
but office building for the first four 
months was off 9% from 1958, and 
industrial building outlays were at 
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the lowest January-April level since 
1951. 

Public construction expenditures 
through the end of April 1959, at 
$4.4-billion, were 17% above the first 
four months of 1958. 


Nelson Attacks Housing Bill 


THE outlook for home building 
for the remainder of the year is ex- 
cellent and a projected 1,300,000 
starts—considered too high at the 
beginning of 1959-—can be met, 
Walter C. Nelson, president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, said in New York at the 
opening session of the organization’s 
annual Eastern Mortgage Confer- 
ence. Mr. Nelson is president of the 
Eberhardt Company of Minneapolis. 

“This year’s housing legislation is 
not good and is definitely not in the 
national interest,” Mr. Nelson said. 
“This housing bill in inflationary— 
and inflation is the greatest danger 
this nation faces. The bill is an 
extravagant venture with heavy 
political overtones too evident for 


anyone to miss. It means that we 
have abandoned the goal of a bal- 
anced Federal budget and to me this 
has been paramount. 

“The President was absolutely 
right—we cannot afford to do all the 
things being proposed now. The de- 
cision ought to have been made to 
balance the budget, come what may. 
There can be no quarrel with most 
of the objectives in this housing 
legislation—but what is needed is a 
cutback in all these programs more 
in line with what the President has 
proposed.” 


Middle-Income Housing 


APPOINTMENT of a Savings 
Banks Committee to work with Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and the State 
Housing Commissioner on a middle- 
income housing program for New 
York State has been announced by 
Kilgore Macfarlane, Jr., president, 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Macfarlane said the commit- 
tee was formed at the governor’s re- 
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quest, and that several savings banks 
have already taken action in sup- 
port of the middle-income housing 
program. 

George J. Bender, president, the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, will act as 
chairman of the committee. 

The middle-income housing pro- 
gram resulted from the work of a 
task force, appointed by Governor 
Rockefeller to study, report, and 
make recommendations on “the fun- 
damental problem of providing an 
answer to the critical dilemma of 
the middle-income family in finding 
decent housing.” The task force was 
headed by Otto L. Nelson, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of housing, New 
York Life Insurance Company, with 
Harry Held, senior vice-president, of 
The Bowery Savings Bank, as vice- 
chairman. 

Mr. Macfarlane described middle- 
income housing as “the most impor- 
tant single pressing need in the hous- 
ing field in this highly urbanized 
State of New York.” 

By middle-income housing is 
meant “housing with rentals or 
comparable cooperative housing 
charges that are above the cost of 
public housing and below that of- 
fered by private enterprise with no 
governmental help,” he said. 


Fight Inflation Locally 


SPEAKING at the Eastern Mort- 
gage Conference of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association in New York, 
William F. Kessler, senior vice-pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Boston, said the fight against infla- 
tion and needless spending has to be 
concentrated as much at the local 
level as at the national. 

“The efforts to accomplish real 
results which are so necessary to 
prevent inflation—and, yes, even to 
preserve our republic and our way 
of life—are really effective only at 
the local levels, and I urge each of 
you to make temporary profit sac- 
rifices if necessary, foster only hous- 
ing legislation that is sound and 
noninfiationary, and lend every ef- 
fort in your respective communities 
to send men to state and national 
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Mortgage Committee Plans 
Important Meeting in Washington 


The Committee on Real Estate Mortgages will meet in Washington in 
June to consider and to help inaugurate a program which is intended to 
make the American Bankers Association as effective as possible in the 
field of mortgage finance, real estate credit, and housing legislation. 

The program which will be developed in Washington will deal with 
three major areas. Both mortgage financing and housing have now come 
of age in the American economy and have received increasing attention 
from the banking community. The field of mortgage credit is a dynamic 
one and one which lends itself to a constant flow of new developments 
intended to make it more effective as an instrument of finance. The Real 
Estate Mortgage Committee will give careful consideration to the various 
areas in the field of housing and mortgage finance requiring investigation 
and analysis. This should lead to a list of contemplated studies and 
projects which will be completed as fast as is practically possible. 

The A.B.A. represents virtually the entire banking community and as 
such its views are looked upon with great interest by the Congress. 
During the Washington meeting we will discuss methods by means 
of which we can help the A.B.A.’s Washington Office to operate as 
effectively as possible in matters of legislation in the field of mortgage 
finance, real estate credit, and housing. This will involve an up-to-date 
analysis in these various topics. 

Finally we shall discuss the most effective ways that we can develop 
for communicating important information in the field of housing, mortgage 
finance, and real estate credit to our membership or that part of it con- 
cerned with such information. 

We feel that the program which will be adopted will help considerably 
in making the A.B.A. an effective voice in the field of mortgage finance, 
an area which is becoming increasingly important to a growing part of 
our members. 

Even before this meeting, however, a study has recently been printed 
and released by the A.B.A. on “Pension Fund Investment in Federally 
Insured and Guaranteed Loans Through Correspondent Banks.” This study 
is a pioneering effort in a field that is bound to become of increasing in- 
terest to banks. 

Another study, “New Opportunities in the Mortgage Market,” dealing 
with interim mortgage financing and the nationwide mortgage market, 
is scheduled to be released some time in June. This study will help to 
clarify an important sector of mortgage financing but one which has been 
greatly neglected in banking literature. 

Kurt F. FLEXNER 
Director of Mortgage Finance, A.B.A. 


governing bodies who have as a main 
plank in their personal platform the 
maintenance of a sound dollar in the 
Ac” 


Scan Appraisal Procedures 


THE rising real estate market of 
recent years has caused some to be- 
come lax in their appraisal proce- 
dures, resulting in exeessive apprais- 
als to justify high loans, Howard 


Thompson, senior real estate ap- 
praiser of the real estate bureau of 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, said at the Mortgage 
Bankers Association’s eastern con- 
ference in New York. 

This has resulted, he said, in 
larger loans being made than sound 
economics would justify. 


Housing Starts Up 38% 


A GAIN of 38% in new nonfarm 
housing starts was chalked up for 
the first four months of 1959, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The January-April 1959 
starts figure was 433,000, which com- 
pares with 314,500 for the first four 
months of 1958. 

In April 1959 dwelling unit starts 
totaled 137,000, compared with 99,- 
100 in April 1958, or a 38.2% gain. 
This 1959 figure includes 3,800 pub- 
lic units. 

The seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of private starts, based upon 
the April private starts figure of 
133,200, is 1,390,000, according to 
the Bureau. 
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Instalment Credit 


MARINE FINANCE—BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 


WE’RE in marine financing’s big- 
gest time of year . . . indications are 
that it’s bigger and better than ever. 
As more smaller banks enter the 
field, and competition gets keener, 
rates are edging downward, and floor 
planning “deals,” such as those in 
the auto business are becoming a 
little more frequent. 

Figures on last year’s business as 
released by National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers and 
the Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica: $482,800,000 was spent for pur- 
chase of new outboard boats, motors 
and boat trailers; number of recrea- 
tional boats in use: 7,330,000; and, 
largest category of outboard motor 
buyers—skilled workers (32%). 


Plan Outlines 


Here are reports on their marine 
plans from two East Coast banks: 

The smaller bank of the two, which 
has been in marine financing for 
about a year, and extends it locally, 
only, reports rates held at about 
4144-5% because of competition. 
Marine finance rates in general don’t 
vary as much as they used to. This 
bank reports downpayments of 
about 25% on new up to 3314% on 
used boats, and maturities from 12- 
36 months. No delinquency here, al- 
though traces of it are rumored 
occasionally as the market broadens. 
Floor planning—up to 90% of inven- 
tory—is not entered into strongly 
by this bank, but seems necessary in 
some cases for competitive reasons. 

The larger bank, active in marine 
financing in up to 10 states for a 
number of years, reports its expe- 
rience thusly: rates—414% on bal- 
ances of $7,500 after downpayment; 
5% from $4,000 to $7,500; 6% un- 
der $4,000. Terms: three years on 
hew, more on older boats and up to 
five on large vessels or in special 
cases. Full hull insurance required, 
financed along with the deal. Never 
a loss experience. And fairly exten- 
sive floor plan activity within the 
bank’s own state —usually about 
80% of inventory, which may carry 
over to the following year if at least 
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50% is paid back during the current 
year. 

Worth reading: literature avail- 
able from Evinrude Motors, Division 
of Outboard Marine Corp., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; from the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17; and from the Out- 
board Boating Club of America, 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ill. 


“Timely Notes” 


Notes from Timely Notes on In- 
stalment Credit—Bulletin #257—a 
2-part booklet available to A.B.A. 
membership, upon request, from the 
Instalment Credit Commission. 

From Part I: confidence of the 
general public in growing economic 
prosperity in the immediate months 
ahead is reflected in Advisory Board 
reports. 

Interest rates are steady; defaults, 
repossessions and fraudulent loans 
are negligible. All categories but 
Title I FHA and appliance loans are 
reported up. More “own-plan’’ home 
loans, as opposed to Government- 
guaranteed types are in the making, 


Left to right at Evinrude Motors’ busy 


NEWS - 


and terms seem to be lengthening in 
this area. 

Warning from the Commission: in- 
crease in taxes in many sections have 
not yet made their full impact on 
consumer income. Also: a steel strike 
might just bring on new inflationary 
pressures. Both of these influences 
would be purse-string tighteners. 

In Part II: revolving check-credit 
outlines, typical forms, and statis- 
tics. For example: interest rates run 
about 1% per month on daily out- 
standing loan balances, statutes per- 
mitting; check charges, 25 cents per 
check, statutes permitting. 

Despite higher acquisition and ser- 
vicing costs, which include monthly 
statements and payment notices, 
yield is generally considered to be 
higher than on regular personal 
loans. These accounts generally re- 
main with the bank year after year, 
so that acquisition and liquidation 
costs are nonrecurring. Although it 
may take from 12 to 18 months to 
start making a profit on check- 
credit, most banks report high earn- 
ings after that—one showed a net 
return 90% higher than that on per- 
sonal loans. 


booth at the A.B.A. Instalment Credit 


Conference in March are Robert West, regional sales manager, G. M. Hornbeck, 
chief accountant, John Millard, regional sales manager, and Ronald Ranalla, 
accountant 
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Check-credit modified for the 
smaller bank: American Fletcher 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis, which offers a now- 
standard check-credit plan, has 
prepared a modified ‘Ready-Funds 
Service” for smaller correspondents, 
for whom it feels regular check- 
credit would involve processing and 
systems details too cumbersome and 
expensive. 

This type of plan is covered in 
the Commission’s Timely Notes, but 
here’s American Fletcher’s plan: 
Once a line of credit is established 
for an individual, he is supplied with 
“deposit request” envelopes. He 
mails or brings into the bank his 
“deposit request,” authorizing the 
bank to deposit the needed portion 
of his line-of-credit in his regular 
checking account. He then can write 
checks against these funds in the 
same manner and with the same 
checks that he generally uses for his 
regular account. These sums are 
charged against his credit line, and 
are repaid on the regular monthly 
schedule he indicates on his “Deposit 
Request” form. 


Recommended for Smaller Banks 

Quote from American Fletcher: 
“We are weil pleased :vith our check- 
credit plan experience, and can at- 
tribute this to the large volume of 
accounts which we have acquired 
during the last six months and which 
are processed by our IBM automa- 
tion equipment. The check - credit 
plan is easy for us to handle because 
of this equipment, but we know that 
it would not be a desirable plan for 
many correspondent banks who are 
now offering ‘ready - funds’ service 
to their customers.” 


Buyer Survey Statistics 
Credit-buyers spend no more on 
household appliances, home improve- 
ments and cars than do cash-spenders 
of similar income and background, 
says Professor James H. Morgan of 
the University of Michigan Depart- 
ment of Economics. According to 
interviews with 16,000 consumers in 
studies conducted by the U-M Sur- 
vey Research Center, most con- 
sumers making from $1,000-$7,500 a 
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This 1959 175 Cessna, tied down on Beverly Bank’s lawn, was part of that Chicago 

bank’s well-attended “Business Flying Conference,” at which qualified men in the 

field lectured and led discussions of all phases of plane ownership. There was a 

large attendance of specially-invited businessmen. A series of films and stationary 

displays appeared in the bank’s lobby during the entire month of April in behalf 
of the bank’s aircraft paper 


year spend between eight and 10% 
of their income for these items. 

Increased income brings propor- 
tionately higher increase in this type 
of spending, although income de- 
crease is not accompanied by a pro- 
portionate decrease in this spending. 

Other statistics: Childless young 
marrieds owning their own homes 
spend 23% of their income (after 
taxes) for these items; elderly cou- 
ples living by themselves in rented 
quarters, 7%. 

Professor Morgan notes that the 
groups which tend to spend more of 
their income in this fashion are 
growing—in other words, a larger 
proportion of the population consists 
of young marrieds and home owners. 


Aircraft Paper 


Aircraft instalment finance and 
leasing is still in its banking infancy, 
and can only increase as the “busi- 
ness plane” gets broader acceptance 
and use. Beverly Bank, in Chicago, 
reports working hand in hand with 


dealers and distributors. The dealer 
contacts the bank when he has a 
prospective customer. A bank repre- 
sentative then flies down to the 
dealer’s airport, where he meets with 
the customer and dealer and begins 
selling the bank’s finance plan. This 
means the dealer doesn’t have to first 
sell the plane and then some high- 


cost financing, but instead has the 
banker there, adding the sales ad- 
vantage of lower-cost bank financing 
and his prestige and availability—he 
has flown in to discuss this deal . 
with the customer. 

Planes can be either financed— 
terms up to four years—or leased, 
on terms up to five years—on Bev- 
erly’s plan. 


New 
instalment Credit 


Guide 

A NEW, 48-page illustrated 
employee guide, entitled Bank 
Instalment Credit Collections 
and Accounting, is available to 
A.B.A. member banks from the 
Instalment Credit Commission 
at $2.50 per copy. 

This case-vound 6” x 9” book 
presents the basic require- 
ments of collections and ac- 
counting for bank instalment 
credit, including: 

(1) elements of an effective 

collections policy; 

(2) how to establish an effi- 

cient collection system; 

(3) qualifications for a good 

adjustor or collector; and, 

(4) necessary external and in- 


ternal controls for your instal- 
ment credit accounting system. 
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The 
Bellevue-Stratford and the Sheraton 
Hotels, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Committee on Savings Management and 
Operations, Including Committee on 
Electronics, Savings and Mortgage Di- 

vision, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 

Western Regional Trust Conference, St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco 

= Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 

a. 

28th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

8th Annual National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


State Associations 
Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem 


Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 

Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Utah, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake City 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 

Washington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 

Wyoming, Casper 

Nevada, Hotel Riverside, Reno 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel Milwaukee 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Grand Canyon Hotel, Yellow- 
stone Park, Wyo. 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth - By -The - 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Savings Banks, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

New Jersey Savings Banks, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Vermont, Equinox Hotel, Manchester 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

New York, Monmouth & Essex & Sussex 
Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 

Western Secretaries Conference, Glacier 
National Park, Mont. 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs 

*Joint meeting 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER 


Central States Conference, Stanley Ho- 
tel, Estes Park, Colo. 

Colo. School of Banking, Univ. of Colo., 
Boulder 

Ill. 14th Annual Trust Develop. School, 
Chicago Campus, Northwestern Univ. 

Ill. 7th Annual School for Develop. of 
Jr. Exec., Southern Ill. Univ., Carbon- 
dale 

Maine Savings Banks, The 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Went- 
worth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Connecticut Savings Banks, The Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

Nebraska, Hotel, 
Omaha 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield 

New York Savings Banks, S. S. Nieuw 
Amsterdam, Cruise to Bermuda 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Moines f 

Arizona, Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


Balsams, 


Sheraton Fontenelle 


Des 


Other Organizations 


Consumer Bankers Association Atlantic 
States Sectional Meeting, Wiaano 
Club, Hyannis, Mass. 

NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wis. 
CBA School of Consumer Banking, Univ. 

of Va., Charlottesville 

NABAC 385th Annual Convention, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

46th Annual Convention, Mortgage 
Bankers Assn., Hotel Commodore, New 
York City 

Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, III. 

1959 International Systems Meeting, 
Systems and Procedures Assn. of 
America, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Canada 

Consumer Bankers Association 39th 
Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 58th convention, Diplo- 
mat Hotel and Country Club, Holly- 
wood-By-The-Sea, Florida 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


All banking asso¢iations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


STATES 
Bronze» 
Sign Co., Inc. . P 

Dept. B, 1001 W. 3ist St.. New York I, N. Y. 


FACTUAL 
APPRAISALS 


@ Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss 


@ Property, cost and 
general accounting 


@ Corporation finance 


@ Legal requirements 
@ Purchase or sale 


@ Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation 


THE LLOYD -THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 


Offices — Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 
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Glamorizing Service Sales Techniques 
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admiration, security, 
sincerity, and prestige are the 
five basic emotions that motivate 
women in their choice of products 
. .. and of bank services, according 
to Virginia O. Valentine, advertising 
manager of the State Planters Bank 
of Commerce and Trust, Richmond. 
In an address before the Tri-Re- 
gional Conference of the National 
Association of Bank Women at Po- 
cono Manor (Pa.) Inn., Miss Valen- 
tine asked: “How many banks place 
their bank ads on the women’s 
pages? How many bank ads really 
have glamour or romance?” She an- 
swered, ‘‘Very few!” 

Miss Valentine explained how her 
bank glamorizes its promotion of 
special checking accounts by build- 
ing it around high fashion and name 
designers. “‘The ads tie fashion and 
prestige of [designer] dresses with 
Chex,”’ she said. Even the bank’s 
Chexbook is glamorized—it is a mel- 
low red, “‘as fashionable as her other 
accessories.””’ (The bank’s ads have 
created a demand at the department 
stores for the gowns featured.) 

In its outdoor billboard advertis- 
ing, the State Planters features a 
beautiful girl in high fashion with 
the caption, “Cute Chicks Check 
with Chex.” This year the bank won 
the top national award for local ad- 
vertisers given by the Outdoor Ad- 
vertisers Association of America. 


Miss Valentine commented, “We try 
to give them what they want.” 

“We welcome new people into our 
community, which was and still is 
the world-famous ‘Rose City,’ ” Mary 
Grace Long, assistant secretary, 
Trust Company of Morris County, 
Madison, N. J., told the 240 confer- 
ence delegates. Miss Long, herself, 
calls upon the women. She presents 
each newcomer with a red rose on 
sunny days or a yellow rose on 
cloudy days. “It is surprising,” she 
said, “how helpful we can be to peo- 
ple trying to get settled. We are 
able not only to supply names of 
butchers, doctors, lawyers, and min- 
isters, but even the names of baby 
sitters.” 

Miss Long said that “business and 
industrial concerns moving into the 
area are called on by an officer of 
the bank.” A triplicate card index 
is made on these calls. One copy is 
circulated on the officers’ platform, 
another is sent to the Credit Depart- 
ment, and the third copy is sent to 
the Public Relations Department. 

“To sum it up, I believe that the 
keynote of trust business is service 
to the best of the trustman’s abil- 
ity,” Deborah Greenberg, assistant 
trust officer, Boston (Mass.) Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company, said in 
a talk on “The Trust—Its Human 
Relationships.” 

While telling of the varied ser- 


The dais at the conference banquet. Left to right. Miss Rutt, F. S. LaBar, vice- 

president, Monroe Security Bank & Trust Co., Stroudsburg; Mrs. Edgecomb; the 

Rev. H. C. Eaton, Stroudsburg; Miss Engel; Mrs. Ingram; Mayor Hock; Miss 

Rhinehart; Mrs. Hock; Gerald M. Possinger, mayor of Mt. Pocono, Pa.; and Miss 
Gaulette 
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vices her trust company is called 
upon to perform for trustors, Miss 

S Greenberg related several unusual, = Can bill 
though highly useful, assignments in 
caring for surviving spouses, chil- 


dren, other relatives, and for cats, 
dogs, and other animals. { 0 
ayments 
Buster Is Left a Fortune D y 
Ir In 1944, for example, an unmar- 
is ried lawyer left a substantial part 
‘y of his estate for the support and OF pos ag & 
” At 


payments: 
burg, Pa., was conference chairman. 


y; care of his pet cat “Buster. 

his death the trust remainder was to 

r- be divided among relatives, who 

f, were admonished to be kind to Bus- U S ] ll J A | | ] S @) hh C 0 U 0 hh 

ts ter. One relative, it was alleged, 

mn slapped Buster’s face and this cre- 

mn ated a turmoil, and possibly has- 

1€ tened Buster’s early demise. News- ay m Bp hh 0 0 S 

0- paper publicity about Buster re- 

re sulted in several kittens being de- 

of livered to the bank for care and PAYMENT RECORD Day UE 

vy Other speakers included Nell C. 
Saylor, assistant cashier, Burke & ‘ es 

id Herbert Bank & Trust Co., Alexan- 

1€ dria, Va., on “Instalment Age”; = F IRST NATIONAL 

of Charlotte A. Engel, trust officer, Na- | § ae Ta | 

x tional Savings and Trust Co., Wash- | & 

is ington, D. C., president of NABW; 

n, Helen L. Rhinehart, - vice-president, 

t- Brenton Companies, Des Moines, 

to Iowa, vice-president of NABW; 
Julius C. Bernstein, principal, Wee- ¥ This small, light coupon book eliminates high postage 

1€ quahic High School, Newark, N. J.; 5 costs and usually pays for itself within thirty days. 

‘ and Donald V. Hock, mayor of Allen- es The Allison Coupon Payment book notifies the 

I- town, Pa. ~ Be borrower of each due date, identifies his remittances 

at NABW regional vice - presidents ¥ for credit and verifies all posting and balancing. : 

fe participating in the conference in- These features do away with many repetitive 4 

in cluded Betty E. Ingram, assistant tasks and expenses, prevent errors and increase % 

n ‘seg i level payments. 
vice-president and secretary, Al 
toona (Pa.) Trust Company; Pauline Use the conventent coupon below to find out how FS 

the Allison Coupon Payment System can help 
B. Edgecomb, trust officer, The New you. No obligation. Send it today. : 
England Trust Company, Boston; | * 
and Pearl Gaulette, assistant secre- ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 

x tary, Bank of America, New York. ° Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

“ A. Joyce Rutt, secretary, Monroe- mall Please send information showing how Allison Coupon 

ae Security Bank & Trust Co., Strouds- 


coupon 


for samples 
and complete 
information 


Name Title 


NABW Tri-Regional Conference Speak- 
ers Saylor, Greenberg, and Valentine 


Firm 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| Books will decrease postage costs and increase level 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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City and State 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


An Investment in Efficiency 
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mon’ey en’gi-neer’ing 


You won't find it in the dictionary... 
or at any other bank 


You'll find it only at Union Bank, where Money Engineering was 
conceived and developed. To our correspondents throughout the 
world, Money Engineering means speed of transit service calcu- 
lated in minutes, not miles. Discover how Money Engineering can 
bring new efficiency to the clearing of your Southern California 
transit items. Call, write or wire today. 


LOS ANGELES 

Eighth & Hill Streets 

MAdison 6-8441 

Teletype LA 501 * Bank Wire SLUN 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Trust Audits 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


The auditors should verify inter- 
est computations on notes and mort- 
gages. 

3. Control of Assets Received and 
Delivered. The auditor should be 
advised of all opened and closed ac- 
counts. As to new accounts, he 
should check whatever records are 
necessary for the purpose of deter- 
mining that all assets have been 
controlled. These records might in- 
clude receipts, appraisals, inven- 
tories, and instruments creating ac- 
counts. Such assets should be 
controlled promptly on the trust de- 
partment’s books upon receipt. 

A continuous audit of purchases 
and sales is desirable. The auditor 
should recognize and understand 
that a trust department generally 
is prohibited from buying or selling 
property of any type on behalf of 
a fiduciary account to or from it- 
self, an affiliate, or subsidiary, or to 
or from a director, officer, or em- 
ployee of the institution. 

4. Verification of Commission 
Charges. The auditor should have 
some system for verifying the trust 
department’s income. As an aid in 
this work, he might be furnished 
with a copy of each statement or 
accounting rendered by the depart- 
ment. 

5. Reconcilement of Trust De- 
partment Cash. Generally, the trust 
department carries an account with 
its own banking department and in 
many respects is treated just like 
any other customer. It is desirable, 
however, for this account to be rec- 
onciled on at least a monthly basis 
by someone outside the trust depart- 
ment. 


Equipment Users and 
Makers 


New Character-Sensing 
Equipment Demonstrated 


International Business Machines 
Corporation recently demonstrated 
new character sensing equipment 
for reading magnetic ink characters 
on imprinted checks and deposit 
slips and transmitting the informa- 
tion into data processing systems. 
The announcement said the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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their day... 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 

Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 

protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 
For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, Manogers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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Patent, Copyright 
and Trademark... 


regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,”’ just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank. 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


MY BAN Bank oF MoOnTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 


Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 
NEW YORK: 64 Wall St. + SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


750 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE ° RESOURCES EXCEED $3,000,000,000 


49N and 75N with exclusive 


@ Dual electronic controls to eliminate op- 
erator fatigue. 


Electronic foot control. 

Patented friction disc to maintain high- 
speed under overload conditions. 
Compact streamlined styling that saves 
20% counter space. 


@ Improved coin bag holder and many other 
features. 


These famous Abbott Coin Counters, leaders 
of the field for many years, have been com- 
pletely re-engineered, setting new standards 
for speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 


ABBOTT 75N. This extra heavy duty counter 
for continuous high speed operation is rugged 
and compact. Guaranteed at more than 3000 
coins per minute. See these new Abbott Coin 
Counters. Arrange for a trial today. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER GO., INC. Xow Lu 5.1200 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


Providence, was one of the first 
banks to order the machine for elec- 
tronic check sorting. 


New Money Order Check 
Passes Bank’s Field Test 


A successful 2-month test of auto- 
matic processing of a new type 
paper money order was reported at 
NABAC’s New Orleans conference 
by Alvin J. Vogel, vice-president, 
Central National Bank, Chicago. The 
bank, its customers, and equipment 
maker and a printer cooperated. The 
checks were perforated with visually 
readable characters by a Cummins 
encoder, on forms furnished by Pro- 
tectu Bank Note Corp. Less than 
1/10th of 1% of the total checks 
handled were mutilated or unusable. 
Mr. Vogel reported. He emphasized 
that the system was not a substitute 
for magnetic ink coding, but rather 
was for banks unable to use that 
method. 


Electronics Seminar 
On Bank Automation 


A seminar on bank automation, 
including the equipment that will 
read, transmit and picture signals 
from magnetic ink characters, was 
sponsored by the Todd Company Di- 
vision of Burroughs Corporation in 


| Rochester, N. Y. Sessions were held 


at 2-week intervals. 


Data Processing Equipment 
Punches Tape, Cards 
A data processing machine that 


| simultaneously punches tape or 


cards as a by-product of regular 
accounting jobs is offered by the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany. A control chassis contains a 
plugboard permitting the equipment 
to be programed in the user’s office. 


' A removable encoder board permits 
| choice of a 5-, 6-, 7- or 8-channel 


tape, or direct connection to an IBM 


| 024-card punch. 


| Identification for 


Check Cashers 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 


| New York City, is providing its 
| regular checking account customers 


with a combination courtesy-identi- 


| fication card that enables them to 
| cash checks at any of the 94 offices. 
| The card is engraved on safety 


paper and each is registered. 
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REVENUES AND SALES: 


Gross operating revenues from all sources 
reached an all-time high of $534,778,000 
in 1958, an increase of $33,534,000 or 6.7% 
over the previous year. 

Total unit sales of both the Electric and 
Gas Departments were substantially the 
same as in the previous year, which on the 
surface might appear to indicate that the 
business recession had a material impact 
on the Company’s business. The fact is, 
however, that sales in both departments 
were severely restricted by climatic con- 
ditions. Under normal climatic conditions 
both departments would have shown sat- 
isfactory overall gains in sales. 


NET EARNINGS: 
Net earnings available for the common 


stock amounted to $66,974,000, or $8,- 
690,000 greater than in the previous year. 
These earnings were equivalent to $3.83 
a share based on an average of 17,502,415 
shares outstanding during the year. This 
compares with earnings of $3.41 a share 
based on the average number of shares 
outstanding in the previous year. 


DIVIDENDS: 


The Board of Directors on December 17, 
1958 increased the quarterly dividend rate 
on the common stock from 60 to 65 cents 
a share. While applicable to the last quar- 
ter of the year, the first dividend at the 
new rate was not paid until Jan. 15, 1959. 


| pP. 


CONSTRUCTION: 
Late in 1958 the two billionth dollar was 


spent on the Company’s postwar program 
of expansion, and it is expected that about 
$156 million will be spent for this purpose 
in 1959. The proceeds from securities sold 
to date to finance this program—bonds, 
preferred and common stocks — have 
amounted to almost $1.4 billion. 

The principal feature of our construc- 
tion activities in 1958 was the completion 
of 685,500 kilowatts of electric generating 
capacity, consisting of both steam and 
hydro units. Our installed electric gener- 
ating capacity now totals 5,219,000 kilo- 
watts in 76 plants. 


GAS SUPPLY: 


In 1958 approximately 72% of our total 
natural gas supply originated from out-of- 
state sources, principally from fields in 
Texas and New Mexico. 

With a view to obtaining an independ- 
ently controlled natural gas supply, the 
Company is continuing its efforts to obtain 
a permit through its wholly-owned sub- 
ct Alberta and Southern Gas Com- 

any, Ltd., to export natural gas from the 
Pravin of Alberta in Canada. 


NUCLEAR POWER: 


Much progress was made st the year 
toward the goal of producing nuclear power 
at a cost competitive with conventional 


SS 53rd 
ANNUAL REPORT 
1958 


At 6,500 feet elevation 

in the High Sierra, 

workmen set reinforcing steel 
on the face of P.G.& E.'s 
Wishon Dam 


plants. The Company has been actively 
engaged in this field since 1951, and is now 
engaged in more nuclear projects than any 
other electric utility. 

While the Company will undoubtedly 
continue to build conventional electric gen- 
erating plants for many years to come, 
recent advances in reactor technology 
suggests the possibility that competitive 
nuclear power plants will become a reality 
much sooner than was thought likely only 
a few years ago. The Company intends to 
stay in the forefront of developments in 


this field. 


OUTLOOK: 


Taking a realistic view of the future, it 
must i recognized that the Company’s 
well-being as a business enterprise will de- 
pend largely upon the wisdom with which 
governmental policies are formulated and 
administered. Policies calculated to en- 
courage further encroachment by govern- 
mental agencies into the commercial power 
business, or policies that would result in 
further inflation and erosion of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, would be 
harmful not only to investors but to our 
customers and employees as well. Stock- 
holders are urged to take a strong stand 
against any such policies and to make their 
views known to their elected representa- 
tives. 


FOR THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Chairman of the Board 


PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


For more information on this dynamic company write K. €. Christensen, Vice President and Treasurer, 245 Market St., San Francisco 6, for P. G. & E.’s 1958 Annual Report. 
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A.B.A.’s $600,000 Gift 
to Rutgers University 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Mr. Reese pointed out that Dr. 
Stonier, from the school’s inception, 
wanted to have the whole student 
body meet together twice each day. 
He felt that this practice would build 
an esprit de corps that could not be 
built in any other way. “He carried 
out this program through the years,”’ 
he said, “and the school was limited 
by the fact that there was not a 
place where more than the 1,050 
could be gathered together for two 
meals each day. 

“Many large institutions in this 
country could not send as many men 
to the school as they wanted to and 
there are many sections of the coun- 
try that have not been well enough 
represented at Rutgers. So it was a 
great problem to solve.” 

He commended Dr. S. Sherman 
Adams, deputy manager of the 
A.B.A. and director of the school, 
and William Powers, senior deputy 
manager of the A.B.A. and school 
registrar, for their work with the 
officials of Rutgers in solving this 
problem by developing the program 
under which the Association’s gift is 
to be made. 

As a memorial to the late Dr. 
Harold Stonier, The Graduate School 
of Banking will be renamed The 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
effective September 1, 1959, as is 
reported in the previous pages. 


Dr. Stonier's Charge to G.S.B. Freshmen 


URING his tenure as director and later as dean of The Graduate 
School of Banking, Dr. Harold Stonier gave this charge to each 
freshman class: 


, = have been accepted by the committee on admissions; you have 
attended your first classes; you have broken bread with us at our tables. 
Now, for the first time you stand together as a group. Henceforth you are 
the Class of 19—. 

This is a difficult time in which to leave your accustomed tasks to take 
on additional work of this character. In doing so, you reflect high courage 
and sincere loyalty. These are the qualities which will make you outstand- 
ing as the Class of ’"—. Your coming here testifies to the virility of our 
banking system and to its hopes of future service to the country. 

During your courses here you will gather around the dining tables 115 
times. Make the most of these opportunities in the realm of friendship. By 
virtue of this simple act of dining together, it is possible to become better 
acquainted with men from all sections of the country. That experience is 
an education in itself. 

If you are as wise as we believe you are, during the time ahead you will 
have many informal chats with the men on this faculty staff. Without res- 
ervation, the greatest asset of the Graduate School is its faculty. It 
rekindles one’s faith in human nature and in banking to know that a corps 
of busy and highly trained men are willing to assume the added responsi- 
bilities imposed upon them by taking leadership in this educational enter- 
prise. Their hearts as well as their minds have been in this undertaking, 
and that is why it has succeeded. 

We all welcome you. We are here to help you. In turn, we shall depend 
on you as individuals and as a group to maintain the educational standards 
which the classes before you have established. 

You will find no great formality here. However, this is not a convention. 
Such gatherings have their own time and place, but in organization and 
operation The Graduate School of Banking is unique. Our social activities 
here are not those of convention gatherings. May I urge upon you, there- 
fore, the necessity of keeping this distinction clearly in mind during the 
ensuing two weeks. 

Be yourselves, for we know that when you are, you will be gentlemen 
worthy of the ideals of The Graduate School of Banking and of Rutgers 
University whose buildings and grounds we use and whose sincere goodwill 
and helpfulness come from every department of the institution with which 
we are cooperating in this effort in adult education. 

Gentlemen, we are glad you are here. 


The 1958 student body is shown in the Commons during a meal. The lectern, where Dr. Stonier so often addressed the 
student body, is shown in foreground 
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man- on-the i spot in Vienna 


Do your interests in Vienna call for first-hand For credit information, foreign currency valuations, 
supervision ? This Bank of America man has the market reports— whatever your business requires— 
skill and experience it takes to handle the job. a phone call will put these financial specialists on 

Through its global facilities, our International the job, on-the-spot. 

Banking Organization offers you the services of such Get in touch with us soon. There’s no better way 
experts in leading trade centers all over the world. _ to look after your interests abroad. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London Manila Tokyo Yokohama ® Kobe Osaka Bangkok Guam 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City ® Milan © Zurich © Paris * Duesseldorf BANK AM Ri 

New Delhi © Havana ® Rio de Janeiro * Beirut * Buenos Aires BANK OF AMERICA— 
International (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York Duesseldorf Singapore Paris Beirut NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION MSR F.D.1.C 
Guatemala City BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan © Rome © Genoa * Naples HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 * LOS ANGELES 54 
Florence © Venice * 66 Branches throughout Italy CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY 5S 
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Future “Mobile Citizens" 
Win MSU Scholarships 


Foremost Insurance Company of 
Grand Rapids presents two of three 
$500 scholarships recently awarded 
to Michigan State University sen- 
iors majoring in the university’s 
mobile home curricula. Awards are 
based on scholastic achievement, 
_participation in mobile home club 
activities and financial need. 

One of the honored students is 
specializing in park development 
courses, another in mobile home 
manufacturing, and a third in mo- 
bile home marketing. 

¢ @ 
Park Operators Plan 
Continued Expansions 

In a recent survey of a nation- 
wide cross section of park opera- 
tors all indications point to even 
greater growth for the mobile home 
industry. 

Responding parks estimate an av- 
erage addition of 6.7 spaces per park 
this year, which would indicate an 
over-all total of 95,800 added spaces 
in existing parks. 

These operators expect to spend 
over $5,000 per park on improve- 
ments during 1959—projecting to 
an estimated national total of more 
than $72-million in improvements! 

They reported spending an aver- 
age of $5,610 on 1958 improvements 
—or a projected national expendi- 
ture of over $78-million; and an av- 
erage of 8.2 spaces added per mobile 
home park—a total increase esti- 
mated at nearly 115,000 more spaces 
for a growing volume of mobile 
homes! 

Increasing interest in develop- 
ment of mobile home parks has re- 
sulted in the production of an ex- 
panded “Mobile Home Park Plan- 
ning Kit” by the Mobile Home Man- 
ufacturers Assn. Filled with vital 
facts, data and ideas the kit is avail- 
able to businessmen and developers. 


¢ 
More "Deluxe" Deliveries 


During a recent month, 49 manu- 
facturers reported shipping 853 new 
mobile homes equipped with auto- 
matic washers, 96 with dryers, 91 
with combination washer-dryers.. 
and a number of units with food 
freezers, garbage disposals, air con- 
ditioners! And, under special con- 
tract, the first 62 ft. 12-wide mobile 
home was manufactured in Indiana 
for a customer in New England. 


THESE INFORMATIVE HIGHLIGHTS ON ONE OF 
AMERICA’S IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES ARE 
PRESENTED IN THE HOPES OF BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF MOBILE LIFE... BY 


FOREMOST 


Insurance Company 
Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 


No. 1 SPECIALIST IN 
MOBILEHOME PROTECTION 


G.S.B. to Be Renamed 
for late Harold Stonier 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


the best possible way for the mem- 
bership of the A.B.A. to memorialize 
Dr. Harold Stonier, and after con- 
ferring with many of the leaders in 
American banking, including past 
presidents of the Association and 
others, we are confident that this 
action will not only meet with the 
general approval of the members of 
our Association, but it will be worthy 
of one who dedicated his life to edu- 
cation in, banking—which was re- 


flected in so many ways, particularly | 


in the founding and development of 
The Graduate School of Banking, in 
which he took the active and leading 
part throughout the long years of 
his work in the American Bankers 
Association.” 


Members of Memorial Committee 


Members of the Harold Stonier 
Memorial Committee, appointed in 
1957 by Joseph C. Welman, president 
of the Bank of Kennett, Mo., then 
president of the A.B.A., are: Chair- 
man Florence; Loring L. Gelbach, 
chairman, Central National Bank, 
Cleveland; the late Robert M. Hanes, 
honorary chairman, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem 
(A.B.A. president in 1939); F. Ray- 
mond Peterson, chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank of Passaic County, Pat- 
erson, N. J. (A.B.A. president in 
1949); Everett D. Reese, chairman 
board of regents, G.S.B., and chair- 
man, The Park National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio (A.B.A. president in 
1953) ; R. E. Reichert, president Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) Bank; Harry R. 
Smith, vice-president and Chicago 
representative, Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A.; Robert W. Sparks, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, The Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York; A. L. M. 
Wiggins, chairman, The Bank of 
Hartsville, S. C., (A.B.A. president 
in 1943) ; and William Powers, regis- 
trar, The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, and senior deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association, New 
York. 


No married man can understand 
what a bachelor does with his money. 


Many persons believe that work 
isn’t a bad thing if it doesn’t inter- 
fere too much with your leisure. 


For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 
hand in Japan, contact... 


te FUJI BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutto 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
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A Unanimous Decision 
At the conclusion of his recom- 
mendetion, Chairman Florence 


pointed to the unanimity of the deci- Interested 


sion of his committee, stating that 

“before the passing of our dear as 

friend, Bob Hanes, I personally In 

talked with him on the telephone and 

e heartily approved and strongly ° 

the proposal” to doing 
change the name of the school. 


) Tribute to the in 
First G.S.B. Faculty If so, you will find concise, helpful 
By Dr. Harold Stonier Canada? information in the completely 


Trute was paid to the first revised new edition of The Bank of 


faculty of The Graduate School 
of Banking by Dr. Harold Stonier 


in an article carried in the June Income Taxes and Other Legislation 
1947 issue of BANKING. His 


tribute included these remarks: ) | Affecting Canadian Enterprises. 


You can obtain your free copy of 


Nova Scotia’s memorandum on 


“Without reservation, the great- | 
est asset of the Graduate School is 9) | this BNS booklet by filling in and 
its faculty. It rekindles one’s faith as 
in human nature and in banking to mailing the coupon below. 
know that a corps of busy and 
highly trained men are willing to 
assume the added responsibilities 
imposed upon them by taking lead- 
ership in this educational enter- 
prise. Their hearts as well as their 
minds have been in this undertak- 
ing, and that is why it has suc- 
ceeded. 

“This statement is made each 
year by the director of the school 
to the men in succeeding incoming 
freshmen classes at the time of 
their first meal together as stu- 
dents of The Graduate School of 
Banking. Every man who has 
graduated from the school is able 
to testify to the validity of this 
statement. All of us who have been 
connected with the school in any 
way have cause to be indebted to 
the group of men who made up the 
original faculty 12 years ago. Nine 
of them are still on the faculty 
staff. Since 1935 many other men 
have been added to the faculty in 
various courses. Some of the 
courses now being offered were not 
in the curriculum when the school 
began its work. These later fac- 
ulty men have added both to the 
spirit of the school and to the con- : 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bé 
New York Agency, 
37 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet on 


Income Taxes and Other Legislation. 


| 


tent of the courses of study. They 
have maintained high standards of 
instruction. At the time of this 
writing, however, I am thinking 
primarily of the original group of 
faculty men because of the pio- 
neering work they did.” 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. Chicago Representative: 
Board of Trade Bldg. General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


Correspondents wherever men trade. 
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Processing 


Personal Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 
letter, as mentioned earlier, is 
mailed to the borrower when the 
loan is paid up. At the outset of 
the loan transaction, this letter is 
folded in half and inserted in a win- 
dow envelope with customer name 
and address, nature of loan, and 


other pertinent data clearly visible. 
The envelope is used for all loan 
papers. Jacket is filed by class of 
loan and then alphabetically by cus- 
tomer name. 

Loan Register Copy, printed on 
different color paper according to 
the type of loan to prevent misfil- 
ing. This is the “work horse” copy 
and is used for daily control of per- 
sonal loan activities. At the close 
of each business day, for example, 


serve you 
in 
Southern 


Cc 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Los Angeles 


For Constant Percent Payments... 


If you are concerned with loans 


or leasebacks where the pay- 
ment is set as a constant an- 
nual percent of the original 
amount, then you will want 
to know about our new “Con- 
stant Percent Table”, just pub- 
lished. 


For example, payments may 
have been set at 8% of the 
original amount (actually pay- 
able 4 oth each month, or 4% th 


cach 3 months). Then if the 
interest rate is 5%, the ‘Table 
will show the term as 19 years 
8 months, and the amount 


paid off at 5 year intervals. 


Depreciation schedules are 
also included. 


Handy size, 5% XK 3%, 288 
pages. Price $3. Specify pub- 
lication No. 87. Gladly sent on 
approval. 


FINANCIAL pPuBLisHING COMPANY 
82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. KEnmore 6-1827 


BOND VALUES TABLES + 


MORTGAGE TABLES 


AMORTIZATION SCHEDULES 


all loan register forms are placed 
on a unit analysis peg bar to fa- 
cilitate tabulations. By cross-add- 
ing, control totals are reached for 
discounts, fees, reserves, insurance, 
and proceeds. 

Combination Alphabetical Index 
Card and Paid-Out Record, replac- 
ing two pieces of paper-work for- 
merly used. When a loan is paid 
out, the index card is removed from 
the file. Paid-outs are classified 
each business day by class of loan 
and the control factor. Control 
totals are obtained by processing 
the figures in a wide carriage add- 
ing machine. The paid-out index 
card is filed in the binder as detail 
supporting the control totals. Then 
the combination jacket insert and 
letter to customer is removed and 
the paid-out record form is inserted 
in its place to indicate the paid-out 
status of the account. 

Loan Ledger Card, like the above 
copy, facilitates several major con- 
trol activities during the loan. 


Availability of Data 


It’s important to insure that all 
needed information relating to each 
loan is correctly recorded. The same 
can be said of checks and balances 
to protect against error, inefficiency, 
and even dishonesty. Both are built 
into our control system. It can also 
be argued that these elements are 
equaled in importance by the “find- 
ing” factor. By that we mean that 
information recorded on the thou- 
sands of records and forms that 
make up our personal loan business 
has to be readily available at all 
times. And the system must be so 
designed that the mass of paper 
work can yield pinpointed records 
on all aspects of the operation. 

The “finding” and reporting fac- 
tors are both facilitated by the mar- 
ginal notched holes on the two forms 
—the index file record — paid out 
record and the loan ledger card. 


Ledger Cards 


By code notching these holes, va- 
rious information is made readily 
available. Ledger cards can be 
notched for the following factors: 
number control, letter control, col- 
lateral, type of loan, date due, ac- 
count number, and loan number. 

After the cards have been notched 
for these factors, they can be rap- 
idly classified or sorted for any 
subsequent sorting or classification 
of ledger cards. 
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FOR MEMBERS OF | 


lub. 


HEADQUARTER 


~ 


Fifty Million Prospects 


for Profit 


The official emblem of Christmas Club a Corporation is reproduced above. 


It is one of the best-known symbols on the American scene. In fact. . . 


Over Fifty Million Prospects Know It! 


Each year millions and millions of people—all prospects for the services 
of financial institutions—are re-acquainted with this emblem through the 
advertising of Christmas Club a Corporation. This advertising appears in 
newspapers, car cards, traveling displays, one-sheet posters, three-sheet 
posters, taxi posters, railway express trucks, roadside outdoor posters, out- 
door displays, radio and banking publications. 

These millions of people, many introduced to financial institutions for 
the first time by Christmas Club a Corporation, are prospects for all your 
services. They are your best source for profitable new business. 

When you offer Christmas Club service and display the famous emblem 


of Christmas Club a Corporation, you invite them through your doors. 


Christmas Club 
a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. RawIl 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Builds Character © Builds Savings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 


June 1959 
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AUSTRALIA OFFERS 
opportunities for industries 


United States investment in Australian industry already totals 
over 500 milljon dollars. With its rapidly expanding local market 
and proximity to South-East Asian markets, Australia continues 
to provide opportunities for industries. 

If you are inter- 
ested in Australia 
and require indus- 
trial, economic, or 
market information, 
you are invited to 
use the compre- 
hensive facilities of 
the Bank of New 
South Wales, the 
oldest and largest 

commercial bank operating in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, with over 1,000 branches and agencies. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
International Division — John W. McEwen, Manager. 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW_ISSUE 


449 704 Shares 


Marine Midland Corporation 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $5 Per Share) 


Holders of the Company’s outstanding Common Stock are being 
offered the right to subscribe at $22 per share for the above shares at the 
rate of one share for each twenty shares of Common Stock held of record 
on May 12, 1959. Subscription Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., 
Eastern Daylight Time, on June 1, 1959. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, 
to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following 
the subscription period, may offer shares of Common Stock as set forth 
in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the 
several underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States 
in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


May 14, 1959 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 


Granbery, Marache & Co. 


| 


Pension Plans 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


setts, and Wisconsin. Other states 
are now considering such action. 
California, New York, and Connecti- 
cut laws apply only to jointly ad- 
ministered union welfare funds and 
not to either private pension funds 
or public employee funds. Washing- 
ton, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin 
laws apply to employer-administered 
plans as well. 


Further State Regulations 
Contemplated 


While the Federal law merely re- 
quires that plans disclose certain 
facts about their operations, state 
laws contemplate actual regulation. 
All six states have the right to ex- 
amine welfare funds located within 
their borders, as well as to prescribe 
the form of annual statement to be 
filed, and most of these laws, in con- 
trast to the Federal Disclosure Act, 
provide stiff penalties for failure to 
comply. The state laws are admin- 
istered by the insurance commis- 
sioner or jointly by the insurance 
commissioner and the banking com- 
missioner. In most of these states, 
the regulation of union welfare 
funds will be nearly as strict as the 
supervision of insurance companies, 
with a few exceptions, principally 
the omission of any attempt to reg- 
ulate the investment of the funds. 
Strict supervision by state author- 
ities currently holds more promise 
of effective protection of welfare 
plan members and beneficiaries than 
the relatively weak disclosure law 
enacted by the Federal Government. 


k it’s shock, doctor .. .- 
budget balanced.” 
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Che Cleveland Crust Company with the largest branch 
banking system between New York and California 


uses many BRANDT automatic Cashiers 


3 


The Cleveland Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is renowned, among other 
reasons, because it has the largest 
branch banking system between New 
York and California; to be exact, it has 
a total of 69 banking offices. 


A bank of this size requires a large 
number of Brandt Automatic Cashiers 
(coin paying machines) to give the best 
of service to its more than 700,000 
customers. 427 of these machines are 
in use by The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. The first machine was installed 
in the year 1913, additional machines 
have been acquired as needed by the 
growth of this great bank. 


Exterior view of Main Office of The Cleveland Trust Company. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CAS HiIER COMPANY 
WATER TO W N Established 1890 wisconsit!N 


Brandt® Cashier® 


June 1959 jill 
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Opportunity 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


bitterness or rancor. They taught 
me that it was not enough just to 
pray for a bounteous crop on the 
farm; the crop must be planted and 
carefully cultivated—which is an- 
‘other way of saying I learned that 
work is the door to opportunity for 
those prepared to enter. 

I know that one must have the 
help of God to develop a life worth- 
while and that when one prays, 
“Lord, Thy will be done in my life,” 
it should be with a sincerity that per- 


mits God to design the pattern of 
life. 

There is a poem by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox which played a great part in 
my thinking and planning: 

One ship drives east, 

Another west, 

With the self-same gale that blows; 

’Tis the set of the sail, 

And not the gale, 
That determines the way we go. 


Truly, the set of the sail deter- 
mines the way one goes, and I thank 
God that I have the privilege of liv- 
ing in America where one may set 
his own sails. Opportunity is the 


More net income for banks 


Today short term tax-exempt bonds actually 
return a bank more net income than do higher 


yield taxable securities. 


We make available to banks an exceptional 


diversity of these bonds. During the past ten 


years, either alone or with others, we have 


purchased more than 1800 tax-exempt issues 
totaling over $10 billions. Send without obli- 


gation for our latest offering list. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 ee 


35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


greatest gift that a country can pre- 
sent to its sons and daughters. 

Without any money, at age 17 I 
decided to be a banker. The voca- 
tion appealed to me and the oppor- 
tunity for service seemed to be very 
great. My ambition was constantly 
before me, and at every opportunity 
I fed this ambition with planned 
action. 

If I should have one uppermost 
thought to give to young people 
today. it would be: “Prepare for 
opportunity, because it is coming 
your way in the U.S.A.” I like very 
much the philosophy expressed in 
the thought, “He who builds no 
castles in the air, builds no castles 
anywhere,” and in building those 
castles one must have under them 
the foundation of the right attitude 
toward life. It is my belief that 
attitude is of more importance than 
aptitude. 

We live in an educational atmos- 
phere, and we are reminded that one 
is educated only when he learns 
where to place the accents of life. 
Every worthy accent will include 
faith in God, and faith should run 
through each transaction in our pro- 
fession or business as a thread runs 
through a string of pearls. 

In the hard economic struggiles of 
life, we need a deeper, mightier, 
more gripping concept of just what 
religion is and what it can do for 
the individual and the world. Even 
if the conditions of life were sud- 
denly to be made perfect and no man 
were poor—if all men had a surplus 
of luxuries, if peace prevailed over 
the earth and development of the 
earth’s resources went on continu- 
ously—even then life would be un- 
satisfying unless the deeper cravings 
of the spirit were satisfied. 

There is no reason whatever why 
Christian faith and principles can- 
not be fitted into a dynamic econ- 
omy made possible by modern tech- 
nology and scientific achievement. 

We know for a fact that oppor- 
tunity still knocks in the United 
States of America, so let’s take a 
positive approach to the problems of 
our country, looking toward main- 
taining the blessings of opportunity. 
Let’s be sure that we exert every in- 
fluence at our command to prevent 
our individual freedoms from being 
whittled away. Let’s keep our coun- 
try what it has been and what it 
now is: “The most blessed place this 
side of Heaven, a place where oppor- 
tunity still knocks.” 
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ABACUS or AUTOMATION? 


Complete your set of correspondent services... 


Add more value, too 


\ 


\ 


June 1959 
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Does your correspondent use an abacus ? 


No? We don’t at Hanover, either. 


We use modern equipment, up-to-date methods, con- 
stant research. And we back this up with intelligent 
people... people who know what to do in a crisis 
and how to process a given item if and when 
machines fail. 


Another reason why it pays to correspond with... 


THE 
HANOVER 


Mail- \ 


pon 


NEW YORK 
credit 
ator mation . . 
\ ; Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| 
\ | 
| | 

\ | 
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CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 


CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
CHECKS 
CODED 
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CODED 
CHECKS 


CODED 


A-B-DICK’ CHECKS 


Cut check imprinting costs up to 50%. A. B. Dick offset 
check imprinters process 200 checks, 40 deposit slips 

and re-order forms for 5 customers in 3 minutes. 

Print with magnetic offset ink for infallible account number 
identification in electronic sorting and posting machines. 


On all A. B. Dick offset check imprinters, amazing 
Aquamatic control insures precise ink-water balance. 
Perfect copy quality from start to finish . . . no 
time-consuming make-ready. Full automation for accurate 
check and book counts. Simple . . . may be operated by 
regular office personnel. Versatile . . . for printing 

forms, letterheads and bulletins between check runs. 
Call your A. B. Dick Company distributor, listed in 

the yellow pages, for information or a free demonstration. 
Or mail coupon at right. 


Achievement through Innovation 
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Size Is No Barrier to EDP* 


* Electronic Data Processing has possibilities for 

large and small banks, decided this banker after 

his bank explored the computer field. Here is the 
path that led to these conclusions 


This is a condensation of a talk by 
B. W. TAUNTON, assistant comptrol- 
ler, The First National Bank of 
Boston, at the American Manage- 
ment Association’s 5th Annual Elec- 
tronics Conference in New York 
City. Here he brings up-to-date 
BANKING’S special report of April 
1958, “Preview — 60,000 Digits a 
Second.” 


HE trend toward “retail bank- 
Ting” has been accompanied by a 
need to find more efficient and eco- 
nomical ways to handle the mass of 
data that has resulted. About five 
years ago The First National Bank 
of Boston decided to look into the 
possibilities in the computer field. 
Its experiences may be helpful to 
other banks, both large and small. 

To see if electronic data process- 
ing equipment could be used effec- 
tively, two applications were 


CODED 
CHECKS 


CODED 
CHECKS 


Please send full 
information about 

the new A. B. Dick offset 
check imprinters. 


A.B. DICK Company, pept. 
5700 West Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Name. 
Position. 
Company. 
Address. 


City 
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selected: deposit accounting and 
corporate trust. These were con- 
sidered extremes requiring large 
amounts although different kinds of 
clerical effort. 

The internal speeds of the avail- 
able computers were not signifi- 
cantly different, we discovered. Far 
more important were the speeds with 
which they could read and write 
large volumes of data. Using read- 
ing and writing capacity as our 
yardstick, we were led to the one 
large-scale system capable of han- 
dling our operations in a minimum 
of time. 


What the "Specialists" Did 


Our results were submitted to 
manufacturers to review and modify 
ic they felt the calculations were 
substantially in error. And our cost 
department considered the economic 
feasibility of a computer system. 
The reports were favorable. 

Next we called in a management 
consultant to review the feasibility 
studies and a computer expert to 
check our design and specifications. 
When they approved our findings 
and recommendations, we executed 
a contract in, late 1956 for a system 
to be installed in 1958. 

Immediately we began to plan for 
its operation by organizing a pro- 
graming staff. The group, selected 
for experience and knowledge, was 
given a 6-week basic training course 
by the manufacturer. It was then 
split into teams assigned to the 
specific areas to be programed. 

Each team analyzed in detail the 
operations within its area and re- 
ported exactly how data would be 
processed completely—not just what 
the computer would do. The team 
reports were brought together and 
an over-all diagram was laid out as 


a basis for the development of a 
computer program. 

This over-all diagram was theu 
converted to the coded instructions 
used by the machine. This portion 
of the program took about 10% of 
the total time. We spent about 65% 


of the time in defining the problem 
and about 25% in solving it. 

After the equipment was installed, 
it was tested on actual operations 
and on special problems designed to 
test various components of the sys- 
tem. .In testing actual operations 
we soon learned that it is very 
cumbersome to operate electronic 
equipment on a parallel basis with a 
manual or semi-automatic system. 
The approaches are so different that 
it is difficult to compare intermedi- 
ate stages of data handling. Once 
convinced of the reliability and ac- 
curacy of the new equipment, we 
abandoned the old system entirely. 

For those who might want to take 
a more critical look at this tool for 
business, here are the points we 
found important: 


Five Important Steps 


(1) Select one or two individuals 
to investigate the possibilities and 
to direct the installation and opera- 
tion of a computer. 

(2) Make your own evaluations 
rather than depend on manufactur- 
ers or engineers who may know the 
computer but don’t understand the 
intricacies of your operations. 

(3) Consider all the accounting 
problems, not just the most critical 
ones. 

(4) With a computer you can ex- 
pect better quality and quantity of 
work, but both of these can be dis- 
sipated if you insist that informa- 
tion, be provided exactly as it always 
has been. 

(5) In selecting the equipment, 
be sure that it is not limited to your 
present requirements, but that it can 
meet the requirements of future 
growth and expansion. 

Our studies have convinced us 
that electronic data processing sys- 
tems can be useful to a wide range 
of banks. They are available in a 
wide variety of sizes and prices. One 
should not arbitrarily assume that 
his organization is too smail to make 
it economically feasible without 
carefully examining the possibilities. 
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HOW TO WATCH 
WITHOUT 
BEING SEEN 


> 


From the darkened room, 
it’s a window... 


From the banking floor, 
it’s a mirror! 


Banks Can 
Be Protected 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
could leave the telier’s window. The 
glass of clear liquid she used in 
threatening the teller was grabbed 
by the guard. It proved to contain 
water, not acid. 

Some “amateur” robbers may de- 
scend upon banks as a gang. For 
example, in Waterbury, Connecticut, ° 
last year, four teenagers netted $20,- 
301 in a daring afternoon bank rob- 
bery. The youths—all residents of 
Waterbury—ranged from 14 to 19 
years of age. Three of them entered 
| the bank while the gang leader 
| waited in the getaway car outside. 


Your security officer—or any other employe—can watch for 
“irregularities” on the banking floor through this window 
that’s a mirror on the other side. Mirropane®, the ‘‘see-thru”’ 
mirror, is low-cost security protection. Mirropane can now be 
obtained with Parallel-O-Grey® Glass to provide ‘‘see-thru”’ 
vision with light differentials as low as 3 tol between rooms. 
For information, call your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer (listed 
under “‘Glass”’ in the Yellow Pages). Or write to Dept. LM-269. 


MIRROPANE 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS CO. 
608 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio 


DO YOU NEED 
MODERN COVERS 
Machine or Hand Postin 


Our designers will create special covers 
to meet your requirements. Without obli- 
gation submit your present passbooks 
for special redesigns and quotations. 


NEW 


ACCOUNTS 
resulf SAVINGS 
from PROGRAM 


our new 
modern Write to 


SERVICE 
atits vest 
NEW YORK 


School Navings 


22 PARK PLACE, 


SCHOOL 


| three days.of the crime. 


Following the robbery, the three 
| oldest gang members deserted their 
| 14-year-old confederate and flew to 
Miami Beach, Florida. They were 
merrily engaged in a wild spending 
spree 1,400 miles from Waterbury 
when FBI agents took them into cus- 
tody—just 66 hours after the rob- 
bery. 


| "Professionals' Appraisal of 
Bank Robbery: Good Risk 


Despite the growing prominence 
of “amateur” bandits in the bank 
robbery field, the fact remains that 
the majority of these crimes still are 
committed by experienced criminals. 
Following his release from a mid- 
western penitentiary last December, 

| one professional hoodlum confided to 
the FBI that prison inmates are 
aware of the upsurge in bank rob- 
beries. He said that convicts con- 
| sider a bank robbery to be the type 
of crime in which a large return can 
be expected at a minimum amount 
| of risk. 

The law enforcement profession 
has no reason to doubt this crim- 
inal’s statements. We have, in fact, 
encountered cases which support his 

| words. In California last year, a 
bank was robbed by a criminal only 
three days after his release from a 
prison farm. On the opposite coast 
—in New Jersey —a 31 - year - old 
hoodlum staged a $19,135 bank rob- 
bery less than, 10 days after being 
released_on parole. 

With one exception, the bank rob- 
beries cited in this article were 
solved—and the criminals responsi- 
ble were taken into custody—within 
In most 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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Here’s help for your bank modernization program... 
Expert Ceiling Consultation Service 


Valuable advice on new ways of “putting ceilings to work” 
is yours without obligation through the Ceiling Consulta- 
tion Service offered by your Acousti-Celotex Distributor. 

For example, he will show you how ceilings can be 
lowered attractively at minimum cost . . . how you can 
economically combine lighting, air conditioning and 
sound conditioning in one ceiling system... how you can 
have easiest maintenance and complete re-paintability 
without sacrificing permanent acoustical efficiency. 

Because your Acousti-Celotex Distributor is a member 
of the world’s largest acoustical organization, you get the 
benefits of experience and technical skill resulting from 
installations in all types of interiors, all over the country. 
Send coupon below today! 


SHOWN: New Texture-Tone* incombustible mineral fiber tile; one of many new acoustical products “by Celotex”’ 
* TRADE MARK 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-69 


co USTI = ELOTEX 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your folder “‘Sound Condition- 
Ee SS *ing in Banks” andthe name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex Distributor. 
REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem...Every Building Code. Address 


The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3,x#Hllindts 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal; Quebé¢ 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


instances, the bandits were identi- 
fied and apprehended the same day 
the crime occurred. 

Quick solutions of bank robberies 
seldom are possible without the 
alertness and cooperation of the of- 
ficials and employees of victimized 
institutions. And, of greater impor- 
tance, many potential bank robberies 
can be thwarted if proper protective 
measures are zealously enforced. In 
this regard, every bank should in- 
sure that: 

(1) The physical facilities of the 
institution do not “invite” assaults 
by robbers, burglars, or sneak 
thieves. The mere presence of bur- 
glar alarms, armed guards, steel 
gratings, and the like has dis- 
couraged many potential bank ban- 
dits. 

(2) The bank has a positive se- 
curity program for preventing crimi- 
nal assaults. For example, all doors 
and windows should be _ double- 

, checked before the bank is closed for 
You have to GROW FAST to keep up with the day; suspicious persons seem 


loitering in or near the bank should 


THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 


should be made concerning all pro- 


During 1958, Southern Natural Gas Company inaugurated the greatest ex- spective bank employees; currency 
pansion program in its history. Our natural gas delivery capacity climbed to and securities should not be left in 
about 1.2 billion cubic feet a day. By the end of 1959, we plan to have a place accessible to others when a 
invested $100,000,000 for the system expansion program and connection of teller leaves his post; the minimum 
new gas supplies and to have upped our delivery capacity by 35% to 1.35 amount of cash necessary for han- 
billion cubic feet a day. dling immediate transactions should 
It takes rapid growth to keep up with the increasing needs of our territory be kept in tellers’ cash drawers; and 
and our customers. For further information on Southern Natural’s share in unnecessary routines should be 


personnel do not follow the same 
predictable pattern. 

y |, When a bank robbery occurs, em- 
f| T t/ R A l G A $ ployees and other witnesses can help 
immeasurably if they will follow 
these 10 suggestions: 

(1) Remain as calm as possible 


crving the Growing South 


WATTS BUILDING BIRMINGHAM, ALA, under the circumstances. “Cool- 


| headed” persons are more observant 


NM ° B R ° It’s not easy to be content with 


LIQUIDATES MOBILEHOMES FOR | | a little, but it’s much harder to be 
BANKS and FINANCE COMPANIES | | ©o”éent with a great deal. 


Communicate direct with nearest location, or General Office: : 
FREE MARKET REPORTS 104 East Fifth St. Kansas City 6, Mo., Phone BAltimore A towel is what a boy looks at 
Monthly report lists current values 1-721, for full information. 


ef available Mebilehemes cress the 'f you must liquidate a mobilehome, within reach of one of to see if his face is clean after he 
coun:ry. Write Mobro, Dept. B, 104 our locations, we will arrange pick-up, advance any charges has washed it. 
E. Sth, Kansas City, Mo. and negotiate sale for your account. 


NATIONAL MOBRO SYSTEM MOBILHOME BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY The world is in such confusion 


that sometimes you don’t care what 
happens just so it happens soon. 


INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY TULSA WICHITA DENVER PHOENIX MIAMI LOS ANGELES 
7807 East 0441 East 2868 Seuth 4625 West $020 East 2501 N.W. 98600 Atiantie 

40 Highway Admiral Breadway Colfax Van Bures 79th St. (Southgate) 

WA S-1663 TE 5-0283 LY 1-206! AL 5-6257 BR 5-6118 PL 7-2012 LO 7-2724 
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Let Guards Guard 


A RECENT news item in The New 
York Times quotes Police Commis- 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy as urging 
banks to let guards concentrate on 
being guards and to use dummy 
bundles of money to cope with the 
rising number of bank robberies in 
the New York area. 

“Hire a well trained man as a 
bank guard and see that he is a 
guard and nothing else,” said Com- 
missioner Kennedy. “Do not use him 
as an usher or an office boy or to fill 
out bank slips for customers. Assign 
him to patrol the bank’s property 
and to keep his eye open for suspi- 
cious persons and movements.” 


when you're 
lookingg for 
LOAN PROTECTION 


and less likely to jeopardize their 
own lives and the lives of others. 

(2) Don’t take foolhardy risks. 

(3) Be observant. Form a detailed 
mental picture of the criminals. Note 
their mannerisms, clothing, scars, or 
other unusual markings, facial fea- 
tures, and the like. Concentrate your 
attention in particular upon the ban- 
dit nearest you. 

(4) Note firearms or other types 
of weapons. If the bandit has a gun, 
is it a revolver, an automatic pistol, 
a shotgun, or a rifle? 

(5) Listen closely. The words and 
phrases used by the robber may 
assist in identifying him. 

(6) If possible without unneces- 
sary risk, obtain a description of the 
getaway car, including the make, 
model, color, and license number. 

(7) Call the FBI and the local 
police as soon as possible. Their 
telephone numbers appear on the 
first page of telephone directories 
across the nation. 

(8) Preserve the crime scene. Do 
hot touch anything in the portions 
of the bank where the bandits have 
been. Valuable items of evidence— 
including some particles which are 


Protection is found in many 
forms, but when it comes to 
finance, it pays to 


PUT THE ADDED SECURITY 
OF ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS BEHIND 
YOUR BANK’S LOANS... 


More and more banks are using SLT Warehouse 
Receipts to increase protection on present loans...and 
new loans. Almost any kind of marketable inventory, 
backed by SLT receipts, becomes sound collateral. 


Your SLT Man will be happy to explain how 
to put this time-proved, bank-proved method to 
work protecting your loans. Call him now at the 
office nearest you. 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Executive Offices: 826 Clark Ave., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


District Offices 


invisible to the naked eye—may be 
destroyed. 

(9) Do not discuss the robbery or 
“compare notes” with other wit- 
nesses until the investigating officers 
have obtained your complete ac- 
count of the crime. Law enforce- 
ment agencies prefer to have the 
independent recollection of each wit- 
hess, 

(10) Give your full cooperation to 
the investigation officers. (END) 
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VA ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
\ FIELD WAREHOUSE CO 


FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


ATLANTA, GA. 

3131 Maple Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

5967 W. Madison Ave. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
307 East Fourth St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
6688 Pearl Road 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
5526 Dyer Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
1213 Capital Avenue 
JACKSON, MISS. 
414 South State Street 


KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 


4550 Main Street 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

802 Rector Bidg. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 

822 Lubbock Nat'l Bank Bldg, 
MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 
2065 Union Avenue 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 

Room 818, 11 Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

926 Spruce Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1515 Sloat Bivd. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA 

32-A Western Union Bidg. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 

723 South Broadway 
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NOISSIWWOD) ® ALIYNDAS 


AVGOL SN ASV * NV1d 


ALL MOBILEHOME COVERAGES e FAST CLAIM SERVICE 


WHAT...FORLESS THAN gf YES! INDEED You 
$122 A MONTH, I CAN INCLUDE CAN - BUT ONLY 
LIFE, ACCIDENT ANDHEALTH THROUGH 

PROTECTION ONALL MY my MOBILE-HOME 

MOBILEHOME CONTRACTS AGENCY! 


AND THAT'S NOT ALL—THIS COMPREHENSIVE HANDBOOK 


reveals many startling new Mobilehome Insurance 
features. Read about the very latest in Coverages 
—the most modern Insurance Methods—and see 
the best, most complete Rate Charts. Actually it’s so 
fact-filled, you'll want to keep this comprehensive 
handbook close at all times for ready reference. 
Send for your free copy today. No obligation. 


Managing 
General Agents 


AGENCY, INC. 


KEELER BUILDING, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Coasi ta Coast—Rorder ta Border—and Alaska too 


AUTOMATIC COVERAGE e SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY 


FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING and 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 


Tue MirsvusisH! BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
London Branch: No. 7, Birchin Lane, London, £. C. 3 


ALIYWOHLINVY ONIAVd WIV1D WIVTD AGIMNOILVN 
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Deposit Turnover 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


over in New York City. Bonds is- 
sued by a corporation and sold 
through an underwriting syndicate, 
for example, usually result in debits 
three or four times the size of the 
offering. Checks are issued by the 
head of the syndicate to the borrow- 
ing corporation; each of the under- 
writers participating in the syndi- 
cate issues a check to the manager 
of the syndicate for the aggregate 
of securities sold to his customers; 
and checks are issued by each cus- 
tomer covering purchase of the se- 
curities. Finally, since all these 
checks will not have cleared by the 
closing, the manager of the syndicate 
usually obtains a loan from a bank 
to cover his check to the issuer. 

In conclusion, the New York Clear- 
ing House survey illustrates the de- 
gree to which financial transactions 
affect the turnover of bank deposits 
in New York City. It suggests that 
the segment of turnover which re- 
flects the production and distribution 
of goods and activities of the ser- 
vice industries does not differ sig- 


| nificantly, if at all, from turnover in 
| other major cities. 


TELLER om 


“Thanks again for letting me hang that 


sign on you!” 
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ARABS 


IMPORTANT In Any California Picture 


With 105 strong, local offices in California and resources of 
more than one billion dollars, First Western Bank offers 
complete banking services throughout the state. Section by 
section — picture by picture — this progressive bank is a 
vital factor in the financial structure of the nation’s second 
most populous state. 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office:-405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring Street, Los Angeles a — m 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Need a contact in the Far East? 
One call will put the vast facilities of the “Hongkong Bank” to work for 
you. Through its 41 branches throughout the Far East, 
the “Hongkong Bank” offers service that is fast, information that is current. 
At your disposal, too, are the offices of the Bank's 
California subsidiary in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, or its agency in New York. Call now... for a banking 
contact backed by 94 years of experience. 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 


San Francisco: 80 Sutter Street 
Los Angeles: 212 West Seventh Street 
(Van Nuys Building) 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


A subsidiary of the largest British bank headquartered in the Far East. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OFFICES AT 72 WALL STREET, NEW YORK (AGENT: 
B. P. MASSEY) /LONDON /PARIS/ HAMBURG /HONG KONG/JAPAN /INDIA/PHILIPPINES/ BORNEO/CEYLON/BURMA 
INDONESIA/MALAYA/SINGAPORE/VIETNAM/CAMBODIA/THAILAND Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Patience Pays Off 


m 


Banking Field 


“Nepepe graduates willing to wait 
a while for the rewards will find 
the most lucrative opportunities in 
the banking profession, the New En- 
glander magazine says. 

“College graduates who go into 
banking do better financially after 
the first few years than those enter- 
ing virtually any other business,” 
the monthly business news publica- 
tion of The New England Council, 
in its February issue, quoted the 
American Bankers Association. 

A recent survey of banks around 
the nation by a Northwestern Uni- 
versity placement official showed, 
the magazine said, that the average 
college graduate—employed for at 
least 10 years in banks with unaer 
$200,000,000 in deposits—was earn- 
ing about $733 a month. In banks 
with deposits over $200,000,000, he 
was earning $863 a month. 


Compared with Colleagues 


Their counterparts in larger cor- 
porations, with general business 
backgrounds, were earning about 
$768 a month, the survey disclosed. 

The magazine article revealed 
that New England has 48,600 bank 
employees, or 8% of the national 
total, and 7,307, or 6% of the coun- 
try’s bank officers. Massachusetts 
leads the six states with 3,553 bank- 
ers (officers) and the Massachusetts 


| Bankers Association estimates their 


salaries range from $8,000 to $35,- 


| 000 for presidents of the large banks. 


They and their fellow regional 


| bankers collectively oversee a monu- 


mental $10.8-billion in financial re- 


| sources, plus an additional $12-bil- 
| lion worth of property under ad- 
| ministration in personal trusts and 


in custody in trust departments, the 


BUDGET TROUBLE 


| It isn't the food, 


The clothes or the rentals, 


| It's simply the cost 


Of those incidentals. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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THIS UNIQUE 
INSERT GUIDE 


WAS DESIGNED TO 
PIONEER THE HIGHLY 
SUCCESSFUL REVOLVING 
CHECK CREDIT PLAN 

IN A LEADING BOSTON 
BANK... 


© Provides permanent protection for cus- 
tomer signature cards @ Facilitates record 
handling © Acts as divider @ Affords 
constant visibility @ Is instant reference 
source. 

Sample durable, clear plastic insert guide 
for index cards, and particulars on re- 
quest. Call Liberty 2-5737 or write: 


M. DANTOWITZ CO. 


374 Tremont St. Boston 16, Mass. 


There is still outstanding over fifty million dol- 

lars in large old style currency; almost all of 

which will be turned into banks. Most of these 

notes have a value way in excess of face. 

For Example we will pay up to: 

$1000 for 1878 $2.00 Legal Tender 

$500 for 1865 $1.00 Nat. Bank Note 

$100 for 1896 $5.00 Silver Certificate 

$300 for 10¢ Fractional Currency 

$125 =A 1928E Modern Size Silver Certifi- 
cate and hundreds more 

Our book which is fully illustrated gives current 

values, signatures and historical data on all 

U. S. notes—large, fractional and modern. 


Price $3.00 Postpaid 
Money Back Guarantee 


Quaker Currency Company 


3218 ''O'' Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


do you need 


imitation leather or 
plastic commercial passbooks 
and pocket check cases 


Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
1270 Ontario Street * Cleveland 13, Ohio 
AIRCRAFT 


SALES CONTRACT AND 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE FORMS 


Write for samples and prices 


HUTMACHER BROS., INC. 


30 Ferry Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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New Englander quoted the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. 

Besides straight salary, the regu- 
lar bank worker also does better as 
a group than his counterpart in any 
other industry in “fringe benefits,” 
such as life, accident, and hospital- 
ization insurance, pensions, and par- 
ticipation in profit sharing plans. 
In all, they receive an average 
$31.70 in nonwage payments for 
each $100 in salary, according to a 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce survey. 


More Money — More Work 


If the financial returns are supe- 
rior to other fields, the New En- 
glander also discovered the bankers 
work hard for them. Banks usually 
are open to the public six hours a 
day, “but before the bank opens and 
long after it closes, we’re busy with 
a whole assortment of duties and 
responsibilities — even on many 
weekends,” a spokesman told the 
magazine. 

He said the public sees only a part 
of the mosaic of money matters. 
Behind the scenes are labor relations 
to maintain, planning and research 
problems, purchasing and supply, 
budgeting, in-service training for 
employees, and the unending stream 
of paperwork which has _ forced 
banks to automate much of their 
operations. 

“The demand on banking services 
has made unbelievably complex the 
amount of credit work, check collec- 
tion, and investment analysis, to 
cite a few more chores,” the New 
Englander stated. 


BANK DRIVE-IN 


enjoy yourself after a long day 
in your office 
soothed by the sparklin 
blue water af your new po ool 
beside your own home 


in just ten days you Can enjoy 
this thrill of modern living 
the-cost is less than 
it of the finer new cars 
just a few dollars a month 


NATIONAL pools made of 

prestressed concrete for a 
life-time investment 

specified by architects and 

engineers for Americas finest 

country club, hotel, community 

and school pool 
preferred by homeowners 


who want the very be st 


NATIONAL 


co. 


NATIONAL POOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
P.0. Box 1101, Indianapolis, Ind. 


I'm enclosing 25c. Please send me 
your new swimming pool brochure. 


(| plan to install a swimming pool 
within twelve months. 


(1 | am interested in a pool installation 
franchise. 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 
unhealthy conditions which so often 
in the past have resulted in financial 
chaos.” 


Spending Attitude 
Is Undergoing Change 

Whether this Congress will turn 
out to be distinguished by spending 
or conserving Federal funds is some- 
thing that is being watched closely. 
BANKING made a spot check on the 
Hill to determine how the mail was 
running on the spending issue. 


We were told that, in comparison 
with the letters that flooded in after 
former Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey made his remark 
about a hair-curling depression, the 
mail is light. But both Senators and 
Representatives are receiving quite a 
few “thoughtful letters” from con- 
stituents who write with genuine 
concern about the contribution of 
Federal spending to inflation. These 
letters register with the men on the 
Hill. 

The mail may be doing it, or per- 
haps what Congressmen learned at 
home during the Easter recess, but 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


that pleases 


We at American Security always welcome 
inquiries from correspondent banks 

and other friends who need speedy 
answers to problems arising in 
Washington. Pleasant personal service 

is yours to use; put us to work. 


Amerian Security 
& TRUST COMPANY 


Robert C. Baker, President 
Washington, D. C. 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation—Member Federai Reserve System 


ERYSTO-MA 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 


FLOOR MAT 


Designed ESPECIALLY FOR BANKS Using Wall to Wall Carpeting. 


Carpet color design and carving completely visible through mat. 


Made from 


crystal-clear 44-inch transparent aircraft plastic. Special hard scratch resistant 


surface. 


on request. 


CRYSTO-MAT CO. Dept. B-6 


Impervious to alcohol and other discoloring agents. 
ature and special discount schedule for banks. 


Write for liter- 
Sample chip will be supplied 


215 North St., Auburn, N. Y. 


certainly something has slowed up 
the spending drive. The momentum 
has gone out of it. The Administra- 
tion’s efforts to hold the spending 
measures down are certainly a con- 
tributing factor. 

The drive for increased spending 
has been related primarily to legis- 
lative measures rather than to the 
annual appropriation bills. Eugene 
F. Rinta of the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce pointed this 
out in a careful review of the six 
subsidy bills moving toward enact- 
ment. 

Such measures as housing, civilian 


_ airports, area redevelopment, aid to 


| cedures 
| William A. Burkett, president of the 
| National Association of Supervisors 
| of State Banks, and superintendent 


education, community facilities, and 


| water pollution control could add up 
| to $16.4-billion 
| years, he pointed out. 


in the next four 


This would mean more taxes, more 


| inflation through deficit financing, 


or the sacrifice of future tax reduc- 


| tion. 


NASSB Aims at 


Improved Laws 


Fete to study state bank- 
ing laws and supervisory pro- 
has been appointed by 


of banks for California. 
Robert L. Myers, Jr., secretary of 


| banking for Pennsylvania, is chair- 
| man. 
| Logan R. Ritchie, commissioner of 


He will be assisted by 


banking, Virginia; Norris E. Hart- 
well, state examiner, Wyoming; 


| William J. Murphy, deputy super- 


intendent of banks, California; and 


| William R. Brennan, deputy superin- 
| tendent of banks and counsel, New 
| York. 


Mr. Myers said: “Improved stat- 


| utes covering state banking pro- 
| cedures is our ultimate goal. It is 


the intent that each state shall have 
primary power and responsibility 
for the regulation of banking, and 
that Federal regulatory laws shall 
be applicable to banking only to the 
extent that the industry is not regu- 
lated by state law.” 

A detailed questionnaire on branch 
banking and consolidation statutes 
has been mailed to each state bank- 
ing department. These question- 
naires, to be compiled and analyzed 
by the Washington Ofiice of 
NASSB, will be the basis for the 
committee’s further study. 
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tage 


As our correspondents see us 


Every now and then The First 
National gets a letter from one of 
its correspondent banks that: tells 
the story of our services so well that 
there’s nothing we can add. We re- 
ceived such a letter right after our 
last Conference, and we’re pleased 
to reproduce part of it here without 
further ado. It reads: 

“Since we started attending the 
Conferences about five years ago, 
we have been using your corre- 
spondent services more and more. 
First your Mr. Guthridge did much 
in planning our new bank building, 


and his help was invaluable to us. 
Then you sent a representative to 
our bank to help with internal prob- 
lems, and they were straightened 
out intelligently and have proven 
effective. We often have referred 
legislative matters to your bank for 
advice, which has been intelligently 
handled, and our course of action 
has been predicated on that advice. 
We have increased our use of your 
travelers’ checks and foreign depart- 
ment to a point where no other bank 
is used unless the customer for some 
reason would so request. Lately we 


have begun to use your municipal 
and government bond department, 
and since this has been started, we 
have found that both portfolios have 
improved considerably, and our 
directors are well pleased with re- 
sults. Yields have improved as have 
ratings and diversification.” 

There it is—just a few of the 
many reasons why a correspondent 
relationship with The First can beso 
rewarding. If this kind of service 
makes sense to you, call an officer 
from Division F for full details. He 
will be more than glad to help. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL QEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Listings of Banks in the Million Dollar Directory 


| gran” of banks in Dun & Brad- 
street’s Million Dollar Directory 
total 2,233, according to The Mer- 
cantile Agency, which published the 
first directory in January 1959, 
showing some 21,000 business enter- 
prises in the U. S. with an indicated 
net worth of a million dollars and 
over. Following are totals of banks 
with million dollar net worth, by 
states, according to the first direc- 
tory and its May 1959 supplement: 


New York 256 
Pennsylvania 211 
Massachusetts 185 
Illinois 

New Jersey 

Texas 

Ohio 

Florida 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Indiana 

California 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Virginia 

These are headquarters listings 
only; branches are not shown sepa- 
rately in the directory. The di- 
rectory includes listings for Alaska, 
and will be enlarged to cover Hawaii 
in 1960. Listings of banks in the 34 
states other than those cited in the 
table total 622. 

This compilation includes all banks 
which provided figures to Dun & 
Bradstreet indicating that their total 
of capital stock, surplus, and un- 
divided profits (if any) aggregated 
seven figures or more. 

Various sections of the directory 
list million dollar concerns alpha- 
betically, geographically, by business 
function and line of trade, and show 
names of owners, partners, officers, 
and directors. Among the types of 
enterprises included are banks and 
trust companies; mutual and stock 
insurance companies; manufactur- 
ers; wholesalers; retailers; trans- 
portation, communication, and other 
public utility companies; mining con- 
cerns; and contract construction 
concerns. Some of the most promi- 
nent manufacturing groups, in order 
of number listings, are machinery 
manufacturers, food and tobacco, 
fabricated metals, textiles and fin- 
ished apparel, chemicals and allied 
products. 

The Million Dollar Directory in- 
cludes domestic subsidiaries of 
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foreign corporations. Not generally 
included are foreign corporations; 
professional, consulting, and certain 
other types of service agencies; and 
financial and insurance institutions 
other than those cited above. How- 
ever, some examples of each may be 
found listed by reason of unusual 
prominence, clearly defined financial 
qualifications, or connections with 
mercantile trade. 

An additional Million Dollar Di- 
rectory service, especially interesting 
for banks having data - processing 
equipment, has been announced. 
Punched-card decks, of all directory 
listings by specified states or groups 
of counties, may be ordered by 
directory subscribers from Dun & 
Bradstreet, for use in sales analysis 
and economic and market research 


work. The punched information in- 
cludes: 


. Name of business 
. Street address 
. City 
. Postal zone 
. State 
. Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Code number or numbers 
(SIC numbers for principal prod- 
ucts and services of each concern 
have been assigned to directory 
listings) 
7. Dollar volume of sales (to near- 
est million) 
8. Number of employees 


—and, for sorting purposes: 


9. State code 

10. County code 

11. City code 
12. Alphabetical sequence code 


So You're Starting a House Organ 


HE following paragraphs are 

taken from a study of bank 
house organs by VERLIE FORSYTH, 
assistant cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Having made the basic decision to 
publish a house organ in one of 
many possible forms, your bank, 
says MR. FoRSYTH, still has a num- 
ber of other decisions to make— 


Who picks the editor? That de- 
pends. If the idea originated with 
management, then it’s manage- 
ment’s duty to pick the editor as 
well as the advisory officer. 

If a staff member came up with 
the happy thought that your bank 
needs a house organ, then let that 
staff member have the job of editor 
—unless that individual has some- 
one in mind for this job. 

And the reporters? I would say 
that the size of your bank would 
govern this. If your bank is small, 
then perhaps the editor should pick 
the reporters to cover the news. If 
your bank is large, then the editor 
should confer with the department 
heads and ask them to appoint re- 
porters to represent their depart- 
ments. It is important that a time 
limit be set on the appointments. 

Then it’s up to the executive 
officer of the bank to call a meeting 
of all staff members and announce 
the house organ’s name ... , the 


editor, and the names of the depart- 
ment reporters. As a final tie-in with 
this announcement, the executive 
officer should impress on all per- 
sonnel the fact that now it is up to 
them to make the new house organ 
a success. 

It’s going to be a struggle at first, 
and mistakes will be made. How- 
ever, it might be a good idea to 
follow these simple steps: 

Decide on your format: What sort 
of a layout will you use? How many 
pages will it run? How often should 
it be published? What standard 
items should appear in each issue? 
What special features should run? 

Make up a run-off schedule which 
is especially helpful if you use 
Mimeographing, Multilith, Ditto, or 
similar equipment. If you plan to 
have your house organ published by 
an outside printer, then a dummy 
layout using page proofs will give 
you an idea as to how your finished 
magazine will look. 

Give some thought to your mail- 
ing list. This is one of your most 
important means of reaching the 
desks of banking officials through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
It is only right that we let our 
fellow bankers know we are ready 
and willing to serve them—and 
through the news items in our 
FINABA NEWS we keep them 
posted on what’s going on here. 
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AROUND THE CLOCK, San Francisco hums with for- 
eign-trade activity while Crocker-Anglo bankers keep 
in constant touch with a worldwide network of corre- 
spondent banks. At left, H. L. Mark; A. Taapken, VP 
and Manager of International Banking Department; G. 
Scott Runyan, Asst. VP in charge of the Asian Division. 


Your money can go places...via San Francisco 


Through San Francisco’s Golden Gate cargoes move to and from ali the 

market places of the world. And right in the center of this activity is 

Crocker-Anglo National Bank. Backed by nearly nine decades of experience, 
Crocker-Anglo has the know-how to smooth the flow of international transactions. 
Take transmitting funds to foreign lands. You can arrange to issue your own drafts 


drawn directly on any of our correspondent banks around the globe. 


So when your bank’s money is going places—anywhere in the world—look 
to San Francisco and Crocker-Anglo for worldwide banking service. 


Central to the West Coast 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


Oldest Mational Bank 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS: 
| MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 20 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


AROUND THE WORLD, ships this year will deliver more than $600 million in exports from San Francisco Bay Area, while imports 
will add nearly a half billion to the area’s foreign commerce. City by the Golden Gate also has one of the world’s busiest 
international airports, where flights originate to Europe, Asia, Australia, the Pacific islands, and many points in Latin America. 
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MORE THAN 600 LEADING BANKERS SEE IBM TOTAL DEMAND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS IN ACTION ! 


BANKING 
PREMIERE 

IN 
POUGHKEEPSIE 


IBM Series/1200 Paper Handling Equipment is demonstrated in conjunction with individual systems graduated to meet requirements of various sized banks. 


In May, more than 600 leading 
bankers from all over America 
gathered at IBM, in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., to witness the world’s first 


public demonstration of total de- 
mand deposit accounting systems. 


For information about an IBM 
system to fit your requirements, call 
your local IBM representative. Like 
all IBM data processing equipment, 
IBM banking systems may be pur- 
chased or leased. 


| RM DATA PROCESSING 
® 


Lending Agencies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


In view of the foregoing consider- 
ations, the Association believes that 
the long-run public interest will best 
be served by the ultimate return of 
all loan and credit functions to pri- 
vate risk-taking institutions operat- 
ing in markets where forces of 
supply and demand determine how 
funds are allocated to different sec- 
tors of the economy. The Association 
recognizes, however, that because 
Government credit is so deeply im- 


bedded in the financial system, the 
return of such lending activity to 
private institutions should be grad- 
ual. To this end, the following prin- 
ciples should be applied in the evalu- 
ation of any lending program: 

(1) The program should be self- 
sustaining, so as to cover: (a) the 
average cost to the Treasury of 
capital funds advanced to the ad- 
ministering agency; (b) the aver- 
age cost to the Treasury of all funds 
loaned to the agency whether for 
direct lending or secondary market 
purposes; (c) administrative ex- 
penses of the program; and (d) pro- 


It couldn’t happen to you? Don’t be too sure. Holdups 
are averaging better than one a day in financial institu- 


tions all across the country. 


What can you do about it? Let one of our protection 
specialists survey your protective program—he’ll help you 
pick out its weak spots — and strengthen them! And there 


is no charge for this service. 


First step: call our agent in your community. He’ll be 
glad to arrange for this important survey. 


1884-1959 
75th ANNIVERSARY 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIRE * FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 


Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


vision for losses in credits granted. 

(2) Interest rates should not be 
fixed by statute or regulation. Lend- 
ing policies and interest rates should 
be responsive to monetary policy 
and should be allowed to fluctuate 
in accordance with supply and de- 
mand conditions created in the mar- 
ket place by borrowers and lenders. 
Direct loans and Government sec- 
ondary market operations should 
not be used to circumvent changes 
in interest rates. 

(3) Any Government lending pro- 
gram which tends to perpetuate 
rather than correct an economic 
maladjustment should be eliminated. 
The real solution to readjustments 
produced by such factors as tech- 
nological development, changing cli- 
matic conditions, or consumer needs 
and preferences, calls for mobility 
of resources. Enterprises which be- 
come inefficient or uneconomic as a 
result of such changes should not 
be sheltered from competition by an 
umbrella of Government credit. 

(4) Any revolving fund which 
perpetuates a Government lending 
operation should subject to 
periodic Congressional review to de- 
termine whether its continuation is 
still necessary or desirable. 

(5) Whenever the initial capital 
of a program is provided by the Fed- 
eral Government, definite provision 
should be made for its later repay- 
ment and the transfer of the func- 
tion to private credit facilities. 

(6) Whenever Federal Govern- 
ment credit is considered necessary 
to support a lending program, direct 
Government loans should be avoided. 
Any such program should be ad- 
ministered through private credit 
institutions during the period such 
support exists. 

(7) The development of friendly 
foreign countries, international 
trade, and defense activities may 
temporarily necessitate the use of 
Government credit for national se- 
curity or humanitarian purposes. 
Nevertheless, even here private fi- 
nancing should be encouraged rather 
than thwarted by public policy. 

(8) Federal Government lending 
should not be used as a substitute 
for local government credit to fi- 
nance local public functions. The 
burden of local responsibility can- 
not be appropriately shifted to the 


Federal Government on the theory 
| that tax-paying ability that does not 


appear to exist locally should be 
sought at the Federal level. 
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Lockheed Management reports on 


Lockheed's growth position 


1. LOCKHEED’S NEW LOOK 


The past year or so has been the busiest in Lock- 

heed’s history. During the past 15 months we: 

1. Delivered a dozen airplanes a week. 

2. Made a first flight of a new type missile, space 
vehicle, or airplane every 40 days. 

3. Performed $1.3 million in missile-satellite busi- 
ness every working day. 

Sales for 1958 rose to a record $962.7 million. 

Earnings for 1958 were up 14% over 1957. In 

1959 sales have maintained their all-time peak rate 

—$278.6 million for the first three months. Earn- 

ings for 1959’s first quarter, while substantial, were 

below the 1958 level. Earnings represented a profit- 

able return on military programs and commercial 

spares and services, but a loss on initial deliveries 

of Electra airliners. The Electra’s successful intro- 

duction into airline use, however, has heightened 

our long-term sales prospects. 

But these past months have been more than a 
period of heavy production. They have been months 
of preparation for the golden quarter-century that 
lies ahead. 

They have been months in which Lockheed took 
the critical steps to broaden the hard core of its 
aircraft-missile work into the surrounding circle of 
related sciences. No longer just an airplane com- 
pany, Lockheed moved confidently into areas where 
the future will be found. 


2. LOCKHEED EXPANDS INTO NEW FIELDS 


Years of study and planning came to fruition in 
closing months of 1958 and early 1959 in a series 
of expansion moves. We added new divisions and 
reorganized old ones. Here is what we have done: 


Electronics and Avionics Division. We formed 
this division to manufacture and market electronic 
components, equipment, systems, and advanced in- 
strumentation. 

It has a bright growth potential. The Electronic 
Industries Association estimates 46% of total 
Defense Department missile expenditures is for 
electronic components. In aircraft the average elec- 
tronics share is 18.5% and forecasts in commercial 
and industrial electronics are for 33% to 66% 
gains in the next five years. 

Lockheed is no neophyte in the electronics field. 
We have had years of experience in aircraft and 
missile electronics. We have 3000 engineers and 
technicians who will remain at work in this field in 
other divisions. Last year we performed $30 mil- 
lion in electronics design and fabrication. 


Puget Sound Bridge & Dredging Company. We 
acquired control of this company—the third largest 
Pacific Coast shipbuilding firm and a leader in gen- 
eral heavy construction. This move can place us in 
the nuclear-powered submarine and ship field, 
strengthen our bid on construction projects, and 
expand our ability to build and manage ground 
support for missile and space activities. 


- Lockheed Nuclear Products. If today’s opportu- 


nities are in electronics, tomorrow’s will be in nu- 
cleonics. Slow in coming, nuclear power is never- 
theless inevitable, and applications of nucleonics 
are growing daily. 

To build a long-term future in this vital area, we 
established a Nuclear Products branch at our 
Georgia Division. It has already made sales of train- 
ing reactors to colleges. It plans the design, manu- 
facture, and installation of large heat process 
reactors in fuel-short regions. 

Last year Lockheed began operating the Air 
Force’s multi-million dollar nuclear laboratories in 
north Georgia, near Dawsonville. Designed to test 
the effects of radiation on materials, component 
parts, and aircraft systems under operating condi- 
tions, this new facility is the most modern in 
the U.S. 


Lockheed Monorail System. Outgrowth of our 
long efforts to increase utilization of our versatile 
skills and facilities, we have received a contract to 
design and build a $5 million monorail line for 
Seattle. This first U.S. monorail opens prospects for 
similar proposals to relieve many other urban trans- 
portation problems. 


Lockheed Aircraft International. We have re- 
grouped many of our extensive foreign activities 
into this new subsidiary. LAI will work out package 
ideas for foreign countries embracing skills, serv- 
ices, and products of all our divisions. They will 
encompass aircraft manufacture, sales, repair, and 
service; airport services; communications; missiles; 
electronics; nucleonics; ground support; and other 
elements to develop integrated transportation and 
defense systems. 


Lockheed, S.A. This new subsidiary, located in 
Mexico, makes the experience of all our divisions 
available to government and business leaders for 
long-range industrial development programs. 


Lockheed Azcarate, S.A. First definite step in this 
Mexican program, our new affiliate is beginning an 
aircraft manufacturing program below the border 
—a light utility plane suited for many jobs at high 
and low altitudes and in varied environments. 
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3. LOCKHEED STRENGTHENS ITS POSITION 


Expansion and diversification are our stake in the 
future. More than that, they are our claim on the 
present. To assure our position as system manager 
for today’s complex weapons we must have a broad 
range of technical and managerial skills. From each 
of our expanded activities—electronics, nucleonics, 
shipbuilding construction, foreign operations—we 
draw the knowledge and experience that permit us 
to obtain large contracts here and now. But we do 
not forget, in this concentration on new things, the 
solid worth and growth possibilities of the old. 


Military Aircraft. Still vital for our defense, equally 
as important as a prelude to space flight, manned 
military aircraft occupy an important place in the 
future. 

Our F-104 STARFIGHTER, holder of world records 
for speed, altitude, and time-to-climb, will be manu- 
factured in quantity here and abroad for West Ger- 
many and NATO defense and has excellent possi- 
bilities of being selected by other foreign countries. 

Our C-130 HERCULES continues to be vital to our 
nation’s airlift and is drawing much interest from 
other countries. 

In the growing concern over submarine defense, 
our anti-submarine efforts rise in importance. Our 
P2V anti-submarine patrol plane, in production 
since 1945, will be succeeded by our vastly im- 
proved P3V, for which we have pre-production 
contracts. 

In the field of airborne early warning we have 
had a decade of success. We are proposing a new 
early warning weapon system to meet the continu- 
ing threat of coastal attack. And we are proposing 
many other kinds of aircraft for the future—new 
transports and trainers, vertical takeoff and landing 
planes, air rescue vehicles, and others. 


Commercial Aircraft. This year brings peak de- 
liveries for our new prop-jet ELECTRA. It is proving 
out on the world’s airlines, and we expect sales to 
grow. 

But beyond this are our plans for the future— 
executive transports and air-freighters already in 
production; supersonic transports, air buses, and 
family planes now on the drawing boards. Business, 
private, and airline flying will expand in the sixties 
as all three have in the fifties. 


Missiles. PoLARIS, DISCOVERER, ARGUS—these are 
names to conjure with. Less well-known are X-7, 
X-17, and KINGFISHER. All are Lockheed missile 
and space projects, and there is no limit to their 
potential. 


The povaris, the Navy’s newest, most formidable 
weapon, is strongly influencing the nation’s entire 
defense strategy. DISCOVERER is the series of space 
biology probes for the Air Force and Advanced 
Research Products Agency, forerunner to space 
travel and satellite defense systems. Lockheed is 
system manager for both. 

Lockheed missile and satellite sales have multi- 
plied 42 times in the past five years. Out of the 
varied research programs of our Missiles and Space 
Division are coming discoveries and proposals that 
will catapult us into space and enrich our daily liv- 
ing. As missile and space programs climb, Lockheed 
will climb with them. The assault on space is only 
just begun. 


4. FORMULA FOR GROWTH 


Our present programs, recent expansion into new 
areas, continuing diversification—these are the de- 
tails. Behind them, overriding them in importance, 
is a broad managerial philosophy that welcomes the 
future and prepares for it. 

Through the years we have plowed back 60% 
of our earnings after taxes to assure our future. Last 
year we spent over $15 million on new facilities and 
equipment. For the current year we have earmarked 
another $18 million. 

We emphasize research. Although more than 
nine-tenths of our tremendous $349 million re- 
search and development work last year was for 
government agencies, we performed over $25 mil- 
lion of R&D work with our own funds. Combined 
government-company R&D work in 1959 will ex- 
ceed $400 million. 

We emphasize brainwork. In 1959 our employees 
with doctorates and other science and engineering 
degrees increased to 4600, nearly one-tenth of our 
total work force. This was a 30% gain over 1957. 

We emphasize management. Our management 
and executive programs, started years ago, have 
been continually reviewed and strengthened. Out of 
these programs is coming a wealth of managerial 
material that has made our diversification work 
well, and will provide Lockheed with management 
skills of the highest order in years to come. 


x 


And this is the greatest growth potential of all 
—brainpower, technological and managerial skills, 
dedication to a tradition of leadership, and burning 
faith in the future. These are Lockheed’s formula 
for growth. 


LOCKHEED 


JET TRANSPORTS « JET FIGHTERS + JET TRAINERS + COMMERCIAL & MILITARY PROP-JET TRANSPORTS + ROCKETRY 
BALLISTIC MISSILE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT - WEAPON SYSTEM MANAGEMENT + ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL AIRCRAFT 
NUCLEAR-POWERED FLIGHT*ADVANCED ELECTRONICS: AIRBORNE EARLY-WARNING AIRCRAFT*AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 
NUCLEAR REACTOR DESIGN & DEVELOPMENT » GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT » WORLD-WIDE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY, San 
Francisco, opens new Camellia City 
Center office. 


BARNETT NATIONAL BANK estab- 
lishes facility at U. S. Naval Air 
Base, Cecil Field, Fla. 


SEATTLE - First NATIONAL BANK 
starts on new Centralia branch 
building to be completed this fall. 


First NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
NEW YorRK opens its 5th branch in 
Argentina in Buenos Aires. 


RITZVILLE (Wash.) STATE BANK 
merges into NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE OF SEATTLE. 


BANK OF ALBANY merges with 
CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN BANK OF 
ALBANY, Ga., according to release 
from CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NA- 
TIONAL BANK, Atlanta. 


Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., recently displayed a series of windows. 
ful of live and growing evergreens, flowering trees and shrubs, prepared in con- 
sultation with horticultural experts and coordinated to explain the proper planting 
and care of trees in St. Louis. Planning, planting, and pruning instructions, useful 
diagrams, and leaf, root, and branch specimens were included 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Co. of Mobile, Ala., is accom- 
plished by merger of CENTRAL BANK 
OF MOBILE and FIRST COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF CHICKASAW. 


New A.B.A. member banks in- 
clude: BANK OF CENTRAL IDAHO, 
Grangeville . .. BANK OF EDGEMONT, 
East St. Louis, II. . POTOMAC 
(Md.) NATIONAL BANK... MILTON 


(Mass.) BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
... CITIZENS BANK AND TRUST Com- 
PANY, Peabody, Mass. ... BLUE 
RIDGE BANK, Kansas City, Mo. ... 
GRETNA (Nebr.) STATE BANK... 
ForTy STATE BANK, Heights 
Community Branch, Wilkes - Barre, 
Pa. ... NORTHWEST NATIONAL BANK 
OF DALLAS, Tex... 


CENTRAL BANK OF MOBILE, Ala., 


Now it’s 


SUNDSTRAND CORPORATION 


During recent years the company has diversified to the point where 
the words “‘Machine Tool” in the name do not properly reflect over- 


all operations. 


At our annual meeting April 28 our stockholders approved a name 
change to Sundstrand Corporation. 


SUNDSTRAND CORPORATION 


Rockford, Illinois 


Common stock listed on New York Stock Exchange 


and Midwest Stock Exchange 


Copies of our 1958 Annual Report are available upon request. Address 


Sundstrand, Rockford, Illinois. 


Aircraft Components 


Machine Tools 


Missile Components 


Hydraulics 
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merges into AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 


Merger, pending approvals: PEo- 
PLES FIRST NATIONAL BANK AND 
TruST COMPANY, Pittsburgh, and 
First JEANETTE (Pa.) BANK AND 
TRUST Co. 


MICHIGAN BANK, Detroit, has just 
opened two temporary branches 
pending completion of permanent of- 
fices in the fall. 


WORCESTER (Mass.) COUNTY NA- 
TIONAL BANK starts construction of 
14th office. New branch, to be lo- 
cated on former site of Worcester 
County Jail, will open this summer. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT opens 
64th branch in temporary quarters 
of two trailers bolted together with 
wheels and partitions removed. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CAM- 
BRIDGE, Ohio, opens for business. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Francisco, opens new Mountain 
View office. 


THE WATERBURY (Conn.) NA- 
TIONAL BANK announces soon - to - 
open Middlebury branch. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WADES- 
Boro, N. C., merges with BANK OF 
MoRVEN, N. C., forming new FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF ANSON COUNTY, 
Wadesboro. 


State Association President 


1959-60 


MISSOURI: Willis Alexander, exec- 
utive vice-president, Trenton Trust 
Company 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


1959 EDITION 


TO NUMERICAL 


a copy 


Speed up transit work. The new 1959 A. B. A. Key Book 
with Check Routing Symbols is now available. 

It contains all annual changes in transit numbers and 
check routing symbols. Make sure your organization 

has enough copies of the latest edition for completely 
efficient operation. Order yours today. 


PUBLISHERS - P. 0. BOX 7600 - CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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A NEW BUILDING IN CLEVELAND 


We are pleased to announce that 
our Cleveland operation is now 
housed in a nice new building lo- 
cated at 4747 West 160th Street. 
This structure, containing 48,000 
square feet all on one floor, is fully 
air-conditioned and is equipped 
with every improvement known to 
us. It does not have the setting of 
our plant in Chatsworth, California, 
but aside from the mountains and 
the tropical planting, it is on a par 
in every respect and in fact has 
some innovations which were not 
available when the Chatsworth 
plant was built. 


As mentioned in previous mes- 
sages, this completes the building 
program planned by us immediately 
following the war. During the past 
twelve years we have constructed 
nine new plants — actually ten, 
because our Paoli plant, erected in 
1950, has already been replaced by 


a larger building. We are now taking 
a long look at our future needs 
and, since we anticipate continued 
growth, we think we soon will be 
putting together a new program. 
It is almost certain that we will be 
needing a second plant in Chicago, 
an addition to our Clifton plant, 
and possibly an administration and 
research building in St. Paul. 


All this, of course, only if we con- 
tinue to grow. Growth to us is con- 
sidered strictly in its literal sense, 
since we have no desire to intro- 
duce new products or to become 
big through acquisition. We do not 
take issue with those who relate 
growth to diversification, but from 
choice we prefer to remain special- 
ists manufacturing one product 
because we believe that the growth 
in volume of that particular prod- 
uct will keep us on our toes for 
many years to come. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXC 


CHECK PRIN 


PHARMACEU‘’ICAL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 
The Board of 


Directors has de- 
clared the follow- 
ing quarterly divi- 
dends, payable 
July 1, fo39, to 
shareholders of rec- 
ord’ June 10, 1959. 
e 45 cents a share 
onCommon Shares. 
¢ $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Shares. 


Consecutive 
Quarterly 
Dividend 


May 28, 1959 North Chicago, Illinois 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohie 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


do you need 


modern-designed 
hand and machine 
posting; savings and 
commercial passbooks 
Samples and Prices on Request 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


Ontario Street + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


CITIZENS BANK, Florence, Miss., 
opens branch in Plain. 


KENT (Ohio) NATIONAL 
opens Streetsboro Plaza office. 


CHAMBERSBURG (Pa.) TRUST Com- 
PANY opens Lincoln Way East of- 
fice. 


RITZVILLE STATE BANK becomes 
branch of NATIONAL BANK OF Com- 
MERCE OF SEATTLE. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK AND 
Trust CoMPANY, Cincinnati, becomes 
PROVIDENCE BANK. 


BUFFALO (N.Y.) INDUSTRIAL BANK 
becomes BANK OF BUFFALO. 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF 
TAMPA, Fla., celebrates 65th anni- 
versary. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, New 
York City, merges with J. P. Mor- 
GAN AND Co., INC. Pre-merger an- 
nouncements and list of officers of 
new MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST Com- 
PANY appeared in January’s BANK- 
ING, page 17. 


First STATE BANK, Beecher, IIl., 
changes title and moves to AMER- 
ICAN SAVINGS BANK, South Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF STEW- 
ARTSTOWN, Pa., merges into FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY OF RED LION. 


State Association President 


1959-60 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Boyd Knox, presi- 
dent, McCook County National Bank 


of Salem 
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For 
banks 
planning 
to serve 


drive-up 

and 

walk-up 
customers... 


DIEBOLD INTRODUCES THE Ney Lok 


FOR “BANKING ON THE GO!” 


For bankers interested in providing drive-up and walk-up banking serv- 

ices, Diebold offers almost unlimited installation ideas as well as entirely 

new concepts in the function of equipment. For example: 

For Drive-Up Banking: 

© Flush, bay and saw-tooth designs. 

® How to use turntables in crowded areas. 

Hi-Fi communication. 

©@ Weather-tight deal drawer can be extended to greater distances for curb- 
shy drivers . . . retracted from any position. 


For Walk-Up Banking: 

© King-size writing shelf with shadow-proof lighting, opened and closed 
from inside. 

© Equipped with pens and forms like a lobby desk. 

Hi-Fi communication. 

®@ Inside of deal drawer visible to customer and teller at all times. 


The unmatched experience gained by Diebold in making thousands of 
successful installations has been assembled in Motor Banking, the most 
authoritative treatise published on the subject. Send for your copy today. 
Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, Ohio. 


Diebold, Incorporated 

917 Mulberry Rd., S. E. © Canton 2, Ohio 

Dept. B-24 

Please send a copy of your book, MOTOR BANKING, and full details about your: 
+Drive-Up Windows Walk-Up Windows 


INCORPORATED Bank 
Canton 2, Ohio | Name 


Manufacturers of Street 
the world’s finest banking equipment. 
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SYNTRON 


Vibrating 


PAPER 
JOGGERS 


increase the efficiency 
of handling checks, 
punch cards, etc. 


SYNTRON Paper Joggers turn many slow 
manual jobs into fast, efficient operations. 
Their 3600 instantly controllable vibrations 
per minute quickly align checks, material for 
micro-filming, punch cards and currency for 
easier handling or for automatic machines. 

SYNTRON Paper Joggers are designed 
for long, dependable service with low main- 
tenance. They are easy to operate. Avail- 
able as table deck, divided deck, or bin type 
joggers. 


Write for free descriptive literature 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


744 Lexington Ave Homer City, Penna. 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


225 East 46th St., New York 17,N. Y. 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. mission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLIWE, INC 
1270 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 


5,000 New Bank Officers Yearly 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 
of the banks we studied had such a 
second officer and that his average 
salary was around $3,000. 


Much Besides Salary 


Q. Is it then simply a problem of 
paying higher salaries? 

A. Not at all! Salaries are impor- 
tant, but steady advancement in au- 
thority and responsibility is just as 
necessary as adequate compensation. 
Young men look to the future and 
seek opportunities for advancement. 
If they see road blocks ahead, they 
will be inclined to seek better oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. Then, there are 
such things as fringe benefits, so 
common in industry generally and 
also in the larger banks, but almost 
unknown in the smaller ones. Fringe 
benefits, employment security, and 
opportunities for advancement are 
highly prized nowadays and, in my 
opinion, are indispensablé factors in 
attracting and holding qualified per- 
sonnel. 


A Banker's Qualifications 


Q. Mr. Wolcott, you have several 
times mentioned the “caliber of per- 
son” needed in banking. What are 
the qualifications of a good banker? 

A. A good banker, of course, must 
know how to look after the day-to- 
day problems of running a bank— 
he must know how to make loans 
and buy bonds, how to attract new 
customers and keep old ones, and 
must always be concerned with the 
welfare and growth of his employees. 
I could go on and on about the tech- 
nical aspects of bank management, 
but they are well known. A point 
that needs emphasis is that to be 
a good banker requires much more 
than technical proficiency. A banker 
should be a leader in his community 
and nation. He should know some- 
thing about money and banking 
theory as well as their practice. This 
will not only help him in the opera- 
tions of his bank, but also enable 
him to work effectively for improve- 
ment of that environment within 
which banks operate. 

Let me illustrate what I am try- 
ing to say. A few years ago when 
I was in Congress and a member of 
the Joint Economic Committee, we 
were engaged in a study of mone- 
tary, credit, and fiscal policies. The 
purpose of the study was to try and 


find out just what the Government 
should do to promote maximum em- 
ployment, and at the same time have 
stable prices with neither inflation 
nor deflation. Can you think of any- 
thing — other than the hydrogen 
bomb and all its implications—more 
important than this? 

We sent questionnaires to Govern- 
ment agencies, labor unions, trade 
associations, economists, and to 168 
presidents of banks. Only 32 of the 
bankers took the trouble to reply. 
Yll admit the questions were not 
easy, but surely more than one out 
of five bank presidents should have 
had some comment on the subject 
matter, which dealt with areas in 
which they are considered the “pro- 
fessionals.”’ Bankers should become 
aware of the great problems in the 
fields of money and banking that are 
constantly facing the nation, and 
should be able to speak about them 
with authority and conviction. 

In short, bank management and 
its continuity are a serious problem 
for many banks. But it can be and 
gradually is being solved. Better 
compensation for junior officers, in- 
cluding fringe benefits, and the en- 
couragement created by opportunity 
for advancement will attract and 
hold for banking capable career- 
seeking young men. Being a banker 
means more than just running a 
bank; it carries with it great obliga- 
tions to one’s bank, community, and 
nation. 


BULiNGSLEY 


“I didn’t spend any money today, dear 
. only checks!” 
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The One Banker Who Wasn't Interested 


in Public Relations Ideas 


Let’s thank the good Lord there weren’t many like him 
at the last FPRA Convention! Because most bankers 
who attended were considerably quicker and more 
perceptive to see the value of the Public Relations, 
Advertising, and Promotional ideas presented . . . many 
ideas culled from fellow-bankers all over the country. 


This year’s program promises to be even better. It'll 
pay you to attend. There'll be time for some fun, too. 
But mainly the big FPRA Convention means business 
... good future business for you. Get in touch with the 
FPRA right now, to assure yourself of a reservation. 
Write or call: 


FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION All bankers, member or 


Clearing House for PR Ideas 


not, you're invited to 
the FPRA Convention. 
Nov. 1-5, Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, 


231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill., Tel: STate 2-5547 Florida 
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Efficie 
BANCO D 


Oldest established and largest Ban 


MARTIN DEL CORRAL, 


@ Special attention te collections 

@ Accurate and dependable credit 
iaformation service 

TOTAL ASSETS: 


More than $ 782 Million Pesos 
(Aproximately US. $ 122.187.500) 


TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 124 BRANCHES 


Exports 


Imports 
1957: US. 403.080.000 US. $ 449.628.000 
1958: US. $ 276.500.000 * US. $ 409.500.000 


# Authorized import licenses 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 © BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


‘Wo Gimmicks .. . Just a Coin Bank ...Nothing Else 


Sat What a Coin Sankl 
Here's the bank that's “caught on” with finan-— 
cial institutions all over the country! Why? | 
Because it’s purely and simply a bank—without 


distracting doodads. Expect shining results— 
and get them with the $UMshine Bank—it's 
loaded with SAVE-APPEAL and it's 


Banthnicos 


SUMshine 


New Books 


THE POSTWAR RISE OF MORTGAGE 
CoMPANIES. By Saul B. Klaman. Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. 102 pp. $1.50. 
Mr. Klaman, economist for the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, reports that the mort- 
gage companies increased their total 
assets 10 times—from $160,000,000 
to $1.8-billion—in the postwar dec- 
ade. Their growth has been far 
greater than that of other institu- 
tions active in the real estate mar- 
ket, and the author finds that it 
has been “closely associated with 
the introduction and expansion of 
Federal mortgage insurance and 
guaranty programs.” 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT Com- 
PANIES. Commerce Clearing House, 
Chicago and New York. 128 pp. 
$2.50. The law, the regulations, and 
an explanation of the 1958 act. 
There is a section of questions and 
answers. 


INVESTMENT ANALYSIS. By John 
H. Prime. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
459 pp. $6.95. Third edition, up- 
dated, of an analysis of investing 
principles, problems and practices. 


ELECTRONICS IN BANKING. The In- 
stitute of Bankers, London. 71 pp. 
5s. The Ernest Sykes Memorial 
Lectures delivered before the Insti- 
tute this year by several British 
bankers. 


ENGLISH THEORIES OF ECONOMIC 
FLUCTUATIONS 1815-1848. By Robert 
G. Link. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 226 pp. $5. A study of 
the ideas of six writers: Thomas 
Attwood, Thomas Robert Malthus, 
Thomas Joplin, James _ Wilson, 
Thomas Tooke, and John Stuart 
Mill. 


FOR BANTHRICO 
SAMPLE INTERNATIONAL, INC, 
AND PRICES 17 N. DESPLAINES ST. — 
NOW... * Add 20%—and that's it! 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


To figure how much it costs me to live 
Is simple today, I'll admit; 
I merely put down the wages I've earned, 
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BUDGETING—PRINCIBLES AND 
PRACTICE. By Herman C. Heiser. 
Ronald Press, New York, 398 pp. 
$10. A comprehensive treatment of 
budgeting as a primary management 
tool. Techniques of budgeting and 
controlling major categories of in- 
come and expenditure are demon- 
strated. 


THE Economy, LIBERTY AND THE 
STATE. By Calvin B. Hoover. Twenti- 
eth Century Fund, New York. 445 
pp. $5. Mr. Hoover, professor of 
economics at Duke University, 
studies the divergent economic sys- 
tems of the West and Communist 
Russia, showing that actualities 
often depart from theories and 
measuring the extent to which the 
systems meet man’s desire for lib- 
erty and justice. A principal con- 
clusion is that modern western 
capitalism is strong, productive, pop- 
ular and in almost no danger of 
being supplanted or overthrown by 
collectivism. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND BUSINESS CYCLES. By 
Oskar Morgenstern. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J. 591 
pp. $12. Based on extensive statisti- 
cal material and analysis, this book 
is concerned with how economic up- 
sets spread through financial and 
economic operations in several coun- 
tries, notably the U. S. A., Great 
Britain, France, and Germany. The 
periods 1870-1914 and 1925-1938 are 
the centers of interest. 


WHAT PRICE ECONOMIC CONCEN- 
TRATION? By Eric Johnston. Uni- 


é 
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versity of Washington Press, Seattle. 
16 pp. 50 cents. The first annual 
Walker-Ames lecture at the univer- 
sity, delivered by the president of 
the Motion Picture Association of 
America. He raises some questions 
about bigness and the dangers of 
uncontrolled concentration. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY History. Compiled by Sher- 
win Burickson. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. 216 pp. $4.75. A 
compact reference book covering 
events, names, and terms connected 
with the world’s history in the last 
quarter century or so. Definitions 
of political and governmental terms 
are brief and understandable. There 
is a foreword by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. 


REAL ESTATE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES. By Preston Martin. Mac- 
millan, New York. 434 pp. $9. This 
analysis emphasizes real _ estate 
finance, development in the new pat- 
terns of metropolitan areas, and 
Federal housing policy. It covers 
urban growth, brokerage, borrowing 
instruments, and money. 


TAX ASPECTS OF REAL ESTATE 
TRANSACTIONS. By Martin Atlas. 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 238 pp. $12.50. 
Revised edition, annotated, of a 
book intended for real estate dealers, 
investors, brokers, lawyers and ac- 
countants. The author’s purpose is 
“to state clearly the tax effects of 
real estate transactions and thus to 
be of assistance to those undertak- 
ing these transactions.” 


“This Federal 
spending’s got to 
stop. Wife asked 
me for five dollars 
and without think- 
ing I gave her 
fifty.”’ 


*kELECTRONIC- 
POSTING 
EFFICIENCY 
EVEN GREATER 
WITH 


olin” 


the precision Paper 


Cutter 


SIZES: 
14” and 18” 


FOR OFFICE, 
BOOKKEEPING AND 
DUPLICATING DEPARTMENTS 


*Rapid cutting of ledger-statement sheets at the 
end of posting periods preferable to bulky, awk- 
ward perforations. 

‘Triumph’ office paper-cutter for banks, insur- 
ance companies, industrial organizations with 
duplicating and electronic data machines. 


MICHAEL LITH sales corp. 
145 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
© Dealer: Write For Profitable Sales Plan._ 


Consecutive 


Quarterly Dividend 

A dividend of fifty cents per share 

on the capital stock of this Com- 

pany has been declared payable 

July 15, 1959, to shareholders of 
record June 12, 1959. 

EDWARD D. TOLAND, Jr. 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Boston, Mass., May 18, 1959 


AiR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


168" CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 62%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 5, 1959 
to holders of record on May 18, 1959, 
and the thirtieth regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.125 per share on the 
4.50% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
1951 Series, of the Company, payable 
on June 5, 1959 to holders of record 
on May 18, 1959. 


April 22, 1959 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 
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"Don't sell more 
than 100 shares 
to any one buyer...” 


CANADIAN MONETARY BANKING 
AND FiscAL DEVELOPMENT. By R. 
Craig Mclvor, St. Martin’s Press, 
New York. 236 pp. $6.50. Using the 


| historical approach, Dr. MclIvor is 
' concerned chiefly with the evolution 
of commercial banking. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CAPITALISM. By 


| Oliver C. Cox. Philosophical Library, 


That’s the directive we frequently 


receive from corporate customers who | 
and economic organization of the 


| capitalist system. 


ask us to help them distribute large 
blocks of stock. 


In these cases, of course, “distribute” 
means a good deal more than just sell- 
ing the stock. It means spreading it 
around as widely as possible — to as 
many people as you can reach, in as 
many parts of the country as possible. 


Lots of times, this can complicate 
the job for a broker, because lots of 
times it’s much easier to find people 
anxious to buy blocks of 1,000, 5,000 
—even 10,000 shares. 


In our case, however, it rarely pre- 
sents too much of a problem: 


Because we have an international 
network of 126 offices instantly | 
linked by more than 100,000 miles 
of private wire... . 


are in day-to-day contact with 
literally hundreds of thousands 
of prospective buyers. ... 


Because we’ve always believed that 
the more people who own a com- 
pany, the better. The better for 


them, the company, our entire | 
economy. 


If you have a large block of stock to 
sell—and it makes a difference to you 
how many people buy it—you might 
want to contact our vice-president, | 
Mr. W. H. Culbertson. A confidential 
letter or phone call can reach him, at— 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith | 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


New York. 500 pp. $7.50. The ori- 
gins and development of the social 


ASSIGNMENT OF INCOME. By Don 


| J. Summa. Ronald Press Company, 
| New York. 131 pp., $10. The nature 
| and development of attempted an- 
| ticipatory assignment of income tax 


as a means of reducing the burden 


| of Federal income tax are examined 
'and discussed. Cases on the sub- 
| ject are classified, both 
| cordance with the principal issues 


in ac- 


raised and on the basis of the type 
of taxpayer involved, and are ana- 
lyzed briefly. 


INVESTING IN AUSTRALIA? — A 
GUIDE FOR COMPANIES. The National 
Bank of Australia, Ltd., Melbourne 
and London. A pamphlet for over- 
seas businessmen, compliments of 


the bank. 


Because our account executives | 


100 YEARS OF BANKING IN CANADA. 


| By Joseph Schull. Copp Clark Pub- 


lishing Company, Vancouver. 222 
pp. This economic chronicle of a 


| “country building on and mortgaged 
| to the future” follows the two trails 
| that merged in 1955 in The Toronto- 
| Dominion Bank. The author dips 


deeply into biography to bring life 


| and human interest to his narrative. 
| Much of it is presented through the 


eyes, and often the lips, of those 


| who helped shape Canada’s economic 


development. 
But the two banks remain the 
dominant personalities and the 


| theme is their history. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND ECo- 


| NOMIC GROWTH. By J. M. Letiche. 
| Harper, New York. 378 pp. $6. A 


series of critical studies on the 
theory of international payments. 


| The first part contains historical 


background and an analytical ac- 


| count of classical and modern theo- 


ries. The second part consists of case 
studies applying theories to par- 
ticular issues of economic develop- 
ment. 


BANK NOTE 


The tellers’ cages line the aisles, 
But all the public ever sees 

Are signs which give the tellers’ names, 
Like Mr. Jennings—Mr. Reese; 

And underneath them, other signs 
Which always read, "Next window, 


please." 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


TRADING STAMP PRACTICE AND 
PRICING Poticy. Edited by Albert 
Haring and Wallace O. Yoder. Indi- 
ana University School of Business, 
Bloomington, Ind. 390 pp. $6. With- 
out attempting to evaluate the pros 
and cons of the business, this book 
reports on the role stamps have in 
today’s business and finds that this 
promotional device “appears to be 
here to stay.” 


NATIONALIZATION IN BRITAIN: 
THE END OF A DOGMA. By R. Kelf- 
Cohen. St. Martin’s Press, New 
York. 310 pp. $5.50. The book deals 
with the basic industries of coal, 
electricity, gas, transport, and iron 
and steel, covering 1945-1955. Their 
future, says the author, is “fraught 
with many grave problems. The lack 
of foresight in arranging the trans- 
fer to public ownership is now bear- 
ing fruit.” The costs of “‘cossetting” 
these industries are becoming bur- 
densome, and “re-thinking all along 
the line is now urgently required.” 


CORPORATION FINANCE. By Rich- 
ard C. Osborn. Harper, New York. 
637 pp. $6.50. This book discusses 
the nature and significance of the 
corporation. 


“J love to start a day with money! 
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“Central National Bank of Cleveland fully supports 


the U. S. Savings Bonds program,” 


says Loring L. Gelbach, chairman of the board 


“The Secretary of the Treasury has often 
pointed to the vital role of Savings Bonds in the 
sound management of the public debt and con- 
trol of inflation. In response to the Secretary’s 
appeal, the American Bankers Association at the 


last convention adopted a resolution pledging 


THE U. S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. 


vigorous support of the Treasury’s Savings 
Bonds effort. 

“Central National is proud to join with the 
Treasury and the A.B.A. in this program which 
will help so much in the fight to control 


inflation.” 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW 
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WHAT'S NEW 


This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 


A NEW pressure - sensitive Foam- 
stik Tape is distributed by United 
Mineral and Chemical Corporation, 
16 Hudson Street, New York 13. 
Self - adhesive Tesamoll needs no 
nails, no glue—just press on. Sticks 
permanently to any clean dry sur- 
face. Cushions, absorbs shock, pre- 
vents slipping, sliding, scratching, 
and breakage. “Has a 1001 uses.” 
Write for brochure and sample. 


A NEW concept in intercommunica- 
tion equipment is being introduced 
by Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pu- 
laski Street, Chicago 23. Less than 
3” high, the new models, propor- 
tioned like a book, lie flat on a desk 


and are custom-designed to fit into 
the operating decor of any modern 
office. 


Wearserrroor golden-bronze plas- 
tic letters and numerals, which imi- 
tate costly bronze, have been de- 
signed by the Laramie Chemical Cor- 
poration, P.O. Box 266, Ridgeway 
Station, Stamford, Conn. Bronze- 
like alphabets are’ mounted with a 
built-in backing of pressure-sensi- 
tive Teflon and are made in four 
small cap sizes: 34”, 1”, 11%”, 2”. 
For contrast subtitling, the same let- 
ters and numerals can also be had 
in ebony and ivory. 


CorP. announces the 
development of their check personal- 
izer. Names, addresses and account 
and transit numbers are placed on 
the checks. After the customer 


142 


selects the type style he likes, the 
Vari-Typer operator types the paper 


_master, places it on the offset dupli- 


cator, and quickly runs off the re- 
quired number of checks. In addition, 
the necessary type style for the 
account number and for magnetic 
ink character recognition will be 
provided. For further data. contact 
the company in Newark, New Jersey. 


I NTRODUCTION of a new Sure-Rite 
ball pen, designed especially to meet 
the needs of bookkeepers and ac- 
countants, has been announced by 
the American Stencil Mfg. Co. The 
“‘Bookkeeper’s DUO” is actually two 
pens in one. One end writes in red, 
the other in blue or black. The pens 
have rigid barrels, full length supply 
of free-flowing, instant-dry ink, and 
nonskip glide-points. Writing points 
are extra-fine, ideal for figure work 
of all kinds. Address: 2714 Walnut 
Street, Denver 5, Colo. 


A NEW record storage file, the 
Liberty 400, has been announced by 
the Bankers Box Co., Inc., 2607 N. 
25th Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. The 
spring lock closure provides tension- 
tight closure of the top lid to seal 
records securely from dust and dirt. 
The file has a pull handle; an auto- 
matic locking bottom; a wide clean 
area for quick indexing and identi- 
fication of stored material. Of one- 
piece construction, the “400” is pack- 
aged flat and can be had in either 
letter or legal size. 


N EW vinyl plastic sleeves protect 
IBM cards from bending, dirt, or 
damage. Sleeves are .008” thick, 
with transparent front and trans- 
lucent back. Provides flexibility for 
holding one or a group of cards 
snugly in place. Manufactured by 
Forbes Products Corp., 625 S. Good- 
man Street, Rochester 20, N. Y. 


BOOKLETS 


How to Use Direct Mail to Promote 
Your Business, a new 32-page book- 
let has been published by Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., and is available without 
charge to business and other organ- 
izations. To obtain one, send a letter 
on your company letterhead to Stam- 
ford, Cona. 


An 8-page illustrated manual an- 
swers questions about office copying 
machines. Your free copy may be 
had by writing to Copease Corpora- 
tion, 425 Park Avenue, New York 22. 


A NEW Roster Directory for instal- 
ment credit grantors is now avail- 
able, free of charge, by request from 
Allied Finance Adjuste~s Confer- 
ence, Inc., P.O. Box 489, Stockton, 
Calif. 


Pusuication of a new 8-page book- 
let describing the advantages of 
common language tape and edge- 
punched card machines has just been 
published by Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation. 
Copies of this booklet (RT 8986) 
can be obtained at any Remington 
Rand branch office or by writing to 
the company at 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10. 


P APER handling costs can be cut 
86% according to “For the Rec- 
ords” a 6-page brochure released by 
Cummins - Chicago Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. Copies can be had by writing 
to: 4740 Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago 40. 
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“I COULD EASILY GET ALONG without Pel’s “snk ROGER D. ELTON, Vice President in charge of co- 
Directory if | memorized the name 204 ‘tiie of every “inating correspondent bank relations of Manufac- 
bank officer in the country, teiephone numbers, branch turers Trust Company, New York. 

office locations, legal loan limits, names of directors 

—to mention a few of the reasons that, hour to hour, Bank Officers in charge of Correspondent Banking everywhere 
reference to Polk’s is invaluable to me.” keep Polk’s Bank Directory in easy reach. To have the latest 


facts and figures at your fingertips— order Polk’s March 
1959 edition today! 


& CoO: 


publishers 


130 Fourth Avenue North ° Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Detroit Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Richmond Chicago St. Paul 
St. Louis * Kansas City - Dallas - Los Angeles - Seattle - Honolulu + Quebec City - Vancouver - and other principal cities 
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A loophole can lead to a loss, and so 

it makes good sense to safeguard 

your bank’s financial resources with 
Bankers Blanket Bonds created by 
National Surety Corporation—a company 
backed by the Fund of Experience. 

Talk to your independent agent or 
broker. Ask him to explain the 

many advantages you gain by bonding 


Are you certain 
no holes exist 
in your Bank’s 

Insurance Policy? 


FUND 


through National Surety Corporation. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Offices: 


3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


CKnswrance Companies Rely on the Fund of Experience for Bankers Blanket Bonds 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


e HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY - 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Abbott Coin Counter Company 

Abbott Laboratories 

Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company ... 

Allison Coupon Company, Inc 

American Building Maintenance Company 

Cover Ill 

American Express Company 

American Glass Tinting Corporation 

American Security & Trust Company, 
Washington, D. 

American Surety Company 

Art Metal Construction Company 

Associated Loan Counsellors 


Banco De Bogota 

Bank Building & Equipment Corporation 
of America 

Bankers Trust Company 

BANKING 

Bank of America, N 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of New South Wales 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The 

Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 

Banthrico International, Inc. .. 

Bergstrom Paper Company 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 

Burroughs Corporation 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Celotex Corporation, The 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The 

Christmas Club a Corporation 

Chubb & Son 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 

Continental Casualty Company 

Credit Life Insurance Company 

Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crysto-Mat Company 

Cunneen Company, The 
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Dantowitz Company, M. 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc 

DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc 

Diebold, Incorporated 

Downey Company, The C. L. 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Company 
Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 
Exline, Inc.,- William 116, 123, 134, 136 


Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland .. 
Financial Public Relations Association .... 
Financial Publishing Company 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First Western Bank & Trust Company .... 
Foremost Insurance Company 

Friden, Inc. 

Fuji Bank, Limited, The 

Fund Insurance Companies, The 


Grace & Company, W. R. 


Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc. 

Hanover Bank, The 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Hutmacher Brothers 


{nternational Silver 
{rving Trust Company 


LaMonte & Son, George 

Lathem Time Recorder Company, Inc. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 
Lloyd-Thomas Company 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 140 
Michael Lith Sales Corporation 13 
Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, The 


Mobile-Home Agency, Inc. 

Mobro Corporation 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York 


National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
National Pool Equipment Company . 
Nippon Kangyo Bank, Limited, The ... 
Northern Trust Company 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Polk & Co., R. L. 


Quaker Currency Co. 


Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company) 

Rohm & Haas Company 

Royal Bank of Canada 


St. Louis Terminal Field Warehouse 
Company 

Smith-Corona, 

Southern Natural Gas Company 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana 

Standard Research Consultants, Inc . 

Sundstrand Corporation 

Syntron Company 


Travelers Insurance Company 

Union Bank, Los Angeles 

United Fruit Company 

United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc. .. 
United States Treasury 

Valley National Bank 


Weart, Spencer—Banking Studies 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


ture. Retail sales have been better than expected and 
even consumer durables, including automobiles, have 
shared in the upswing. In fact, the improved outlook 
for automobiles seems to satisfy even the manufactur- 
ers and dealers if they can forget the 7,950,000 figure 
for 1955 and the 6,100,000 in 1957. 

The current maximum terms on new cars are 36 
months, and some of the banks have lengthened maturi- 
ties a little. 

One of the areas of most cheerful news is home build- 
ing. Contracts have been running about 45% ahead 
of last year, and there is no lag in sales except in re- 
gions of large unemployment or those affected by other 
local factors. 

All this in turn has brightened the prospects for sales 
of household equipment, furniture, rugs, and so on. It 


also promises an active year for lenders in the mort- | 
gage and instalment fields, although there is some fear | 


that money rates will tighten and slow things down. 
Second-guessing on domestic automobile output this 


year is now exceeding 5,500,000 cars, with about 10% | 
to 20% in 1960 models. Foreign automobiles, chiefly | 


small ones, are making quite a dent in our market, but, 
if U. S. companies have any elaborate plans for meet- 
ing this competition, baby buggy for baby buggy, they 
are not saying much about it. 
* 


* * 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO there was more talk along | 


this line than now, but there was never the enthusiasm 
for the idea among our leading car makers which the 
problem seemed to call for. 


While there will undoubt- | 


edly be some gesture away from fat, chromy, low, and | 


finny styles in the 1960 offerings, it is an accepted fact 


that sales of small cars will be at the expense of the | 


traditional models. 
There will be some slackening of auto output in the 


third quarter, as usual, with the changeover in models, | 
and a prolonged steel strike could aggravate this situa- | 


tion, too. 


The steel outlook is still dominated by the prospect | 


of a strike. 
hurt by the industry’s high earnings this year. 


Labor’s negotiating position has not been | 
Much | 


of the improved’ profits came from operational econ- | 
omies and the obvious ability of the industry to in- | 
crease production considerably without calling a sub- | 


stantial number back to work. 


Corporation Dividends 


Cash dividend payments by corporations issuing pub- 
lic reports amounted to $810,000,000 in April, the Office 


of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce, | 
has announced. This figure compares with a total of | 
$780,000,000 reported for the corresponding month of | 


last year. 


Most of the increase, over April 1958 occurred in | 
finance, communications, and the electric utilities, | 


Where advances averaging 6 to 8%.were recorded. 


Changes among other nonmanufacturing industries | 


were generally limited in size. 


June 1959 
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KEEP TIME RECORDS 


... With the NEW 


4001-5 
BA ECORDER 


Accurate time records are mandatory for a bank. The 
wage-hour laws require accurate accounting of em- 
ployee time. Then, too, it is necessary that time of 
entry in safe deposit vaults be recorded. 

The new LATHEM 4001-5 does both these time- 
keeping jobs. It records hours, minutes, month and 
date, and YEAR. Use a time card and you have a 
payroll time recorder. Use a safe deposit entry form 
and you get an indisputable record of the time of 
each entry. 

Even the design of this LATHEM appeals to the 
banking profession’s desire for modern, functional 
design in office equipment. Gone is the old-fashioned 
awkward time recorder shape. Your LATHEM will 
“fit in,” no matter where it is located. 

And the price? Less than a standard typewriter! 
Send the coupon for full details. 


LATHEM TIME RECORDER CO. 


90 Third Street, N.W. Atlanta, Georgia 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, send me brochures, prices and 
details on your 4001-5 Banking Time Recorder. 
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Publicly Reported Cash Dividends 
(millions of dollars) 


April Four months total 
1958 1959 1958 


780.4 3,870.1 3,772.2 


Manufacturing 270.0 1,848.0 1,841.9 


Food, beverages and tobacco d 47.8 184.3 173. 
Textiles and leather......... : 12.1 39.9 41 
Paper and printing......... r 16.6 77.9 76 
Oil refining ; 4.3 363. 352 


Iron and steel 189. 194 


to 

Qo 
oo 


Nonferrous metals 51. 57. 
123. 
163. 
47. 
181. 


173. 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment. . . 


Other manufacturing........ 


Mining 
Trade 


124. 

216. 214 
606. 

138. 118 
456. 428. 

351. 329 
104. 99. 
424. 396. 
56. 53. 


Communications............. 


wo 


5 


Miscellaneou 


Source: National Income Division, Office of Business Economics, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce. 


April payments by manufacturers were up 2% over a 
year ago. Most of the nondurables groups distinguished 
in the OBE tabulation paid higher dividends. Changes 
in the timing of disbursements led to a sharp percent- 
age decrease in the iron and steel industry, however, 
and several other durable-goods industries registered 
small cuts. 

* * * 


PUBLICLY REPORTED cash dividend payments in 
the first four months of 1959, at $3,870,000,000 were 
about $100,000,000 or 214% above the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The public utilities and finance groups accounted for 
much of the increase. The substantial rise in railroad 
payments this year reflects the fact that one carrier 
made a special distribution out of earned surplus. There 
was a drop of one-tenth from a year ago in mining 
disbursements; this reflected a rate reduction in the 
petroleum group in March. 

Manufacturing disbursements about matched the 
over-all performance of January-April 1958. Advances 
in food and beverages, oil refining, and other nondur- 
ables groups were almost offset by cuts in durable-goods 
industries. 

Detailed April and four months’ data and compari- 
sons with last year are summarized for various indus- 
try groups in the table above. 
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Profits and Expansion 


The relationship between business profits and busi- 
ness expansion was discussed in an effective and en- 
lightening way by U. S. Steel Chairman Roger Blough 
in a recent statement to a Senate committee. The 
reference was parenthetical in connection with another 
matter but is worth underlining because of its timely 
nature. 

“In a capitalistic society,” he said, “the only way to 
acquire the tools of production is through profit—the 
reinvestment of profit, or the investment of savings, in 
the expectation of profit. There is no other way. And 
the only purpose for which a corporate profit can be 
thus used is to pay for the use and improvement of the 
tools of production—the plants, the machines, furnaces, 
mills, mines, inventories, and all of the other capital 
facilities necessary to the production process... . 

“The truth is that a corporate profit, in industry, is 
what is left over after all the necessary payments ex- 
cept one have been made. And this one payment which 
has not been met is the payment that must be made for 
the use of the existing tools of production and for the 
addition of new ones through direct reinvestment. Of 
all the expenditures of a business, this payment for 
tools is without doubt the most important to our na- 
tional growth and survival.” 


* * * 


COPPER IS ANOTHER big industry with mid-year 
labor negotiations looming, but most observers think 
the copper group will be influenced greatly by what 
happens in steel. Taking the dimmest possible view, a 
strike in both steel and copper lasting several months 
could put quite a crimp in the billowing “sales” of re- 
covery. 

* * * 

CORPORATE PROFITS are the figures to watch not 
so much for the big rise over 1958 but for their promise 
of future capital investments in plants and equipment. 

If anything will push GNP through the $500-billion 
mark this year it will be a powerful resumption of busi- 
ness spending for expansion and improvement, and all 
the elements necessary to this seem present, including 
the ever-present threat of inflation. 


* * * 


RIGHT NOW BUSINESS PROFITS are showing a 
rise of almost 50% over last year but this is the stuff 
that dreams are made of because last year at this time 
profits were sick. Corporate cash is accumulating, but 
the percentages of betterment vary incredibly between 
companies and categories. Steels and motors generally 
show up best, with foods and tobaccos at the other 
end of the spectrum. 

These comparisons, company by company, or by 
categories are deceptive because the concerns which 
were most recession-proof last year naturally show a 
lower percentage of improvement. 

Nevertheless the figures are a thing of beauty and a 
joy to the Treasury, which has been on a diet of deficits 
for a while. The Treasury, incidentally, never once 
lost confidence that a balanced budget was in our fu- 
ture, and soon. The $13-billion deficit was financed 
to a large degree outside the banks, although at higher 
rates and shorter terms, so the financial decks are clear 


for a month or so. 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


BANKING 


Finance. .... 
Electric and gas utilities....... 105. 
‘ sh 
Electric light and power..... 89. 


San Francisco’s First Western Bank Building 


Passes the Giant Janitor’s White Glove Test 


It takes a Giant Janitor to keep America’s most 
important buildings White Glove Clean: And 
our Giant Janitor service is the world’s largest 
cleaning force, as well as the best. 

ABM’s Calculated Cleanliness results from ex- 
haustive material testing, outstanding skill and 
experience—and most of all, a giant staff of well- 
qualified people under critical supervision. For 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTE NANCE CoO. Throughout the United States and Canada © 


A Division of T& S Industries 


rving more than 40 cities + Address inquiries to 335 Fell Street, San Francisco 2, California or consult your telephone director 


almost 50 years, ABM has serviced structures of 
all sizes, at reasonable cost. No job is too big, no 
job is too small. It is our pleasure to service 
First Western Bank buildings in many California 
cities, as well as thousands of other important 
buildings in the United States and Canada. We 
would be happy to put our tremendous store of 
information at your disposal, without obligation. 


World’s Largest Janitorial Contractors 
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HEN THE COLONEL ASKED for a 

half million dollars’ worth of 
Travelers Cheques in small denomina- 
tions,” recalls Bob Hebron of Ameri- 
can Express, “I agreed. 

“But when he asked could he have 
it first thing next morning—and here 
it was late afternoon—I gulped.” 

Then the colonel explained. It 
seemed that several thousand service- 
men, back from Korea, had just arrived 
in St. Louis for immediate mustering 

. And the Army had found that sol- 
diers who converted their discharge 
pay to Travelers Cheques were less 


Hlalf million ... overnight 


likely to lose it or spend it foolishly. 
“Well,” continues Bob, “the colonel 
had his half million and the boys had 
their discharges . . . right on time.” 
Granted, a half million all at once in 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
is unusual. But the service that Bob 
Hebron rendered is not. It’s the kind 
of service you or your clients would 
receive at any of the 400 American 
Express offices around the world. 
For although American Express 
covers such diverse areas as ‘Travelers 
Cheques and travel planning . . . field 
warehousing and overseas commercial 


banking . . . ours remains a pers »- 
alized business. Quoting Bob Hel 5n 
again: 

“My personal contacts with 
banking people in my area are 1 
pleasant—and they save the banks 
me plenty of time and trouble. C] 
ances by telephone, for example, 
often be arranged when you know 
bank staffs.” 

Which is what we mean when we 
say: American Express provides you 
and your customers home-town serv- 
ice away from home... all around 
the world. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * CREDIT CARDS * TRAVEL SERVICE 


Robert E. Hebron, Sr., District Manager, American Express, St. Louis 
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